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Don't know-what kind vf eee 
to find thee courteous, an epithet too often be- 
, Rowed without a cauſe; The author of this work 
has been as ſparing of what we call good nature, as 
moſt readers are now-a-days, 80 I am afraid his 
tranſlator and commentator is not to expect much 
more than has been ſhewed them. What's worſe, 
there are but two ſorts of taking prefaces, as there afs 
but two kinds ol prologues to plays: for mr. Bays 
was doubtleſs in the right, when he faid, that if 
thunder and lightning could not fright an audience 
into complaiſance, the fight of the poet with a rope a- 
bout his neck, might work them into pity, Sonte 
indeed have bullied many of you into an applauſe, 
and railed at your faults, that you might think therfa 
without any; and others, more ſafely, have ſpoke 
kindly of you, that you might think, or at leaſt ſpealc 
as favourably of them, and be flattered into patience. 
Now, I fancy there's nothing leſs difficult to attempt 
than the firſt method; for, in this bleſſed age; tis a8 
Vor. IV, a B eaſy 


/ 


ii The Tranſlator's Preface. 
eaſy to ſind a bully without courage, as a whore with- 
out beauty, or a writer without wit; though thoſe 
; qualifications are ſo neceſſary in their reſpective pro- 


foſſions. The miſchief is, that you ſeldom allow. any 


to rail beſides yourſelves, and cannot bear à pride 
which ſhocks your own, As for wheedling you in- 
to a liking of a work, I muſt confeſs it ſeems the ſafeſt 
way: but though flattery pleaſes you well when tis 
particular, you hate it, as little concerning you, when 
*tis general. Then we Knights of the quill are a ſyff- 
mecked generation, who as ſeldom care to ſeem to 
doubt the worth of our writings, and their being 
liked, as we love to flatter more than one at a time; 
and had rather draw our pens, and ſtand up for the 
beauty-of our works (as ſome arrant fools uſed to do 
for that of their miſtreſſes) to the laſt drop of our 
ink, And truly this ſubmiſſion, which ſometimes 
wheedles you into pity, as ſeldom decoys you-into 
love, as the aukward cringing of an antiquated fop, 
as moneyleſs as he's ugly, affects an experienced 
fair one. Now we as little value your pity, as a lo- 
ver his miſtreſs's, well ſatisfied that tis only a leſs 
uncivil Way of diſmiſſing us. But what if neither of 
theſe two ways will work upon you, of which dole- 
ful truth ſome of our play- rights ſtand ſo many li- 
ving monuments? Why, then truly I can think on 
no other way. at preſent, but blending the two into 
one; and, from this marriage of huffing and cripging, 
there will reſult a new kind of careleſs medley, 
which, perhaps, will work upon both ſarts of readers, 
[thoſe who are to be hectored, and thoſe whom: we 
muſt creep to. At leaſt, tis like to pleaſe by its no- 
velty 3 and *twill not be the firſt monſter that has 
Pleaſed you, when regular nature could not do it. 
If uncommon mirth, lively wit, and deep learning, 
wove into wholſome ſatire, a bold, good and vaſt de- 


ſign admirably purſued, truth ſet out in its true light, 
4 nr arrive to its oracle, can recom- 


mend 
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mend a waxkz am ſure this has enough "_ any 
reaſonahls/ gaps The three (byoks. publiched cm 
time ſince, Which are in a manger an, intire work, 
were kindly received: yet, in the French they come 
far ſhort of thaſe,two, which are alſo intire pieces 3 
for the ſatire is all general here, much more obVjcus, 
and conſequently. more entertaining:  Eyen my long 
explanatory preface was not thought jmproper. Tho- 
I was ſo-far from, being allowed tie t make ĩt me · 
thodical, that at,firſt only a few pages mere! ai $ 
yet as faſt as they were printed I wrote on, till 1 
at laſt like one of thoſe towns built little at 

inlarged, where you ſęe promiſcuouſiy an odd —_ 
of a ſorts of irregular buildings, I hope the re- 
marks 1 give now will not pleaſe leſs: for, as I have 
tranſlated the work which, they explain, 1 had more 
time to make them, though as little to write them. 
It would be needleſs to give here a large account of 
my performance: for, after all, you readers care no 
more for. this or that apology, : or 1 of mr. 
Tranſlator, if the yerſion does not pleaſe you, than 
we do for a blundering cook 's excuſe, after he has 
ſpoilt a good diſh jn the dreſſing. Nor can the firſt 
pretend to much praiſe, . beſides that of giving his au- 
thor's ſenſe in its full extent, and copying, his ſtyle, 
if tis to be copied; ſince he has no ſhare in the in- 
vention or difpaſition of what. he . tranſlates. Vet 
there was no ſmall difficulty in doing Rabelais juſtice: 
in that double reſpect: the obſolete words and turns 
of phraſe, and dark ſubjects, often as darkly treated, 


make the ſenſe hard to be underſtood even by a French- 


man, and it cannot be eaſy. to give jt the free eaſy 
air of an original: for even, what ſeems , maſt com- 
mon talk in one. language, is what's often. the moſt 


difficult to be made ſo in another; and Horace's 


thoughts of © comedy may well be P9006 to this: 
e Br Ctcttaditur, 


iv cue TPanſlator's Preface” 


Creditur, ex medio quia res arceſſit Haber 
Sudoris minimum; ſed habet comœdia Logos | 
P. us oneris, quanty * veniæ inn * 


Far be it from me, for all this; to vatub | nyſele upon 
hitting the words of cant in which my drolling author 
is ſo luxuriant: for though ſuch words have ſtood me 
in good ſtead, I ſcarce can forbear thinking myſelf 
unhappy in having inſenfibly hoarded up ſo much gib- 
beriſh and Billingſgate traſh in my memory; nor 
could I forbear aſking of myſelf, as an Italian cardinal 
ſaid on another account, D'onde hai tu pigliato tante 
coglionerie ? Where the devil didſt thou rake up = 
theſe fripperies ? 

It was not leſs difficult to come up to the author's 
ſublime expreſſions. Nor would I have attempted 
ſuch a taſk, but that I was ambitious of giving a 
view of the moſt valuable work of the greateſt genius 
of his age, to the Mecznas 'and beſt genius of this, 
For I am not over-fond of ſo ungrateful a taſk as 
tranſlating, and would rejoice to ſee leſs verſions, and 
more originals ; ſo the latter were not as bad as many 
of the firſt are, through want of encouragement, 
Some indeed have deſervedly gained eſteem by tran- 
ſlating; yet not many condeſcend to tranſlate, but 
ſuch as cannot invent : though, to do the firſt well, 
requires often as much genius, as to do the latter, 

I wiſh, reader, thou mayſt be as willing to do my 
author juſtice, as I have ſtrove to do him right, Vet, 
if thou art a brother of the quill, *tis ten to one thou 
art too much in love with thy own dear productions, 
to admire thoſe of one of thy trade, However, I know 
three or four who have not ſuch a mighty opinion of 
themſelves; but I'll not name them, leſt I ſhould be 
obliged to place myſelf among them. If thon art 
one of thoſe, Who, though they never write, criticiſe 
every one that does; avaunt !---Thou'rt a profeſſed 
enemy of mankind and of thyſelf, who wilt never be 
pleaſed, 


i 


The 'Franſlator's Preface.” * 
| pleaſed," nor let ùny body be ſo, and knoweſt no bet- 
| ter way to fame, than by ftriving to leſſen that of 
others; though; vouldſt thou write; thou mighteſt 
be ſoon known; even by the butter-women, and fly 


n through che world in band- boxes. If thou art of the 
5 diſſemblim tribe, tis thy office to rail at thoſe books 
e which thou huggeſt in a corner. I thou art one of 
if thoſe eve-droppers, who would have their moroſeneſs 
£1 be counted gravity, thou'lt condemn a mirth which 
or thou' rt paſt reliſning; and I know no other way to 
al quit the ſeore; than by writing (as tike enough I may) 
te ſomething as dull, or duller than thyſelf, if poſſible, 
in If thou art one of thoſe criticks in dreſſing, thoſe ex- 

tempore's of fortune, who having loſt a relation, and 
58 got an eſtate, in an inſtant, ſet up ſor wit and every 
ed extravagance, thou' lt either praiſe or diſcommend 

4 this book, according to the dictates of ſome leſs fool- 
* iſh than thyſelf, perhaps of one of thoſe, who, being 
iS, lodg'd at the ſign of the box and dice, will know bet- 
re ter things, than to recommend to thee a work which 
8 bids thee beware of his tricks. This book might 
ny teach thee to leave thy follies: but ſome will ſay, it 
” does not ſignify much to ſome fools whether they are 
"i ſo or not; for when was there ever a fool that thought 
ut himſelf one?” If thou art one of thoſe 'who' would 
U put themſelves upon us for learned men in Greek and 
* Hebrew, yet are mere blockheads in Engliſh, and 
ny patch together old pieces of the ancients, to get them- 
et ſelves cloaths out of them, thou art too ſeverely 
bs maul d in this work to like it. Who then will? ſome 
50 will cry, Nay, beſides theſe, many ſocieties that 
* make a great figure in the world are reflected on in 
er this book; which cauſed Rabelais to ſtudy to be dark, 
be and even bedaub it with many looſe expreſſions, that 
art he might not be thought to have any other deſign than 
iſe to droll; in a manner bewraying his book, that his 
Ted enemies might not bite it. Truly, though now the 
; * riddle i is expounded, I would adviſe choſe who read 


ed, B 3 it, 


vi The Tranſlator's Preface; 
it, not to reflect on the author, leſt he be thought to 
have been before - hand with them, and they be rank- 
ed among thoſe Who have nothing to ſhew for their 
honeſty, but their money; nothing for cheir religion, 
but their diſſembling, or a fat benefice nothing for 
their wit, but their dreſſing; for their nobhility, but 
their title; for: their gentility, but their word; for 
their courage, but their huffing ; - for; their prefer- 
ment, but their aſſurance; for their learning, but 
their degrees; or for their gravity, but their wrinkles 
or dulneſs. They had better laugh at one another 
here, as *tis the cuſtom of the world, Laughing is 
of all profeſſions : the mifer may hoard, the ſpend- 
thrift ſquander, the politician plot, the lawyer wran- 
gle, and the gameſter cheat; ſtill their main deſign 
is, to be able to laugh at one another; and here 
they may do it at a cheap and eaſy rate. After all, 
ſhould this work fail to pleaſe the greater number of 
readers, I am ſure it cannot miſs being liked by thoſe 
who are for witty mirth, and a chirping bottle; tho 
not by thoſe ſolid ſots, who ſeem to have drudged all 
their youth long, only that they might enjoy the 
ſweet bleſſing of getting drunk every night in their 

old age; Zut thoſe men of ſenſe and honour, aro 
love truth, and the good of mankind in general above 
all other things, will undoubtedly countenance this 
work. Pl not gravely inſiſt upon its uſefulneſs, ha- 
ving ſaid enough of it in the preface to the firſt part. 
Fl only add, that as Homer in his odyſſes makes his 
hero wander teh years through moſt parts of the then 
known world, ſo Rabelais, in a three months voyage, 
makes Pantagruel take a view of almoſt all ſorts of 
people and ptofeſſions: with'this difference, however, 
between the ancient mythologiſt and the modern, 
that while the odyſſes has been compared to a' ſetting 
fun, in reſpect to the ilads,' Rabelais's laſt work, 
which i is this voyage to the oracle of the bottle (by 


Which he meats truth) is * thought his maſter - 
a piece; 
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piece. ; being writ with more. ſpirit; ſalt and flame, 
than the firſt. part of his Works. At near ſeventy 
years of age, his genius, far from being drained, 
ſeemed to have acquired freſn vigour; and new gra- 
ces, the more it exerted itſelf; like thoſe rivers which 
grow more deep, large, majeſtic and uſeſul by their 
courſe. Thoſe, Who accuſe, the. French oi being as; 
ſparing of their wit, as. laviſn of, their worde, will 
find an Engliſmman in our author. L muſt conſeſe in- 
deed, that. my; countrymen, and. other ſouthern na- 
tions, temper. the. one wich the other, in a manner, 
as they do their wine with water, often juſt.daſhing - 
the latter with a little oſ the fixſt, Now here men 
love to drink their wine pure; nay, ſometimes it will, 
not ſatisfy, unleſs in its very quinteſſence, as in hran 
dies; though an exceſs of this betrays want of ſo- 

briety, as much as an exe of wit betraysawantof 

judgment. But I muſt conclude, leſt I be juſtly tax - 


ed with wanting both. IL will only add, that as every 


language has its peculiar graces, ſeldom or never to 
be acquired by. à ſoreigner, I cannot think Ihavgν , 
my author thoſe of the Engliſh in every place: but 
as none compelled me to- write, I, fear to aſk a par- 
don, which yet the generous temper of this nation 
makes me hope to obtain, Albinus, a Roman, who 
had written in Greek, defired in his preface to be for- 
given his faults of language: but Cato aſked in deriſion, 
whether any had forced him to write in a tongue of 
which he was not an abſolute maſter, Lucullus wrote 
an hiſtory in the ſame tongue, and ſaid, he had ſcat» 
tered ſome falſe Greek in it, to let the world know it 
was the work of a Roman, I'll not ſay as much of 
my writings, in which I ſtudy to be as little incorre& 
as the hurry of buſineſs, and ſhortneſs of time will 
permit: but I may better ſay, as Tully did of the 
biſtory of his conſulſhip, which he alſo had written 
in Greek, that what errors may be found in the dic- 
tion, are crept in againſt my intent, Indeed Livius 
B 4 Andronicus, 
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v Phe Tranſlator's Preface. 
Andronicus, and Terence, the one a Greek, the other 

a Carthaginian, wrote ſucceſsfully in Latin, and the 
latter is perhaps the moſt perfect model of the purity 
and urbanity of that tongue: but I ought not to hope 
for the ſucceſs of thoſe great men. Vet am I ambi- 
tious of being as ſubſervient to the uſeful diverſion of 
the ingenious of this nation as I can, which I have 
endeavoured in this work, with hopes to attempt 
ſome greater taſks, if ever I am happy enough to have 
more leiſure, In the mean time it will not diſpleaſe 

me, if *tis known that this is given by one, who, 
though born and educated in France, has the love 
and veneration of a loyal ſubject for this nation; one 
who; by a fatality, which with many more made 
W ſay, 


. Nos patriam fugimus & dulcia linquimus arva, 


is obliged to make the language of theſe happy regions 
as natural to him as he can, and thankfully ſay with 
es r med this proteſtant government, 


\ 
| Deus nobis hæc otia fecit, | 
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Protabfhe to 15 fourth York of 
Rabelais, being the firſt of the voy- 
age to the oracle of the bottle. 


us to be moderate in our wiſhes. The au- 

thor brings ſeveral examples to prove what 

advantages ariſe from it; particularly he makes uſe of 

a fable, · in which (after ſome long but moſt diverting 

excurſions) the moderation of a poor country fellow, 

who had loſt his hatchet, and wiſh'd only to have it 

again, was largely rewarded; and others, who loſt 

\ theirs on purpoſe, to be thus made rich, were un- 

done. This is thought by ſome, to mean a gentleman 

of Poictou, Who came to Paris with his wife about 

ſome buſineſs, where Francis the firſt fell in love 

with her; and having beſtowed large ſums of money 

on the huſband, who ſome time after returned into 

| country, ſome of the neighbouring - gentlemen, who 

| had handſome wives or daughters, made: their ap- 

4 pearance with them at court, in hopes of the like 

fortune; but inſtead of it were forc'd to ſneak into 

the country, after they had ſpent their er which 
was all they got for their * | 
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Jupiter is br in- complaining n 2 
. A ns Ver with a farm EIS 
ons; ragatbuſfing;” fibers, voüchers, Kt. Tet 'roge- 
ahet the enn hs bee univerſity of Path, \Petrus 
us, or de Ia Ramite, was toyal philefophy and 
oratory profeſſor at that time; and Petrus Gallandus, 
or Galland, royal k profeſſor : both were learn- 
ed med, and Nui partleũitij famous e thetoric 
and oratory; he alſo three boohs of dialectic 
Inſtitutions, But what divided the univerſity, was 
his elegant, but too paſſionate arimadverſions on Ari- 
ſtotle's phyſics and metaphyſics. Carpentarius, Schec- 
kius, and Riolanus, anſwer'd him, and particula 
the ürnt. * Edrifiot find chat Gallandus wrote Again 
Rams; yet, either he has dotie it, or oppos'd him 
viva voce. Ptiapus is of opinion, they ought to be 
turned into Kone, and aſſociated to their name-ſake, 
maſter Peter du Coignet, formerly petrified for ſuch 
& reaſon,” This du Coignet can be no other than Pe. 
ter de Coigneres, the king's advocate in his parlia- 
ment, mentioned by * Paſquier, In 1429 he caus d 
all the prelates of France to be ſummon' d before king 
Philip; who ſat in his court of parliament attended 
by ſeveral princes and lords. There the advocate re- 
preſented many abuſes committed by the eccleſiaſtical 
tourt, which had encroached upon the parliament's 
rights, and us d to take cognizance of all civil mat\ 
ters, under divers pretences of conſcience, and un- 
juſtly favour'd thoſe that d or remov'd their 
cauſes to the ſpiritual court. The archbiſhop-of Sens, 
and the biſhop of Autun, ſpoke in behalf of the 
churct''s right, grounded on cuſtom, time out of 
wind, and of equal validity to the law; then prof. 
fer d to rectify every thing; and. in ſhort, ſo cun- 
ningly work*d upon the king, that he told them he 
would make no innovations, nor would ſhew his 


* Recherches de Paſquier, lb, III, chap, xvii. 
: | ſucceflors 
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on the Protogue e Roe NV. 
tucreſu & way to moleſt e church. This müde 
the clergy triumph, as if they had gain'd their paikey 
and to be revenge on 2 1 ogg they got 
a monkey hæw d our of ſtone, and ld it fer wp ind 
corner of \Nowedame at Parts4 . Wien figure, lay 
Pafquiey, by » kind of puny, wave d Marre Pierre 
du Cbigme | $&-Priapus. adwiſes Jupiter d pe 
Ramus and Galland, ſaying, that Peter du 
had: vern-jurned Inte tons for the fame cauſe; that 
is, for ſetting the loayned at variance, ' Though afte# 
all, France is much obliged to. that advocate, who 
ſeems to have laid the foundation of the liberties of 
the Gallican church, 
| In the ſame council of the gods, Japiver flrys; res 
are the Gaſcons curſing and damning, demanding the 
reſtitution of their bells. 1 find in du Tillet, that they 
had been taken from them in 1548. This is the 
ſenſe of his words, which I give at length, becauſe 
they ſeem to give light into ſeveral paſſages in the 
firſt three books, There was a tumult in Guienne, 
which began at Angouleſme by thirty men, but ſoon 
great numbers joined them; and as many at leaſt 
roſe towards Bourdeaux, in a rebellious manner, up- 
on account of the tax on ſalt, from which the ſaid 
country us'd to be exempted. To ſuppreſs this re- 
bellion, &c,---after the ringleaders had been puniſn'd 
with death, the citizens of Bonrdeaux, and other 
places of the ſame faction, were depriv'd of their 
rights and privileges, bells, arms, and artillery; the 
town-houſe was demoliſh'd ; all the bells, little or 
great, were thrown down from the ſteeples, and laid 
by to he melted down and moulded into cannons, He 
fays afterwards, in January 1550, the rights and pri- 
vileges of thoſe of Bourdeaux were reſtor d, and they 
had leave to hang their bells up again, paying a cer- 
tain ſum of money. 


„ That is, the chief corner-ſtone, 
B 6 Is 
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xi "Explanatory Remarks, &g. 
It appears by this, that this prologue wasawrittert 
im 248 or 1549 3 and I am apt to believe that theſe 
the bells, for. whoſe: recovery maſter Janotus de 
ragmardo made the comical ſpeech in the/zgth-.chap- 
zarcof the firſt book ; the rather, becauſe Henry d' Al- 
bert, king of Navarre (Rabelais's Gargantua) was 
n nee ran — the 


Is The 2aſt of Augoſt, ſays du Tiller, in Xaintwage 
and Angoumois, the people took arms on account 
of the ſaid tax on ſalt, and were ſo numerous, that 
they kill'd; ſome collectors, and other officers, plun- 
der d houſes, towns, and caſtles, and routed the 
forces that were ſent againſt them by the king of Na- 
ks er of Guienne, 
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ed for the oracle of the holy bottle, we may. 

underſtand Anthony duke of Vendoſme, af- 
terwards king of Navarre, ſetting out of the world of 
error, to ſearch after truth; which Rabelais places in 
the bottle, becauſe, drinking its wine, we are in- 
ſpired with ſpirit and invention, and freely i r er 
our ſentiments, ae thoſe of others. 


B. pantagruel and his attendants, who. bark 


Tu lene e ingenio admoves 

Plerumque duro: tu ſapientium 

Curas & arcanum jocoſo | 
Conſilium retegis Lyz0, - Horne 


As much is imply'd by the Greek proverb, i» 7 Wh 
amv ; by the Latin, in vino veritas; ; and as ſome 
have it among us, True philoſophy lies in the bottle. 
Our author, like ſkilful dramatic writers, gives us a 
hint of his defign in the firſt chapter, when juſt be- 
fore Pantagruel ſet ſail, he makes him and his men go 
to prayers, and ſing the 114th pſalm, When Iſrael 
went out of Egypt ; which country all know is gene- 
rally taken, in a myſtical ſenſe, for error, or being a 
ſlave to it, | | 


The 


Air Explanatory Remarks 
The chief pilot and Xenomanes, - am cpnrfenc'd 
traveller (by whomwemay underſtand tut it is ne- 
ceflary to have good guides ard counfollors to direct 
us in ſuch a ſearch) ſteer a ſhorter courſe than the 
Portugueſe, by whom may be meant ſuperſtitious 
iſts- nA ppt 4p nn Lee 

m Batvuc is x bottle in Hebrew, and Repeal have 
all bottles, cups, or wine veſſels on their ſtern, to 
ſhew that the whole fleet are for Wine: only one has 
a lantern, to confirm what is ſaid, that the guidance 
of good lights, i. e. learned men, is requiſite in ſuch - 
an attempt. I we had a mind to ſay that our author 
had a double meaning all along, as he has in many 
places, we might ſuppoſe one eaſily : for this was 
written at the time of the council of Trent, in which 
the reftitution of the cup to the laity, and of marriage 
to the elergy, were debated. Panurge goes to the 
oracle of the bottle near Lanternland, where the lan- 
terns, which may be the clergy, who think them- 
ſelves the lights of the world, held then their pro- 
vincial chapter, His bufinefs is with the bottle, to 
know whether he ſhould marry or no; alt his com- 
pany there are made to drink water, which had th 

taſte of wine; the word of the bottle is trinch, which 
is drink in High Puteh; and Panurge, having drunk, 
foretels that he ſhall be married; as indeed Montluc, | 

biſhop of Valence, whom 1 take to be Rabelais's Pa- 
nurge, is own'd by all the hiſtorians of his age to have 


been : the application is eaſy, 


* 
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On — H A P . II. 
S our author ſatirizes all conditions of mon in 
this voyage, he thought he could not begin bet- 


ter than by reflecting on the follies and les of travel 
lers ; 


on Book Ion” XP 
lers; which he does in this chapter The firſt place 
— our (travelling Pantrefuclifts tuch, is the 
iſland of Medamotli. Alt the enuntries in this voy 
age are lands, and he iP d himſelf Caloler des ifles 
hieres; in the ditions of 1853. 'Calviet frem . 
arid lepebg, probus facerdos, x name given by tho 
of the Nog church to their eccleſiaſtics ; and 
ies Rieres, of the facred, dt great iNarids, 92 
lade Trantis often for 1 Tete great e may 
the terraguecus part of che globe, which is 6100 
db with the ſex: thus every iſtand "ond 
means the Whole world, or at leaſt a conſiderable part 
of it ; few places being wholt J free from the ertönt 
and defefts which are ridicuP'd in this work; 

The iſland Medamothi, Mnjaudi, nuſquam, nullo 
in loco, means an iſland that is no where, and ſo 
cannot be found; and indeed moſt travellers and ſba · 
ſaring men are for going where no other went before, 
ſtill bent on diſcoveries: and accordingly our Panta- 
gruelian journaliſt tells us, that till they came to that 
iſland, they ſaw nothing new. Philophanes, who is 
King of the country, ſignifies one who deſires. to be 
ſeen, He is made abfent from home (as travellers 
are) on account of his brother Philotheamon's mar- 
riage with the infanta of Engys z that is, the neigh- 
bourhood. Philotheamon fignifies one who deſires, 
to ſee things: thus many travel either to ſee, or be. 
ſeen, or for both. Now as this kingdom of Meda- 
mothi is no where; ſo thoſe exotic rarities, which 
our travellers purchaſe there, are nothing but fictions 
and chimeras. As for example; the voice of a man 
who brings in an appeal; the picture of a a ſervant 
who wants a maſter; that of echo drawn to t 
fe; that of the ideas of Plato, and the atoms of Epi- 
eurus ; that copied from Philomela's needle- work; 
Achilles's deeds in ſeventy eight pieces of t 
all of Phrygian ſilk imboſs'd with gold and filver, ſome 

24 foot 


the firſt three books, that the biſhop of Valence was a 
proteſtant, at leaſt in his opinions : every body knew 


24 foot long, and a0 broad: things which either ard 
not, never were, or cannot be expreſs'd with the 
pencil; as for example, the voice of the man who 
appeals, or who calls (for the French means both.) 

The three unicorns were thought a fiction by, moſt 

the learned, as. well AS the chameleon- like tarand 
ms put me in migd of ſome courtiers), till the 
great Bochartus, of whom Rouen my native town is 
ſo.juſtly proud, "had proy'd that the unicorn is not a 
fabulous animal, Thus this iſland, and what is done 
there, are nothing but fictions and whimſies, with 
which. travellers, often much guilty of them, and the 
learned puzzle their brains, and burthen their me- 
mories ; unſatisfied, like ſome of the fair, with any 
thing that is not N far-fetch'd and ee 


ene eee; 
SSIS. On CHAP. V3 &c, 


ROM Panurge's quarrel with Dindenaut t e 
drover, whom 1 have call'd Dingdong, and that 
ſheepmonger's misfortune, we may raiſe this moral; 
that the private broils of paſtors prove often the ruin 
of their flocks ; fooliſh, headſtrong, and ready, right 
or wrong, one and all, to riſe and fall with the bell. \ 
weather. Dingdong's quack-like canting ſtuff does 
not hinder him from ſelling the ſheep by which he 
lives, 
After all, this may be the rilition of ſome of 
Montluc's adventures, burleſqu'd after our author's 
way. For, as we have obſerv'd in the preface to 


it, and the mareſchal de Montluc, his brother, made 
no myſtery of it in his memoirs : he was moleſted 
more than once about it, and particularly by the 
| dean 
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- * on Book IV. 28 xvii” 


dean of Valente, of whom we have ſpoke in the ſaid 
preface, and for whom the biſnop prov'd too hard, 
by his ſubtilty and credit, which inclinꝰd him to make 

uſe of all poſſible means to be reveng'd- on one who 
had plagu d him ſo long. Thus we find Panurge ſay- 
ing to friar John, after Dingdong and his ſheep were 
all drowyned; Harkee me, my friend John, never 
did man do me a good turn, but 1 return'd it, or 
at leaſt acknowledg'd it; no; I ſcorn to be un- 
«« gratefu}, I never was, nor evet will be : never did 
* man do me an ill one, without rueing the day that 
« he did it, either in this world, or the next. 1 
am not yet ſuch an aſs as that comes to.“ 

Our author, to ridicule a fooliſh relique that was 
in great repute in Poictou in his time, makes Ding- 
dong ſwear by it in the ſeventh chapter. Twas 
call'd, the worthy vow of Charroux. The people 
gave that name to a large wooden ſtatue, in the ſnape 
of a man, cover d with plates of ſilver, which the 
monks kept in a corner of their monaſtery. They 
us'd to ſhew it but every ſeventh year, and then ſhoals 
of people throng'd to ſee it: but none of the female 
ſex were ſuffer d to come near to kiſs it; this mighty 
bleſſing was wholly reſerv'd for men or - boys : but 
the women us'd to watch to catch the men who had 
kiſs'd it at unawares, and clipt them about the neck 
and kiſs'd them; by which means they were per- 


ſuaded they drew to themſelves, and ſuck'd in, the 


virtuous efficacy which they had got by touching the 
ſhrine. A tall lady was ſo very preſumptuous' as to 
dare kiſs that bleſſed worthy vow, and, behold! the 
angry wooden faint in an inſtant grew five foot taller 
than he was before; at leaſt the people faid ſo, and 
the monks reported it for goſpel- truth. Yet all its 
worth and virtue could not protect it againſt the 
fieur Bouganet, and other proteſtant gentlemen, who, 
in the year 1562, ſtript it of its ſilver robes, and 
aue ſinco 
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ſince that they were called, the valets de chambre of 
the worth vo of Charroux. 
In the ſame chapter we have another iuſtance or 
the ſtrange ſuperſtition of the popiſh vulgar, When 
Dingdong ſays, that corn grows wherever his ſneep 
pifs, as if the Lord had piſs' d there. That expreſ- 
on is uſed throughout France by the common people, 

who. think all thoſe? places thus particularly bleſt 
where our Saviour dropt his urine, c As for in- 
ſtance, his ſpittley it being ſaid in the ninth chapter 
of St. Jom, that he ſpat on the ground, and made 
clay of his ſpittle. 

I find that matter crowds upon me, and I might 
be more voluminous than a Dutch commentator, 
ſhould I undertake to explain every thing in this in- 
comparable work+ bur I have neither room, time, 
nor inclination. to enlarge much, and will leave the 
reader to find out the meaning of many things, that 
will eaſfly be underſtood after the general idea l have 
given of this voyage, and the ſample in the foregoing: 
chapters. This made me ſay nothing of the third and 
fourth: nor will I ſpeak of ſeveral others in the too 
books, which want little or no oo ment. 


ae eee 
on C HA p. IX. | 


V the iſland of Enafin, where ſucli ſtrange alli- 
ances are made, Rabelais at onceexpoſes unequab 
matches, and the dull jeſts and ſtupidity of groſs 
clowns : which, as the Latin hath it, have no noſe, 
that is, no wit, Thus he tells us, that all' the men, 
women, and children of the enas'd, or noſeleſs iſland, 
are like your carrot - pated Poitevins, Who are a boor- 
ee I muſt own that _—— 
whic 
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Which Pantagruel's companioris malte on their ridi- 
culous manner of being ain, are little better than the 
text. Vet thoſe wretched quibbles and conundrums, 
are what your country- fellows adimire mightily; and 
all this chapter would be read (or to ſpeak more pro- 
perly) be heard read by ſuch people witli as much 
pleaſure, as tranſlated moſt of it with pain, But 
in the main, the meaning is admirable: for Whar 


more deſerves à reproof, thai the fooliſh ' unequab 


marriages made every day, which are as odd jeſts, 
and as improper as ſome of: thoſe in that chapter ?? 
The match ſtruck up between the pear (Which ſeem'd 
right and firm, but was known by ſome to be flabby) 
and the ſoſt cheeſe, is mote natural, and made very 
often in dur world; arid bating its emblem, which 
is of the nature of the iſland, there" is ſalt and noſe im 
that conjunction: not is there leſs in that of the old 
greaſy boot, and the young pliable buſkim; and the 
brogue and the man whioh- aroma inaciner # og 
to the ren. 


deere 


On CHAP, X and * 
Pin inland of Cheli, which comes after that of 


the enas'd alliancers, is as it were its anti- 
podes ; and the one is as courtly, as the other is 
clownich. The word Cheli is Greek, and ſigniiies 
the lips, xai, xtian; yet thoſe who, at the end 


of the laſt French editions of Rabelais, have explain- 


ed ſome of his hard words; interpret it peaceful, de- 
riving it from the Hebrew. The etymological dic- 
tionary indeed tells me, that ſhalem is peace and 
peaceful in Hebrow, and the French pronoumce has 
we do ſh yet, as the Greek hits better the word. 
5 . 

us 
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wx Explanatory Remarks 
Thus it may be called the iſland of the lips; or off 
compliments. King St. Panigon, firſt of the name, 
reign'd in that large, well- peopled, fruitfulkingdom,' 
and being attended by the princes his ſons, and the 
nobles of his court, comes as far as the port _— 
Pantagruel, and conducts him to his palace; 
queen, the princeſſes, the court- ladies receive — 
at the gate; Payigon makes them all! ſalute Panta- 
gruel and his men with a kiſs, according to the civil 
cuſtom of the country; all the compliments and en- 
treaties imaginable are uſed to perſuade Pantagruel to 
ſtay there a day or two; he excuſes himſelf, but is 
not ſuffer d to go till he and his men have drank with 
the king: all this is compliment. Friar John alone 
inveighs againſt this formal ſtuff, antic -poſtures and 
nonſenſical fiddle-faddle, . cringes, grimaces, ſcrapes, 
embraces, leers, c. and 'ſlinks into the kitchens, 
where there was ſomething more ſubſtantial for a 
monk, who does not uſe to ſeed on empty talk... So 
though the iſland wis populous, fertile, aud large 
extent, he admires nothing but the culinary labora- 
tories, the turning of the ſpits, the harmonious rat - 
tling of the jacks and fenders; and is for criticiſing 
on the poſitign of the lard, t e temperature of the' 
potages, the preparation for the deſert, and the or- 
der of the wine-ſervice, All the eleventh chapter u- 
luſtrates that monaſtical amm to frequent | 
Nr 
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On CHAP. XII. xm, AV. XV. 
eie l XVI. | 


LL theſe chapters are — aned by — 
paſſing by Pettifogging, and give us an account 

of the Dh of liying of the apparitors, ſerjeants, — 
a bailiffs 
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bailiffs, and ſuch inferior mĩniſters of the law, 


thing can ſeem dark in what our author has ſaid of 
them, if we obſerve what he makes one of Panta- 
gruel's interpreters, or droggermen, relate: That 
„at Rome à world of folk get an honeſt livelihood 
« by poiſoning, ribroaſting, and ſtabbing; but the 
*« catchpoles\earn theirs by beingidrubd'd-: ſo that if 
they were long without a tight lambaſting, the 
poor dogs with their wives and children would 
© even be ſtarved!' Our author ſays this, becauſe 
in Francis the firſt's and Henry the ſecond's reigns, 
that raſcally tribe had no income ſo beneficial, as that 
which came to them from a beating, The nobility 
thought it ſo great an affront to be cited, or arreſted 
by that vermin, that they ſtood too much on their 
punctilio, and for that reaſon they ſeverely us'd thoſe 
bailiffs or apparitors, who came to them to diſcharge 
their office, and who ſometimes were ſent out of ma- 
lice, So when the man-catchers, who deſir'd nothing 
more than to be bang'd, had been miſus d, they had 
ſwindging damages to make them amends, Rabelais 
expoſes the folly, villany, and abuſe of this practice 
on both ſides ; which has been fince ſo well redreſs'd, 
that if the bailiffs had nothing to depend on but ba- 
ſtinadoes, thoſe neceffary evils would long fince have 
all been ſtarv'd. 

Panurge relates a ſtory of the lord of Baſche, who 
found out a way to have thoſe man-hounds beaten at 
ſmall coſt ſo furiouſly, that ſome of them dy*d of their 
bruiſes ; by which means he rid his houſe of their vi- 
fits: and that lord is here ſaid to have encouraged 
his men with a ſtory of Francis Villon, who reveng' d 
himſelf ſecurely on friar Tappecoue or Tickletoby, 
who would not lend a cope to ſome of his players, 
who were to act the paſſion, which is ge full oy 
year in ſome parts of Italy, 

As the betrothing or nuptials of Baſche grew into 
a proverb; ſo from that Villon, who was à famous 


poet 


Jeu! Explanatory Remarks 
poet in tho reign of Lewis the Klth, but more.famous 
yet. ſor his cheats and villanies than for his poetry, 
came the word villoner, which has bean long us d to 
Ggnify to cheat, or play ſome rogues trick, I ſhall 
have. occaſion. to . ———— on 
the laſt chapter of the fqurth book. 4 

Pantagruel's companions are told of two of the 
honeſteſt men in all Catchpole- land, who ere made 
to cut a caper on nothing, for ſtealing the tools ot the 
anaſs, and hiding them under the handle of the pariſſi. 
This. muſt be ſome ſacrilegious theft of church plate in 
thoſe times; and by the bye, we may ſee what eſteem 
Rabelais had for the catehpoles, fince he makes thoſe 
rogues the honeſteſt in all that country. Friar John 
ſays, that this was as myſterious a way of ſpeaking 
as St. John's de la paliſſe. De la Paliſſe is the name 
of a family in France; but he means, de Papocalypſe, 
The handle of the pariſn, may mean the ſteeple of the 
gn To cut a caper ann, is to be hangs 
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On CHAP. XVII. \ 


RoM Catchpole-land Pantagruel comes 40 wo 
iſlands, which the author calls Tohu and Bohu, 
from two Hebrew words, Which, I am told, are ta- 
ken out of the firſt chapter of Geneſis, where tis ſaid, 
the earth was tohu va bohu, that is, void and in 
confuſion, without ſorm or beauty, and in ſhort, a 
chaos. This may well be applied to a country that's 
ruin d by the war; the fury of ſoldiers on one fide, 
and exactions of chiefs, many times leaving little or 
nothing behind them. This makes Rabelais ſay, that 
the devil a hit they could, find any thing there to fry 
| wk; which is an expreſſion often uſed 2 * 


rench, 
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— when they would ſay, there is no ſubſiſting 

The giant Bringuenarillez, or Wide, noſtrils, had 
taken away the means of frying chere, by devouring 
every individual pan, ſxillet, kettle, frying-pan, 
dripping- pan, and braſs and iron pot in the land, for 
want ofvind-ills, which us' d, to he his daily. food. 
By this giant we may underſtand thoſe gigantick bo- 
dies of men, vaſt armies, that bring terror and de- 
ſtruction with chem horever they come; and in par- 
ticular, thoſe: rearing hectors, free - booters, deſpera- 
does, and bullying-huff- nuffs, ſor the moſt part like 
thoſe whom Tacitus Riles hoſpitibus tantum metuendi, 
who at the beginning of the War or campaign, live 
profuſely at the huſbandman's coſt ; but hen the 
poor boor has been ruin'd by thaſe un welcome gueſts, 
they even deſtroy, and in a manner devour the ſtrawy 
of the beds, and the pans, kettles, and in ſhort, 
whatever comes in their Way. | 

Rabelais tells us, that at laſt, gaſfer Wide - noſtri 
was choak' d with eating a huge lump of freſh butter 
at the mouth o a hot oven, by the advice of phyſi- 
cians: which very well repreſents the deſtiny of thoſe 
ſwaggering bravoes, who, when the war is over, too 
often either take to the highway, and other bad 
courſes, for which they are choak'd ſometimes for as 
inconſiderable matters as a lump of butter taken from 
A higler; or elſe, being reduc'd to live obſcurely on 
a naro fortune, waſte and pine away by the chim- 
ney- corner, half ſtarved with their ſmall pittance, and 
lead a lingring ſorrowful life, worn out with their 
former exceſſes, the fatigues of war and old age; as 
little regarded as they were fear d much, When by 
open violence they liv d in riot and luxury at the ex- 
pence of the unfortunate. 

I am the more inclinable to believe this chapter is 
deſignd to reflect upon warriors, by what our author 
ſays, that the Pantagrueliſts were told there, yr” 
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king of Cullen in Bohu had routed / the ſatrapes or 
grandees of king Mecloth, and made lad "were with 
the fortreſſes of Belima, 

Thence the fleet ſail'd by the iands of Nargues and 
Tatgues, which are words us'd by the vulgar in 
France, when they would give one a. fillip on the 
noſe: nazarder, which ſignifies as — means alſo 
to give a public affront. 

Enig and Euig, of which our ſatyriſt makes two 
iſlands, on whoſe account formerly the. Landgrave of 
Heſſe was ſwindg*d off with a vengeance; in High- 

Dutch mean with and without, There is but little 
difference between theſe two words, ſome Germans 
forming their n like an u; ſo tis eaſy to miſtake one 
for the other : and this happened at the treaty betwixt 
the landgrave of Heſſe, and the emperor Charles V; 
for inſtead of enig, without detention of the land- 
. grave's perſon, as was expected, there was found 
euig, with detention of his perſon. As much is 
- owned by the emperor's agents in the nineteenth book 
of Sleidan's commentaries ; and if you will believe 
them, for want of underſtanding the tongue rightly, 
thoſe who mediated the agreement were led into that 
miſtake. However, that landgrave was forced to 
beg Charles V”s pardon on his knees, when, with the 
duke of Saxony, he was routed by that emperor's 
forces, and the Germans were humbled and made 
contemptible ; as our author has hinted in the pro- 
logue to this book, when he makes Jupiter ſay,” In 
yonder corner are the Saxons, Eaſterlings, Oſtrogoths, 
and Germans, nations formerly invincible; but 
now aber keids, bridled, curb'd, and brought under 
by a paultry, diminutive, crippled fellow, He calls 
Him a cripple, becauſe ke was much troubled with the 
gout, and had ſome nodoſities in the Joints of his 
hands and feet, 

Geleniabin, in Arabic, is honey of roſes, and te- 
| "WG liquid manna z as the author of the French 
alphabet 


— ap 
alphabet of Rabelais's hard wards feilt ns: bath theſe 
ingredients were us d- formerly in clyTters, which 


makes our Rabelais ſay, that the fleet ſailed by two 
iſlands of chat name, very fine and” fruitful in ſuch 
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On CH AP. Xi. and 'the Ae el. 
lowing. 


HESE chapters contain adefcription of A dread. 
ful ſtorm, which Pantagruel's fleet met with. 
It began immediately after they came up with nine 
ſail laden with all ſorts of monks, who were going 
to the council of Cheſil, to ſift and garble ſome arti- 
cles of faith againſt the new heretics. 

This council can be no other but that of Trent, 
then fitting, in which ſuch ſorts of articles were 
framed, The word chefil, by the tranſpoſition of a. 
fingle letter, makes the Hebrew word chelis, three; 
whence comes chelifim, thirty, which is trente in 
French: and, if you will keep to the number chelis 
or three, the name of that town, which is Triden- 
rum in Latin, is partly made up of it; ſo there is no 
doubt but in one of thoſe ſenſes the author had a mind 
to let us know his meaning, | 

- Beſides this way of explaining the word cheſil, 
which, with ſeveral other material obſervations, I 
owe to a learned and ingenious countryman of mine, 
who will not give me leave to name him, the alpha- 
bet in the French Rabelais gives us another, which 
keeps to the name cheſil, but ſeems to me ſome what 
far-fetch' d. That word, he ſays, is us'd by the He- 
brews to denote the ſtar which the Greek and all our 
aſtronomers call orion, Cheſil comes from chaſal, to 
be unconſtant. ; As 
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Fr Agugus, orion. Propert, I. ij, el. 13. 
750 ----», Nimbcſus, crien. Virzil 2, ned. 


Ad Toy dfn, commovere, concitarey, tp, ſtir up, 
and trouble, This the ancient poets, aſtrologers, and 
hiſtorians, ſay is done by orion; and Pliny, lib, xviii, 
cap. 28, places it among the dreadful ſtars, which 
ſtr up hail, ſtorms, and exceſſive rains: ſo, that 
commentator on words thinks that Rabelais has call'd 
the council of. Trent, the council. of Cheſil, to denate 
that it was a ſtormy, unconſtant, troubleſome meet - 
ing. Perhaps ſo. 

The ſterm, in. theſe chapters, is undoubtedly the 
cruel perſecution that was rais'd in France in the reign 
of Henry II, It began in 1548, by a kind of inqui - 
ſition. to proſecute the Lutherans, Theſe are du Til- 
let's wards about it: Il fut ordonnẽ qu une ſeance 
extraordinaire ſe feroit des juges a Paris, pour con- 
noiſtre particulierement du faict des heretiques, En 
icelle quelques miſerables furent punis de cruels ſup- 

llices à toute rigueur. * It. was ordered that the 
judges ſhould meet in an extraordinary manner at Pa- 
is, to take particular cognizance of the caſe of here - 
tics, Some wretches ſuffered cruel puniſhments, in- 


flicted by that aſſembly with the utmoſt, rigour, wy 


During that ſtorm, Pantagruel ſhews, an he 
ſtedfaſtnefs.and conſtancy of mind; friar John an un- 
daunted courage, and a great activity; all Panta- 
gruel's houſnhold do their beſt to ſave the ſhip, and 
help one another: Panurge alone ſits on his tail upon 
deck, weeping and howling, and ſays a thauſand ri- 
diculous things ſuggeſted to him by his fear; ſomes» 
times he wiſhes himſelf with the bleſſed fathers, 
whom they. met ſteering their courſe for the council of 
Cheſil; preſently. he proves as great a milk-ſop as 
moſt of his brother deiſts do on ſuch occaſions, and 


& Du Tillet, cron. abreg. des rois de France, 1548. 
is 
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Os on Book . xxvit, 
is moſt mightily.godly;/ then. 70 is for ein 
will, In ſhort, nothing can be more unaccountable 
than the vowe, Wiſhes and moans of that maudling, 
coward, till the ſtorm abates, and the fleet comes in 
ſight of the iſland of the Macreons. Then he plays 
the good fellow, and is as buſſ as any ſix, ſeemin 
as reſolute and active as Ne Was fearfill and unman 
before, TT gi 9 

The form begins jus 2 0 A have bee 
met by monks : mention is made in it of the thun- 
der's falling on a part of the ſhip z which may mean 
the eccleſiaſtical oenſures, and the pope s thunder - 
bolts : then, when the ſtorm abates, friar John ſays, 
Our devils bogin to ſcamper. I vill ſne that by de- 
vils Rabelais has meant the monks, and perſeduting 
tempters of the church of Rome. As for Panurge's 
ſeeming a papiſt in the midſt of the ſtorm, it gives us 
exactly his character: for he was doubtleſs ready 
enough to make all the grimaces of a rank papiſt in 
the midſt, of the perſecution; though, 4s: ſoom ait 
was paſt, he laugh' d at St. Nicholas the water faint, 
to whom he had promis'd a chapel, if he ſcap'd, be- 
tween Cande and Monſoreau, where neither cow nor 
calf ſnhould feed. The word chapel is equivocal in 
French, ſignifying a limbeck: ſo he ſays: he will 
throw one in the river, doubtleſs, that which drowns? 
up all the ground between thoſe two towns, and 
thus he- means to fulfil his vow. Perhaps this is alſo 
deſigned to ridicule the vows and behaviour of ſea- 
men in a · ſtorm. 

Pantagruel's holding the maſt of the ſhip tight with 
both his hands all the while, by the ſkipper*s advice, 
implies, that as the family of Navarre; and particular 
ly Anthony of Bourbon, was beſt able to protect the 
great ones, Who were imbark' d together for à reſor- 
mation, it was fit he ſhould do it with all his power; 
and accordingly du Tillet tells us, that none but mi- 
ſerables (poor wretches) ſuffer d. If any one will 

C 2 | ſay, 
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fax, that perhaps Rabelais did not in this voyage , 
mean any particular perſons,” I hope at leaft they'll 
grant he has admirably deſcrib'd the different beha- 
viour of moſt men in danger, and chiefly i in perſe- 
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On. CHAP..XXV, XXVI, XXVII, 
-and XXVIII. | 


H E iſland of the Macreons, where the fleet 

* went into harbour after the ſtorm, ſignifies the 
1a 0 where men are long- lived. Its eldeſt elderman 
is nam'd Macrobius, or Long-liv'd, We are told in 
the 26th chapter, that it was in the dominions of 
the ruler of Britain: conſequently it was a ſafe port 
againſt the tempeſt of perſecution, the reformation 
being openly profeſs'd at that time in England under 
king Edward VI. This cauſes Rabelais to make his 
perſecuted fleet take ſhelter there, and to ſay that 
men liv*d long in that iſland ; becauſe none were — 
to death on account of their relivion. 

The ruins of temples, obeliſks, pyramids, ancient, 
tombs and monuments, which they ſee there, denote 
the decay, downfal and ruin of popery, unfrequent- 
ed, and left in à diſmal ſolitude, The ſouls of the 
heroes, who are lodg'd in thoſe ruin'd manſions, are 
the true chriſtians who had caſt off the yoke of popery, 
and of the blind worſhip of ſaints, many of them fa- 
bulous, to which the ſuperſtition of the papiſts had 
made them raiſe temples, obeliſks and monuments, 
as formerly the heathens did to their falſe gods, 

The old Macrobius ſays, that the death of one of 
thoſe heroes had occaſion'd the ſtorm. By which our 
author gives us to underſtand, that troubles and 
. commotions are often rais'd in kingdoms at the death 
of - 


- 


on Book W. | 1 


of thats ent perſops wha, have CEE 

under their kings; and probably, he may have hada 
mind to mark the death of Margaret de Valcis, queen 
of Navarre, ſiſter to king Francis I, which happen d 
towards the latter end of the year 1549, about a year 
after the lady jane d Albret, princeſs of Navarre, had 
been married to Anthony de Bourbon, duke of Ven- 
doſme, Rabelais's Pantagruel. That princeſs, who 
had always protected the reformers and the reſorm d, 
as has been obſerv'd in the preface to the firſt thre 
books, was not leſs eminent for her piety, wit, learn- 
ing, and virtue, than for her royal extraction. Va- 
lentine d'Alfincis, a French lady, made the follow- 
ing epitaph on her, 


Muſarum decima & charitum quarta, inclyta 2 
Et ſoror & conjux, Margaris illa jacet. 


Getrag 


On CH AP. XXIX, XXX, XXXI, 
and XXXII. 


HE Sneaking iſland, which Pantagruel ſail'd by 
when he left that of the Macreons, is the dwell- 

ing of Shrovetide ; by which we muſt underſtand 
lent : for the ecclefiaſtics of the church of Rome be- 
gin their lent before the laity; ſhrove-tueſday is to 
them a day of humiliation, and is properly the time 
when men are ſhriven : our auther calls it quareſme- 
prenant, that is, the beginning of quadrageſima ; in 
oppoſition to mardigras, ſhrove-tueſday, The cardi- 
nal de Lorraine, ſays a book called l' Heraclite Fran- 
cois, made three clergymen in a manner titular biſhops. 
of Metz, Toul and Verdun, reſerving the whole in- 
come of thoſe biſhopricks to himſelf, and leaving 
them little of them beſides the title of biſhops, For 
C 3 this 
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this reaſon they were called les eveſques de careſme- 
prenant; becauſe they look'd as meager and ftarv'd 
as if it had been lent with them all the year: but 1 
© Eannot think that our author reflects here on that 
cardinal, His defign ſeems rather to expoſe the ſu- 
end of the papiſts about lent, and how much 
he praQtice of it, their way, ſhock'd good ſenſe : 
this made him run on for two or three chapters with 
an odd deſcription of that ridiculous monſter ; and 
probably alſo to fecure himſelf from the informations 
of his prying enemies, by that mixture of comical 
feeming nonſenſe, For, as in the time of lent, the 
fuperſtition, grimaces and hypocriſy of the papiſts are 
moſt obſervable, and they look on it in a manner as 
the baſis of the chriſtian religion, *twould have been 
dangerous to have attack*d them openly in point, 
We find that the wiſe Xenomanes, one of Panta- 


- gruel's moſt experienc'd companions, adviſes him 


not to go where Shrovetide reign'd, and ſays it would 
be much out of their way [to the oracle of truth] 
that there is very lean cheer at his court; that he is a 
double ſhaveling, banner-bearer to the fiſh-eating 
tribe, a flogger of little children, becauſe papiſts do 
penance, and whip themſelves then; a calciner of 
aſhes, becauſe of aſn-wedneſday; that he ſwarms, 
with pardons, indulgences and ſtations : which makes 
the author ſay, in the 3 1ſt chapter, that Shrovetide 
being married to Mid-lent, only begot a good number 
of local adverbs ; that is, the ſtations, the churches 
and chapels, whither the gull'd mob muſt go, whence 
they come, and through which they muſt paſs to gain 
the indulgences, We are told befides, that he never 
aſſiſts at weddings, but, give the devil his due, is the 
moſt induſtrious larding ſtick and ſcewer-maker in for- 
ty kingdoms ; becauſe the butchers have then little 
elſe to do but to make ſome. Lent is an enemy to 
ſauſages and chitterlings, becauſe, as well as all other 
fleſh 


den Book V. 
dem (1 wean dead Belk) the people ure forbid to rafts 
of any then ene 

Friar John, always daring dd hafty, 1s for des 
aroying lent; but Panutze, fill feaffol aud wary, 
is not of his mind. Rabelais calls that iſtand Tapi- 
nois ; that word in French is generally us'd adver- 
bially, wich the prepoſition en, to Hgnify an under- 
hand way of acting. Some derive it from the Greek 
verb T&wuyvw, humilem redde; and & it ſuſts with 
the true deſign of lent, to humble man, and make 
him look ſneakingly. Beſides, lent, ſneaking in ſome 
years ſooner, and others later, may alſo for that rea» 
ſon well be ſaid to dwell in Tapinois. The ingenious 
fable of nature and her counterpart, is brought in to 
ſhew that thoſe who enjoin things that ſhock nature, 
as is the church of Rome's way of keeping lent, have 
the confidence to make laws contrary to thoſe of God, 
and the impudence to pretend to juſtify them by rea- 


ſon: ſo Rabelais tells us, that Antiphyſis the mo- 


ther of lent] begot alfo the eves - dropping diſſemblers, 
ſuperſtitious pope-rhongers and prieſt-ridden bigots, 
ſcrapers of benefices, mad hetb-Ninking hermits, 
gulli-gutted dunces of the cowl, church-verthih, de- 
vourers of the fubſtance of men, and other deform'd 
and ill-favour d monſters, made in fpite of nature. 


S. MBB Bann 


On CH AP. XXXIII, and XXXIV. 


E monſtrous phyſeter, or whirlpool, a huge 

fiſh Which dies of the wounds given him by 
Pantagruel near the wild ifland, where liv'd the 
Chitterlings, Shrovetide's mortal foes, ſeems to have 
a relation to the expiration of lent; about which 
time in France they have coriquer'd all their ſtores 
ſalt fiſh, and after which Aſh rules on the tables | 
C 4 an 
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and many are ſo wild for chitterlings, and other 
meat, that they get fleſh dreſt on Eaſter- eve late at 
night, and fall to like, mad, as ſoon AS the clock 
ſtrikes twelve: for that reaſon. he makes 78 die 
hear a ane > pigi-dn 5 bn boy 4 | 
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On C H A p. XXXV. _ the ſix fol- 
lowing. 


* 

. lands in the wild iſland to refreſh his 

men, whom the fiſh had diſordered, He would 
not come where Shrovetive liv'd, but goes. aſhore at 
the dwelling of the chitterlings, "becauſe he did not 
love. lent, There they pitch their tents, fix their 
kitchen-batteries the cloth is immediately laid, ſup- 
per brought in, and all eat chearfully, as is uſual af- 
ter lent, What happens in that iſland, and the fight 
in which the chitterliggs, ſauſages and paſty-pans 
are maul'd by Pantagruel and his men, and parti 
cularly by the friar at the head of the cooks, partly 
ſeems a comical allegory, which denotes the good 
cheer at Eaſter, after the lent-keepers have maſtered 
that time of mortification. Sauſages, chitterlings, 
&c, which are preſerved with ſalt, help then to 
appeaſe hunger, at the ſame time that they create 
and heighten thirſt, 

"Tis obvious that the 37th chapter ridicules the 
method uſed by ſome of the ancients, and to this 
day, of foretelling things by the names of perſons, 
We find that the chitterlingonians, knowing at laſt 
that Pantagruel is Shrovetide's foe, and a friend to 
Carnival their old confederate, pay bim their ho- 
mage, and ſend, under the conduct of young Niphle- 
ſeth, ſeventy-eight thouſand royal chitterlings to 
Gargantua, who made a preſent of them to the great 

| king 
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king of Paris: but moſt of them died, and were 
buried in heaps in a part of Paris, calld to this day 
the ſtreet pav*d with chitterlings : yet, at the requeſt 
of the court-ladies, young Niphleſeth was preſerv'd, 
honourably us*d, and fince that married to heart's 
content. We need not underſtand; Hebrew to find 
out what our joking author means by that young 
chitterling mentula] Niphleſeth, of whom the cha- 
ritable, or rather ſelfiſn, ladies took ſuch mighty 
care. . 

After all, the deſcription of a miſunderſtanding 
between the French, and the Switzers and Germans 
that had reform'd, may be couch'd under thoſe no- 
tions of chitterlings, In the 45th chapter we find a 
treaty on foot to reconcile them to Shrovetide ; and 
as the council was then fitting, ſome conceſſions 


were made by the pope's party in caſe of a likelihcod 


of an accommodation, Beſides, Rabelais mentions, 
that Shrovetide (by which may be meant here the 
Switzers, or Germans. of the Roman communion) 
was threatened with being declar'd bewray'd (i. e. 
excommunicated) in caſe he made any league or a- 
greement with the chitterlings : ſince which they 
were grown wonderfully inveterate and obſtinate a a 
gainſt one another, He alſo tells us, that they de - 
fired the expulſion of I don't know what ſtinking 
villains, murtherers and robbers, that held the caftle 
of Salloir (which means a powdering-tub), Theſe 
might be monks and friars, What's more, in the 
437th chapter, Rabelais, enumerating the power and 
antiquity -of chitterling-like -people, ſays, Who can 
tell but that the Switzers, now ſo bold and reſolute, 
were formerly chitterlings ? For my part, I would not 
take my oath to the contrary, Some of the Sw itz- 
ers are now, and were then a wild ſort of people , as 


dur author calls his chitterlings, whom he brings in 


marching up boldly in battalia, By the queen may 
be meant the republic, which word is feminine in 
C 5 Latin, 
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AXXIV Explanatory Remarks 
Latin, and in French. The chitterlings ſent. by the 
queen, are the ſoldiers which Switzerland ſent then, 
as it does ſtill, to the French ; many of which died 
by change of air, for want of muſtard (i. e. pay) 
and other accidents, And what Xenomanes ſaid, 
that - chitterlings were double-hearted and treache- 
rous, ſuits alſo very well with their taking fide now 
with the emperor, then with the French, and vice 
verſa, in that age, In the 41ſt chapter, Gymnaſt, 
| Having lugg'd out his ſword with both his fiſts, eut 
@ huge wild ſquab ſauſage in two. Bleſs me, fays 
our hiſtorian, how ſat the foul thief. was ! It puts 
me. in mind of the huge bull of Berne, that was 
Lain at Marignan, when the drunken Switzers were 
ſo maul'd there: believe me, it had little leſs than 
four inches lard on its paunch ! By this great bull 
of Berne is meant Pontiner, a famous: gigantic fat 
captain of the Switzers, who being killed at the bat- 
tle of Marignan, ſome of the Germans who ſided 
with the French, to ſhew they were fully revenged 
on the Switzers, who had been too hard for them 
in ſeveral other engagements, run the points of on 
Pikes and lances in that monſtrous officer's. fat 
paunch, as Paulus Jovius obſerves in the account he 
gives of that battle, I have not leiſure to get and 
peruſe ſome. books, which probably would enable 
me to give here the particulars. to which this allegory 
relates: but I believe that any one, that will exa» 
mine this narrowly, may find it much as I have ſaid: 
and perhaps ſomething more than the expiration of 
lent may alſo be meant by the killing of the great 
fiſh, by Pantagruel. 
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E iMfd of Ruach, Witte people live 
nothing But Wind, secörding to the {ene of 
— is the ifland' of Wind, er the vittt 
.. 7 . 
"Tis an emblem of the cont, where men feet. 
themſelves, and are fed by others, with Wind, corrt- 
pliments, flattery, promifes arid empty vain hopes 
more than any where elſe. The weathercocks, which 
are the only houſes in that iſland; imply the uncer- 
fain and variable ſtate of courtierß: firft, becauſe 
the court is ſtill Where the prince is: and as the 
wexthereock is always in motion, now to the eaſt, 
and then prefently to the weft, yet is ſtill fixed 
in ons place, and only moves round its centre; ſo 
the courtier is ſil} at home when at court, yet the 
court is ſometimes in one place, and fometimes in 
another. Beſides, as the warm ſouth ſometimes 
gently blows on a weathercock, and ſoon the cold 
north rudety whirls it about; ſo the courtier's houſe 
is either cheriſ d, or roughly blown upon, accord- 
ing to the princes breath, 
The wind-flowers, rue, and ſuch carminative 
herbs, which are the only things fow'd there, which 
ſeour them off in that iſland; denote the atteridatice, 


craft and pains, which ate the feeds by which we 


hope to rife and reap favour at court: but when the 
time of harveſt comes, we find otrſetves only rid. 
(by a thorough knowledge of the place, and chief 
by baulks and diſappointments) of a great deal 
wind, vain, empty hopes, that ſwell'd and puff d 
us up. N 
The common ſort of people, who, to feed theft. 
, C 6 ſelves, 


i Explanatory Remarks 
ſelves, make uſe of ſeather, paper, or linen fans, 
according to their abilities, put me in mind of a 
por fellow, who fed himfelf a long time with hopes 
of obtaining a place worth at leaſt 50 l. a year, on- 
ly becauſe he knew, fir J. F-----'s coachman, with 
whom he ſpent ſome 20 or 301. that were his all, 
in hopes of a recommendation to his maſter, ; which 
his patron even wanted for himſelf while he fool d 
him out of his money. Thus the poor, as well as 
the rich, aim at ſomething generally above their 
reach. The wind-mills, by the means of which the 
rich live, may be deſigned to denote the kings and 
princes of thoſe days: mills with mighty ſails, 
which gave that nouriſhing wind plentifully, accord- 
ing to the diſpoſitions in which they were with re- 
ſpe& to the. courtiers that continually ſurrounded 
them, It alſo fignifies that the latter ſometimes get 
nothing but words or favours, merely honorary, 
and void of ſubſtance and ſolidity, S6me of thoſe 
royal wind-mills have been . uſed to wheel round, 
with every wind, as readily as weathercocks ; turn» 
ing their backs, in an unaccountable manner, 
thoſe on whom they looked moſt favourably but 
moment before, | 
The age during whictour doctor flouriſhed, has 
given many inſtances of this ſad truth ; as Jacques 
de Baune, lord of Semblangay, admiral Chabot, and 
the . conſtable de Bourbon, who, having all three 
poſſeſſed king Francis I's favour, became the objects 
and the victims of his hatred, The firſt, hang'd at 
Montfaucon, (the tyburn of Paris) for a crime of 
which Louiſe de Savoy, the king's mother, alone 
Was guilty, The ſecond, condemn d without reaſon 
to loſe his head on a ſcaffold, and then declar'd not 
-gnilty ; the ſenſe of which uſage work'd ſo ſtrongly 
on his mind, that it effected what the executioner 
was to have done, And the third, a prince of the 
blood, and by his great merit hizh conſtable of 


12 France, 
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on Book IV.. xxxyit- 

France, (a truſt thought too great there now-a-days) 
firſt depriv'd of his government of the Milaneſe, his 
maſter being grown jealous of his glory; then of 
the profits and exerciſe of his great office; and, fi- 
nally, of the vaſt eſtate of the houſe of Bourbon, 
which was his right of inheritanes; as eldeſt * 
branch of the royal family: ůä + | 
I need not explain what our author means by the" 
rouſing fart, which the king of the iſland of Ruach 
pretended had been ſtolen from him, with which, as 
with another ſangreal, he uſed to perform a world 
of wonderful cures in many dangerous diſeaſes, diſ- 
tributing to the patient only as much of it as would 
frame a virgin's fart: a leſs application than that 
of thoſe who cure a certain evil with a wet finger, 
as many people in France, and a kingdom near it 
fanſy, Our author did not forget to place theſe a- 
mong the courtiers, and in a manner tells them, 
that the pretended cure does not ſignify the thou- 
ſandth part of a f----t, What he ſays of the ſan- 
greal, is to blame the credulity of ſome ſuperſtitious 
bigots, who have a groundleſs notion of a reli 
thus nam'd, which they ſay is part of our Saviour's 
blood wandering about the world, inviſible to all 
but chaſte eyes, and working many miraculous 
cures, The beſt authority for ſuch a belief, ſays 
Cotgrave, is the n fabulous hiſtory of king 

Arthur, | 
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Y the iſland of the pope-figs, is meant thoſe 
| who follow*d Luther or Calvin's reformation, 
and chiefly the Germans and the French. They 
were called the Gaillardes at firſt; principally, be- 
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cauſe they were at firſt briſk and merry, or gaillard : 
as when the lanidſkneehts, generally proteſtants, 


plundered Rome in 2527, they led ſeveral biſhops 


and cardinals, in their proper accoutrements, thro? 


| tho irvets — ales, with their faces turn- 
ed towards the tail; threw the hoſt, relicks and 
images of ſaints about the ftreets, and foreed the 


pope to buy a peace with 400, ooo ducats, and re- 
main a priſoner till it was paid, after he had been 
almoſt ftarv'd in Caſtel St. Angelo; where he in- 


vited the cardinals to a treat of aſs's fleſh, as if it 


had been the greateſt dainties imaginable, This our 
author calls faire la figue, to revile and feague, or 
fay, a fig for the pope; and he has ingeniouſly 
brought in the ſtory of the citizens of Milan, who 
uſed an emprefs juſt as the landſknechts ſerv' d the 
cardinals, which alſo is fomewhat like the practios 
of the inquifition, who ſerve proteſtants fo, Now 
when the emperor, Charles V, had been too hard 
for the proteſtants in Germany, and the kings Fran- 
cis I, and Henry II, had perfeeured them in France; 
they were in a diſmal condition, and under the 
yoke of the papimanes, and got the name of pope» 
figs ; not only becauſe they had revil'd the pope, 
but becauſe they were forc'd to creep to him, and 
lay under his laſh, The hail; ſtorms and famine 
that plague them continually, mean the perſecutions; 


the hobgoblins and devils that haunt them, are the 


monks ; as the author inſinuates at the latter end of 
chapter 46. 

By the country-fellow, who runs into the holy 
water-ſtock, and is immers'd in that bleſſed pickle 
all but the tip of the ſnout, for fear of being claw*'d 
off by the devil, we muſt underſtand the conſtraint 
ire which the proteſtants liv'd, while, to deliver 
themſelves from the perſecutions of the popiſh hob- 
goblins, they were fore d to be plung d over head 
and ears in the — worſhip of the church 

of 


on Book IV. xxxvix 
of Rome; took holy-watet by handfuls, and hid 
themſehves under ſtoles, Which are the badge of. 
prieſthood : that is to ſay, they profeſs d popery, 
as they are now forc'd to do in France; and ſome 
even enter d into orders, and were prieſts, monks, 
biſhops, and even cardinals, though they were far 
from being papiſts in their hearts. 

Briſonnet; biſhop of Meaux, was one of. theſes 
ſor, having i lene d the preachinig Franciſcans through- 
out his dioceſe, and appointed James Faber, alias 
la Fevre of. Eftaple, Girard Ruffi, Michael Arande, 
and Martial, to preach againſt the errors of the 
church of Rome, he recanted, through fear, as ſoon 
as he was calPd to an account about it. Ruffi him- 
ſelf did the ſame, and, from a Lutheran preacher, 
became a Roman biſhop ; and fo did Martial, who, 
being at firſt Briſonnet's diſciple, was afterwards 
penitentiary, or head-confeſlor at Paris. The biſhop 
of Valence, our Panurge, was one of thoſe diſſem- 
blers; and even the great admiral Chatillon's: bro» 
ther, Odet, the cardinal to whom this book is dedi- 
cated by Rabelais, who, himſelf did like the reſt, 


On C HA P. XLVI. 


HE ſtubble and the leaves of the 
which are all that falls to the young devil's 
ſhare, while the countryman reaps the profit of the 
corn and fruit he had ſow'd in his field, ſnew that 
the pretended papiſts only gave the outſide and in- 
ſignificant forms to the church of Rome, and that 
their hearts and minds were not inclinable to follow 
its doctrine, Our author's. honeſt. boldneſs is very 
remarkable, both in this chapter, and many of the 
next, He makes the young. devil ſay, that lay 
citer's 
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cifer's firſt courſe, hobgoblins (alias imps in cowls) 
are a ſtanding diſn. He willingly, ſays the imp, 
uſed to breakfaſt on ſtudents: but alas, I don't 


know by what ill luck they have of late joined the 


holy bible to their ſtudies; ſo the devil a one we 
can get down among us: and I verily believe; that 
unleſs the cafars (i. e. the hypocrites of the tribe of 
Levi) help us in it, taking from the enlightenened 
bookmongers their St. Paul, either by threats, re- 
vilings, force, violence, or fire and faggot, we ſhall 
not be able to hook in any more of them to nibble 
at below. 

The foreſters, ſuttlers, charcoalmen, and boiling- 
cooks of hell, that were maul'd and pepper'd off 
in the northern countries, are the monks and prieſts, 
who were routed there, particularly in England. 

By the ſtudents of Trebiſonde, he means thoſe of 
the popiſh univerſities, where, as he ſays, they are 


tempted by the devils (by which he means monks 


and prieſts, profeſſors, and their tutors) to leave 
father and mother, forego for ever the eſtabliſhed 
and common rule of living, free themſelves from 
obeying their lawful ſovereign's edicts, live in ab- 
ſolute liberty, and taking the fine jovial little cap 
of poetic licence, become ſo many pretty hobgob- 
lins, The cap of licence, means their degrees, or 
the cowl ;- and poetic, is only added to blind the 
thing : ſo the monks leave father and mother, and 
diſclaim all authority but the pope's. 
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Y the old woman of Pope-figland, who frights 
the devil, and puts him to flight, the author 
Nen that the monks and prieſts of the church of 
Rome 


e 
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Rome were ſo ignorant, and their tenets fo: ground- 
leſs, that the very women could make fools of them 
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HE iſland of Papimany, js thoſe whoſe love 

and zeal for the pope is ſo exceſſive, that it 
may be counted madneſs, The word is made of 
papa, pope, and mania, madneſs, from Uf, 
inſanio. Thus in Plutarch, the Andromanes were 
women, whoſe love for men was moſt blind and 
furious: that name being given to thoſe Lacedæmo- 
nian women, who uſed to fight before the people 
with bare thighs, whence they were called Pheno- 
merides. This blind zeal for popery is drawn in 
moſt lively colours, by our ſatirical painter, in all 
thoſe chapters; and particularly appears by the diſ- 
courſe of the four eſtates of the country, the gen-. 
tleman, the lawyer, the monk, and the clown, who 
all give the pope thoſe epithets. which only belong 
to God, calling that biſhop of Rome, He that is, and 
God on earth, All know: that the pope's flatterers 
have been very prodigal of ſuch epithets ; principally 
in Rabelais's time; as to Paul III, who, as Alſte- 
dius and others write, was ſtil'd Optimus maximus 
in terris Deus; and the following diſtich was alſo 
made to compliment a pope, and prove'that he was 
juſtly call'd, God on earth. 


Enſe potens gemino, mundi moderaris habenas, 
Et meritò in terris diceris eſſe Deus. 


The four eſtates are brought i in to ſhew that the 
pope s miſſionaries are of all ſorts of conditions. 
Their 
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ii Explanatory Remarks 
Their frantic eal does not only make them adore 


_ the pope, but proſtrate themſelves at the feet of thoſe 


who have ſeen him. Says Panurge to them, when 
they aſk'd him whether he had been bleſt with the 


night of that God on garth; Yea, verily gentlemen, 
1 have ſeen three of them, whioſe fight has not much 


better d me. O thrice and four times happy people 


cty'd the Papimanes; you are Welcome, and more 
than double welcome: and they would have kiſs' d 
Panurge's feet; ſaying, they would even kiſs the 
pope's 4, if ever he came among them. A8 
ſoon as our travellers are landed, the people throng 
to ſee thoſe bleſſed men, who had ſeen his holineſs's 
face, Homenas, biſhop of the place, haſtens to 
them in pontificalibus, with his train of church- 
players, bearing croſſes, banners, ſtandards, holy 
water-pots, and canopies, ſuch as the pope and 
the hoſt wſe to be under, when they are carried in 
procefhon, The mob conducts and attends the ftrang- 
ers to the church, where there is not one word men- 
tion'd of God, nor Jeſus Chriſt, or the goſpel ; but 
much of the moſt holy decretals, or pope's decrees 
written with the hand of an angel, Our author ad- - 
mirably ridicules the credulity of thoſe bigotted pa- 
piſts. Then Homenas mumbles over a maſs; after 
which, from the church he leads them to the tavern, 
where he feaſts the ſtrangers with the money - that 
was gather' d during the maſs; yet not till he had 
ſhew'd them the pope's picture, which Epiſtemon 
ſaid was not like the late popes: For, ſaith he, I 
have ſeen them, not thus with their pallium, au- 
muſſe, and rochet on, but with helmets on their 
heads, more like the top of a Perſian turbant; and, 
while the chriſtian commonwealth was in peace, 
they alone were furiouſly and cruelly making war. 
Homenas zealouſly takes their part, and replies, 
that then it was againſt thoſe who tranſgreſſed againſt 


their decretals, and that whether they were empe- 


rors, 


i 
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on Book, IV.. rl 
rors, ki or — he was immediate. 
— 578 8 or with fire and ſword, ſtrip them 
of thei kin s, anathematize them, and not on- 
ly deſtroy, their bodies, thoſe of their children and 
adherents, but alſo damn their ſouls. to the pit of 
hell, Nothing can be finer than the feaſt, and the 
diſcourſe of Homenas and his gueſts. Young bux- 
om laſes whit. on them, principally Homenas's fas 
vourite, whom our author calls Clerica. Friar John, 
who leer*d/on them ſideways, like a cur that ſteals a 
capon, lik'd them better than ſome of the bon chriſt- 
ian pears: ſo does Homenas, who is very laviſh of 
that fruit, like Horace's Calaber : 


----- Hec porcis hodiè comedenda relinques. 


But he will by no means be perſuaded to part with 
one of the doxies, , The moſt holy and heavenly 
decretals are celebrated with ſwindging bumpers of 
good wine, juſt as Belſhazzar extoll'd his gods of 
gold and filver. In ſhort, this feaſt is a triumph, 
in which our author has deſcrib'd the voluptuous 
life of thoſe effeminate papimanes, their ſuperſtitions, 
which are the foundation of theit idleneſs and lux- 
ury, and their impious doctrine, that encourages 
ſubjects to kill their lawful ſovereign, and maſſacre 
all thoſe who will not blindly ſubmit to the pope, 
and the blind idolatrous worſhip which he has in- 
vented z by means whereof, ſaith our author, gold 
is ſubtilly drawn out of France to Rome, above four 
hundred thouſand ducats every year. England was 
much more fleec'd, till it had ſhaken off the papal 
yoke; and we muſt own, that as doctor Rabelais 
was very well inform' d of all theſe abuſes, no man 
ever deſcrib'd them more to the life; and the beſt 
proteſtant writers have not equalled him in this, 
though they did it out of intereſt, and made it their 
particular buſineſs, Neither can I tell, whether Ra- 
belais's boldneſs be more to be wonder d at in pub- 
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Uſhing ſuch a work while fires were kindled, in e- 
very part of France to burn the Lutherans, than 
his good fortune in having ſcap'd thoſe” flames, to 
which many were condemn'd for leſs, every day 


where he ae . 
1 ' : 
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the unfrozen or thaw'd words, which punch 

gruel and his company heard at ſea in open 
air, juſt after they had left the papimanes, our au- 
thor ingeniouſly deſcribes the freedom which our na- 
vigators took to ſpeak their true ſentiments of 
the groſs ignorance, blind zeal, looſe lives, and 
worſe principles of thoſe ſuperſtitious papiſts, as 
ſoon as they were out of their reach, For among 
them the pantagrueliſts did not dare diſcover their 


minds; ſo that their words were in a manner * 


within their mouths, which fear and intereſt kep 
ſhut, But when they were out of danger, they 
could no longer thus contain their words, and then, 
every one diſtinctly heard them; murmuring words 
againſt thoſe bigots, very ſharp words, bloody words, 
terrible words, angry words, occaſioned by reflec- 
tions made on thoſe idolatrous perſecutors; and to 
thoſe words our jolly company add ſome words of 
gueules, that is, merry words, jeſts, pleaſant talk, 
probably about the young wenches ſo ready to wait 
on the ſtrangers at table, and on the good biſhop a- 
bed. e 
Theſe frozen words that thaw'd, and then were 
heard, may alſo mean the books publiſhed at that 
time at Geneva, and elſewhere, againſt popery and 
the perſecution, Thoſe who fled from it to places 
of ſafety, with a great deal of freedom, fill'd their 
writings 
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writings. with ſuch truths as were not to be ſpoken. 
among the bigotted Romaniſts: and many of thoſe, 
unfortunate; men, having, been uſed very cruelly. 
in their ſlavery, and having nothing to defend their. 
cauſe but their pens, while their adverſaries were 
arm'd with fire and ſword, their words could not 
but be very ſharp, The words which Rabelais ſays, 
were mere gibberiſn, which they could not under-, 
ſtand, may be the books that were dark, ill writ- . 
ten, and without judgment; and the words of- 
gueules, or jeſts, may be. pleaſant books, ſuch as. 
were ſome of Marot's epigrams, and other p__ of - 
that nature, 


IEP EMEA 
On CHA P. LI, and the five fol. 


lowing. 


HE dwelling of maſter Gaſter, whoſe en- 
trance is rugged, craggy, barren and unplea- 
ſant to the eye, is found at laſt to be very fertile, 
healthful, and delightful, when with much toil the. 
difficult ways on its borders have been paſſed, This 
Caſter, the firſt maſter of arts in the world, is the 
belly in Greek, 


Magiſter artis, ingenique largitor - 

Venter------ - Perfius, 
Yet our author tells us that the muſes are. the off-. 
ſpring of Penia, that is to ſay, poverty. I will not. . 
pretend to contradi him; neither will any contra- 
dict me, if I ſay, that at "Jeaft poverty is the moſt 
common reward which their unhappy favourites reap 
for all their toilſome ſtudy, The deſcription. of the 
empire of Gaſter is very curious ; and the author 
diſplays there at once much learning, fancy and wit. 
The 
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The gaſtrolaters art thoſe whoſe god is their belly: 
the engaſtrimythes Are paraſſtes, and all” thoſe whom 
their hungry bellies cauſe to ſay many things againſt 
their conſciences ; d that they may be ſaid to ſpeak 
from the belly: the Word engaſtrimythe alſo means 
one who by uſe ank practice can ſpeak as it were 
out of his belly, not moving his. ps; and finally, 
one who has an evil ſpirit ſpeaking out of his belly. 
Rabelais tells us a very remarkable ſtory of an 
Italian woman, called Jacoba,Rodogyna,. one of thoſe 


engaſtrimythes, whom he had ſeen at Fertara in 


1513. She was ſaid* to be poſſeſſed by an evil ſpirit, 
who lov'd to be call'd Cincinnatulo, and reveal'd 
things paſt, to the amazement of thoſe who aſked 
her queſtions ; but uſed to lie like a devil when ſhe” 


| pretended to foretel any thing: yet the people of 


quality. of the Cifalpine Gaul uſed to conſult her 
very much, 

Father Mabillon, in his Muſæum Italicum, ſpeaks 
of a magician woman who had been thus famous at. 
Milan, where he ſaw her tomb, He calls her Guil- 
letmina ; ſaying, that after her death three hoh- 
days were inſtituted to her memory; and that thoſe 
of her ſe& had declar'd ſhe was the holy ghoſt, 
that had appear*d to the world in the. ſhape of a 
woman; but that at laſt it was known ſhe was a, 
witch, and ſhe was unſainted. Many ſaints would 
have the ſame fate, if their titles were canonically 
examined. "99s 

The Idol Manduce is the figure of gluttony, whoſe. 
eyes are bigger than its. belly, and its wide jaws. 
arm'd with dreadful teeth: tis an imitation of the 
Manducus of the ancients, 

The great number of diſhes. of all ſorts, that are 
ſacrificed to Gaſter, ſhew that gluttony reigns among 
all ſorts of people, the poor offering their groſs 
food, as well as the rich their dainties ; and that 
cdarſe fare will go down with belly-gods, and with 

| 3 all 
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on Boo IV. xlvif 
all mon in general, for-want of better,” What is of 
fer'd bim om interlarded fi- days, ſhews that this 
noble meſſer Gaſter, as he Is calf'd in the French, is 
a true papimane, and agrees pretty well witit the 
maſs, meſſe in French, which rs ich an r of the 
I uſed in thoſe times r 2 


oa CHAP: LXM. d Lv. 


mos is hypocriſy in Hebrew z ſo the iſland 

pry math (ome) is the iſtand of the hypoerites. 
Accordingly our author ſays it was wholly inhabited 
by ſham-ſaints, ſpiritual. comedians, forms of holi- 
neſs, tumblers. of beads; diſſembling mumblers of 
avemaries, and ſo forth; poor ſorry rogues, who 
wholly- liv'd on the alms that were given them by 
paſſengers, like the hermit of Lormont, between 
Blaye and Bourdeaux, Thus he chiefly places the 
orders of mendicant friars among the hypocrites, be- 
cavſe their convents have no revenue but mumping; 
and ſo they are oblig'd to affect a greater devotion 
than thoſe- religious orders who do not make a vow 
of poverty; as-theſe do, 

Our author tells us, that the pantagruelian fleet 
was becalm'd when it came in fight of that ifland, 
and was forc*d to tack from larboard to Rarboard, 
and from ſtarboard to larboard ; yet could not get 
a-head, though they had added drablers to their ſails, 
By this he infinuates, that this inferior crew-of* hy- 
pocrites did put a ftop to the -progreſs of the re- 
formation, and the diſcovery of truth in general; 
as when he himfelf- was miſus'd by ſome of them in 
the convent of cordeliers at Fontenay le Comte, 
merely becauſe he ſtudied Greek. Theſe beggarly 
tribes had not the power to raiſe a ſtorm, like the 

| | nine 


xlviii Explanatory Remarks 


vine ſail of fathers who, were going to the council of 
Cheſfil; they could do little more than hinder the 
advancement of 'thoſe who ſearched) after. truth. 
Thus we find, not only that the * could not 

proceed, but that every ſhip's company in a man- 
ner fell aſleep, dos d, and were out of ſorts, and off 
the hinges. At laſt this is remedied by ſending to 
thoſe poor hypocrites ſeventy-eight thouſand little 
Half-crowns, and by eating and drinking: which 
perhaps may mean, that provided thoſe poor hun- 
gry, curs have meat and drink, or money to get 
food, which is all they beg, they ceaſe to bark, 
and will ſuffer you to go on without any further im. 
pediment. This has been, and is ſtill obſervable in 
France, and other parts, among ſome of thoſe beg- 
ging friars; whereas your jeſuits, dominicans, au- 
ſtins, bernardins, celeſtins, theatins, and others, 
ſuch as were in the nine ſail, are not to be brib'd or 
pacified ſo eaſily. One of theſe, whoſe poetry and 
criticiſms are deſervedly eſteemed among us, has 
reflected on our author's admirable. ſatire too ſe- 
verely for a man of his ſenſe, though not for one 
of his order; I mean father Rapin : but who cculd 
expect leſs from a jeſuit, and a jeſuit too, whoſe 
ſodality is ſatiriz'd in this work? Vet, after all, that 
able critic durſt not but own that * it is a moſt in- 
genious ſatire. | 

Panurge aſks whether. there be not ſomething of 
the feminine gender among them, and whether they 
would not take a ſmall hypocritical touch by the 
by? To which anſwer is made by Xenomenes, that 
were there not ſome pretty, kind-hearted hypocri- 
teſſes, hermiteſſes, and ſpiritual actreſſes, who be- 
get a race of young hypocritillons and ſnam- ſancti- 
toes, the iſland of Chaneph had Jong ſince been 
without inhabitants. 


* Rapin's reflect. on EE 
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This is true in more than one ſenſe; for did 
not hypocrites beget others, ſome parts of the world 
would be very thin of people then thoſe ſham 
ſanctitoes and hermitillons, hom our author means; 
are chiefly the young baſtardiy monaſtic fry, the on- 
ly fruit many nuns bear, by the means of che fa 
ther confeſfor's kind applications: for ſuch of rhofe 
by-blows/as efcape abortion, or an untimely. dearth 
are rear d up for 2a while as the pious father's or 
ſiſter's poor relations; and then caged with father 
or mother to ſing mattins and veſpers, and. in- 
creaſe the larger tribe of ä worl out 
end, . 
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, * Li 
H E Iſland of Ganabin is the iſland of : thieves; 
from gannab, a thief. in Hebrew. Nenoma- 
nes ſays, that the people of that iſland are all ſuch, 
and commends Pantagruel for not going aſhore 
there. Friar John adviſes / Pantagruel to cauſe 2 
gun to be fir'd, as it were to ſalute the muſes of 
that Antiparnaſſus. By this, perhaps, our author 
may have a mind to reflect on moſt of the authors 
of that age, who, as well as ſome of this, were 
very great plagiaries. The fair fountain on that 


hill may mean the great number of ſubjects, which 


might employ their pens more to the purpoſe than 
in tranſlating many fooliſh romances, as the beſt 
hands of France did at that time. That ſpring may 
alſo ſignify the French tongue, which our author 
commends ſo much in the prologue to the fifth 
book, and inveighs againſt ſuch forts of plagiaries, 
whom he calls brokers and retailers of ancient rhap- 
ſodies, and ſuch mouldy traſh; botchers of old thread» 

Vor. IV. D ; bare 
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1 Explanatory Remarks 
bare Nuff; à hundred and a hundred times clouted up 
and piecꝰd together; wretched bunglers, that can do 


nothing but new- vamp old ruſty ſaws ;- beggarly 


ſcavengers, that rake the muddieſt canals: of anti- 
quity, &c. By which. he would encourage his 
countrymen to- fallow his example, ſtudy it, and 
write ſomething that might chiefly ſpring from their 
fancies, without being wholly indebted to foreign 
nations for what they publiſhed : yet not difdaining 
to make improvements from the thoughts of the 
Greek and Latin authors, as he himſelf has done, 
and enrich the moderns with tranſlations of the beſt 
works of the ancients, 

The large foreſt, that is round the fountain, may 
mean the wild, dark, entangled voluminous writings 
of ſome of that age. The mountain is called Anti- 
parnaſſus, in oppoſition to that where the true 
muſes were faid to dwell; and is plac'd in the 
iſland of thieves properly enough, becauſe poets, as 
well as they, are the children of penia, or poverty, 
according to our author. 

.  Panurge, who was afraid Pantagruel would land 
in the iſland of-Ganabin, uſes all the arguments 
which fear could ſuggeſt 'to a coward, to perſwade 
him not to do it; and among other things ſays, Do 
not go among em, I. beſeech you; *twere ſafer to 
take a journey to hell. Hark ! by cod's body, I hear 


dem ring the alarum bell moſt dreadfully, as the Gaſ- 


cons about Bourdeaux us'd formerly to do againſt 
the commiſſaries and officers for the tax on ſalt, or 
my ears tingle. This refers to what has been ſaid 
in the remarks on the prologue, concerning the re- 
bellion at Angouleſme and Bourdeaux. 

 Rabelais ſeems to have deſcrib'd part of this war 
in his ſecond book, when he makes Pantagruel leave 


Paris to repulſe the Dipſodes, who had beſieged the 


great city of the Amaurotes, For, though 1 have 
prov'd out of hiſtory that what is ſaid of the Dip- 
; 3 - - ſodes, 
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lodes, mayrxaſunahly be ada ptet to the war of Picardy;; 
yet I hope I have ſhew'd that gur ingenious author 
ſometimies deſcribes. two things. by lone, and ſo this 
may relate to two different actions of the ſame perſon. 

This rebellion of Augoumois and Bourdeaux hap- 
pony about the time when Anthony of Bourbon 


Was married, to ueen of Na- 
3 5b . No Franc LE Nen dro⸗ 

hor wal their father, had been earls of Angouleſme ; 

which makes our author Y, in his ſebond book, 
that Gargantua's queen was the daughter of the 
king of the Amaurots. And indeed, as there were 
no more earls of Angouleſme, that name, which ſig- 
nifies being vaniſh'd, was not altogether improper 
then, Thus Pantagruel comes from Paris to relieve 
that country, and has a bark full of ſalt tied to his 
girdle, with which. he fills the mouths of the Dip- 
ſodes ; which may imply the heat and combuſtion in 
which the people were there about the tax on ſalt: 
and, becauſe ſeveral of thoſe mutineers were hang d 
at Bourdeaux, where they were moſt outragious and 
ſtubborn, | Rabelais makes Pantagruel the inventor 
of the uſe of pantagruelion, which is hemp, pro- 
bably becauſe he advis'd to have many of them put 
to death. Indeed I have not yet found that Anthony 
de Bourbon came thither, to aſſiſt the king of Navarre 
his father - in law, governor of that country for Hen- 
ry the ſecond of France: but, as the conſtable of 
Montmorency, who, with that duke of Vendoſme, 
had commanded in Picardy that year, came into 
Xaintonge to puniſh: the rebels, tis very likely the 
duke came thither alſo; and perhaps hiſtorians are 
filent in the matter, becauſe he only canie as a vo- 
junteer; and the caſe did not ſeem worth employ- 
ing at once a king of Navarre, a high conſtable of 
France, and a prince of the royal family. And this 
may be the reaſon why our ſatirical hiſtorian has 
chus'd to burleſque that expedition: for * 
D 2 there 
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there could be no honour to the duke in being con- 
cern'd in it, principally under others 5 though it 
were but in complaiſance to the princeſs '6f Navarre, 
kis new wife; and her royal parents, the honeys: 
__ Gy OR" do Nene 
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N fear, encreas'd by the noiſe of the 
1 guns, makes him run mad for a while, and lay 
hold of the huge cat Rodilardus, by which he was 
ſcratch'd. He ſaith, he took it to be a young ſoft- 
chin'd devil, and thought he had ſnatch'd it up in 
the great hutch of hell, as thieviſhly as any ſizer of 
Montague college could have done, Rodilardus ſtands 
for Croquelardon, lick-ſauce, à paraſitical ſmell- 
feaſt, This paſſage, doubtleſs, refers to ſome of 
Montluc's adventures, hardly to be diſcover'd in our 
age; yet known in that during which he liv'd, Pa- 
nurge s cowardice and impudence ſuit pretty well 
with that biſhop of Valence's character; as appears 
by what I ſaid of his daring to preach before queen 
Catherine of Medicis, with a hat and cloke on, 
like a Geneva divine, and then not having the cou- 
rage to go on, but leaving off in the midſt of his 
ſermon (though the queen abetted him, and her pre- 
ſence ſecur d him) as ſoon as the conſtable of Mont- 
morenoy! of poke two words againſt _ way of /preache 
ing. 
- Here Rabelais takes an opportunity to bring in a 
ſtory, which, as well as ſome other things of as odi- 
ous a nature, I would have omitted, did not ma- 
ny learved, men deſpiſe a maim'd or imperfeRt book, 
as much as ſome ſelfiſh women hate a male in thoſe 
circumſtances. That ſtory is what is ſaid of Ed» 
91111 | 4 U ward 


on Book IV. li 


ward V, Rig of Eogland, and Fiaicis Villdwthe 
witty* rogue,” of whom 1 havg already ſpoken; Bur, 
with "our author's good leave,” chis Rory is as falſe as 
it is filthy and improbable; tough we. ſhould ſup. 
poſe el 154 miſtake in ine printing (as there are 
thouſands even in the beſt editions of this work, I 
have ſeen yet). For none can imagine that Rabelais 
was ſo lttle'vers'd in hiſtory, as not to know that Ed- 
ward V died” à child, and can neither have been coſ- 
tive in his old age, nor familiar with Villon ; who, 
according to Paſquier, muſt have been hang'd before 
the reign of that unfortunate prince, and, perhaps, 
before his birth, And ſhould any ſay that Rabelais 
means Edward the fourth; I anſwer, that he neither 
died old, nor could be droll'd upon at that rate, by 
2 buffooning inmate; ſince, though he was not one 
of the wiſeſt heads, yet he was one of the braveſt 
warriors: of his time, having fought' nine pitch'd 
battles, generally on foot, and at laſt gloriouſly 
overcome all his enemies: ſo that the witty jeſter 
would hardly have offer'd to have told him, that 
the fight of Lewis the eleventh's oriflame, or royal 
ſtandard, would have ſcar'd him into a looſeneſs, 
The verſes which Rabelais makes Villon ſpeak, are 
mention'd as his by Paſquier, ſomewhat otherwiſe 
than in this chapter : 
. Je ſuis Frangois, dont ce me poiſe, 

Ne de Paris, prez de Pontoiſe ; 

On, d'une corde d'une toiſe, 

Saura mon col, que mon cul poiſe, 


The end of the Remarks on Book Iv. 
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Epiſtle Dedicatory 


OF THIS 
FOURTH BOOK, 


To the moſt Illuſtrious 


PRINC K;. 
Reverend Lord, O DE T, 
Cardinal de Chaſtillon. 

5 prince, how often I have been, and am daily 

preſs'd and required, by great numbers of 
bles: they tell me that many languiſhing, fick, and 
diſconſolate perſons perufing them, have deceived 


AND MOST 
OU are not unacquainted, moſt illuſtrious 
eminent perſons, to proceed in the pantagruelian fa- 
their 


The epiſtle dedicatory. ' I 


their grig5,/,paſs"d their time mami. and been in- 
ſpired with ne joy and comfort. I commonly an- 


ſwer, that Im d not at glory and applauſe, when T 


d myſelf with writing ; hut only deſign'd to 
give by my pen, to the abſent blent Wh labour under af. 
tliction, that little help which at all times I willingly 
ſtrive to give to the preſent that ſtand in need of my 
art and fervice, Sometimes I at large relate to 


how, Hippagrates in ſeyeral places, and particularly 


in lib. 6. epidem. deſeribing the inſtitution of the 
phyſician his diſciple, and alſo Soranus of Epheſus, 

Oribaſius, Galen, Hali Abbas, and other authors, 
have deſcended to particulars, in the preſcription of 
his motions, deportment, looks, countenance, grace- 
fulneſs, civility, cleanlineſs of face, cloaths, beard, 
hair, hands, mouth, even. his very nails; as if he 
were to play the part of a lover in ſome comedy, or 
enter the liſts to fight ſome potent enemy. And in- 
deed the practice of phyſic is properly enough com- 
par'd by Hippocrates to a fight, and alſo to a farce 
acted between three „the patient, the phyſi- 
cian, and the diſeaſe. Which paſſage has ſometimes 
put me in mind of. Julia's ſaying to Auguſtus her fa- 
ther, (1) One day ſhe came before him in à very 
gorgeous, looſe, laſcivious dreſs, which very much 
diſpleas'd him, though he did not much diſcover: his 
diſcontent, The next day ſhe put on another, and in 
a modeſt garb, ſuch as the chaſte Roman ladies wore, 


came into his preſence, The kind father could not 


then forbear expreſſing the pleaſure which he took to 
ſee her ſo much alter d, and faid to her: Ohl how 
much more this .garb becomes, and .is commendable 
in the daughter of Auguſtus . But ſhe, having her 
excuſe ready, -anſwered ; This day, fir, I dreſs'd 


myſelf to pleaſe my father's eye; | yeſterday, to gra; 
22 day, 21 0 ; % 6 55 "I 
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nr it of my Ruſband. Thus, a in looks 
and garb, nay even, as formerly was the faſhion, with 
a rich and pleaſant gown with four ſleeves, which 
was called philomium, according to Petrus Alexan- 
drinus in 6, Epidem. a phyſician might anſwer to 
ſuch as might find the metamorphoſis indecent: Thus 
have I accoutred myſelf, not that 1 am proud of ap- 
pearing in ſuch a dreſs; but for the ſake of my pa- 
tient, whom alone 1 wholly deſign to pleaſe, and no 
ways offend or diffatisfy, There is alſo a paſſage in 
our father Hippocrates, in the book I have nam'd, 
which cauſes ſome to ſweat, diſpute, and labour : not 
indeed to know whether the phyſician's frowning, 
diſcontented, and moroſe catonian look render the 
patient ſad, and his joyful, ſerene, and pleaſing coun- 
tenance rejoice him; for experience teaches us that this 
is moſt certain: but whether ſuch ſenſations of grief, 
or pleaſure, are produc'd by the apprehenſion of the 
patient obſerving his motions and qualities in his phy- 
ſician, and drawing from thence conjectures of the 
end and cataſtrophe of his diſeaſe; as, by his pleaſing 
- took, joyful and deſirable events, and by his ſorrow- 
ful and unpleafing air, ſad and diſmal conſequences ; 
and whether thoſe ſenſations be produced by a tranſ- 
fuſjon of the ſerene or gloomy, aerial or terreſtrial, 
joyful or melancholic ſpirits of the phyfician, into 
the perſon of the patient, as is the opinion of Plato 
and Averroes, 

Above all things, the fore-cited authors have given 
particular directions to phyſicians about the words, 
diſcourſe, and converſe, which they ought to have 
with their patients; ; every one aiming at one point, 
that is, to rejoice them without offending God, and 
in no ways whatſoever to vex or diſpleaſe them, | 
Which cauſes (2) —— much to blame the phy- 

ſician 


(32) Herophilus] Rabelais forgets himſelf, It was 
2 | not 
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fician 7 who bei n Hi patient of his 
v Wack fe auer! wa 
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patroclus Fork whom all allow, 
"I much a better n man . N eee 


Another, who had a mit a to know the fats" or 
his diſtemper, aſking him; a ter our merry Patelin' 8 


way; Well, doctor, does not my water tell you 1 


ſhall die ? He fooliſhly anſwer'd, No; if Latona, the 


mother of thoſe lovely twins, Phcebus and Diana, be- 


got thee. Galen, lib. 4. comment. 6. epidem. 
blames much alſo Quintus his tutor, who, a certain 
nobleman of Rome, his patient, ſaying to him, You 
have been at "breakfaſt, my maſter, your breath 
ſmells of wine; anſwer' d arrogantly, Yours ſmells of 
fever: which is the better ſmell of the two, wine, or 
a putrid fever? But the calumny of certain cannibals, 


miſanthropes, perpetual (3) eaves-drappers, has been 


ſo foul and exceſſive againfl me, that it had conquer- 
ed my patience, and I had refolved not to write one 
jot more, For the leaſt of their detractions were, 
that my books are all ſtuffed with various hereſies, of 
which, nevertheleſs, they could not ſhew one ſingle 


inſtance : much indeed of comical and facetious fovl- 
eries, neither offending God nor the king; (and truly 


I own they are the only ſubject, and only theme of 
theſe books) but of hereſy, not a word, unleſs 
they interpreted wrong, and againſt all uſe of reaſon, 
and common language, what I had rather ſuffer a 


not Herophilus that blam'd Callianax, but another, Cal- 
lianax, in the place from whence this is quoted, is only 
faid to be an Herophilian. See Galen on lib. 6 of Hip- 
pocrates de epidem. 

(2) Eaves-droppers] Agelaſtes, i. e. one that never 


wand, ; a Greek word as well as milanthroꝑe; a man- 
der,. 


I thouſand 


* 


+I | tank Pf TH 4 
un Ts e dellicitory. 
"thouſand Jeaghs, eit der ran, "thin, "Have 
thought: "as who Mould make bread to be None, a 
fiſh to be a ſexpent, and an egg to be à ſcorpion, 
'This, my lord, ORE Sets, to tell you, as [ 
was 2 it in your preſence, that if I did 
not eſteem myſelf a better chriſt,an, than they ſhow 
themſelves. towards me, and if my life, writings, 
Words, . nay thoughts, betray d to me one ſingle ſpark 
of hereſy, or I ſhould in a deteſtable rhanner fall in- 
to the ſnares of the ſpirit of detraction, H., 
Who, by their means, raiſes ſuch crimes againſt me; 
1 would then, like the phcenix, gather dry wood, 
Kindle a fire, and burn myſelf in the midſt, of it, 
You were then pleaſed to ſay to me, that king Fran- 
cis, of eternal memory, had been made ſenſible of 
thoſe falſe accuſations ; and that Having cauſed my 
books (mine, 1 ſay, becauſe ſeveral falſe and infa- 
mous have been wickedly laid to me) to be carefully 
and diſtinctly read to him by the moſt learned and 
faithful anagnoſt in this kingdom, he had not found 
any paſſage ſuſpicious z and that he abhorr'd a (4) cer- 
tain envious, ignorant, hypocrital informer, who ground- 
ed a mortal hereſy on an (5) n put inſtead of an m 
by the (6) careleſneſs of the printers, 


(4) A certain envious, &c.] The original has it onlya 
ſrake-eater, by which word Rabelais deſigns the monks ; 
whom, in chap, 46, he compares to the Troglody tes, 
who, Pliny tells us, lib, 5. cap. 8, liv'd in caverns, and 

fed on ſnakes, hs 
([,) Ann for an m] As there are inſtances enough that 
| y.they wrote aſme with an ſ, for ame, the ſoul; 
this might be an impious allufion of aſme to aſne, an als, 
which ſo often is mentioned, I. 3, c. 22 and 23, in the 
old editions. Thoſe of Lyons, and that of 1626, cor- 
rected, as is ſaid in the title, according to the cenſure 

paſs'd in 1552, has removed the ſcandal, _ . 
(6) Careleſneſs of the printers] The author had before 
.complained of them in prol. to 1, 3, printed even in 1546. 
As 


The-epillle dedicatory. lix 
As much was done by his ſon, our moſt gracioum 
-virtaous, and bleſſed ſovereign; Henry, whom heaven 
long preſerve: ſo that he granted you his royal privi- 
lege, and particular fan r 
ſlandering adverſaries. 

You kindly condeſcended fince,: to convarnoule 
theſe happy news at Paris; and alſo lately, when 
you viſited my lord cardinal du Bellay, who, for the 
benefit of his health, after a liggeripg-diſtemper, was 
retired to St. Maur, that place (or rather paradiſe) 


of ſalubrity, ſerenity, conveniency, and all deſirable 


country pleaſures, 

Thus, my lord, under ſo glorious a patronage, I 
am emboldened once more to draw my pen, undaunt- 
ed now and ſecure; with hopes that you will ſtill 
prove to me, againſt the power of detraction, a ſe- 
cond Gallic Hercules in learning, prudence, and elo- 
quence x" an Alexicacos in virtue, power, and au- 
thority : you, of whom 1 may truly ſay what the 
wiſe monarch Solomon ſaith of Moſes; that great pro- 
phet and captain of Iſrael, Eceleſiaſt. 45. AMmanfear- 
ing and loving God, who found favqur in the fight 
of all fleſh, well-beloved both of God and man; 
whoſe memorial is bleſſed, God made him like to 
the glorious ſaints, and magnified him ſo, that his 
enemies-ſtood in fear of him; and for him made 


wonders; made him glorious in the fight of kings, 


gave him a commandment for his people, and by him 
ſhew'd his light: he ſanctiſied him in his faithfulneſs, 
and meekneſs, and choſe him out of all men, By 


him he made us to hear his voice, and cauſed by him - 


the law of life and knowledge to be given. | 
Accordingly, if 1 ſhall be ſo happy as to hear any 
one commend thoſe merry compoſures, they ſhall be 
adjur'd by me to be oblig'd, and pay their thanks to 
- you alone, as alſo to offer their prayers to heaven, 
for the continuance and increaſe of your greatneſs ; 
and to attribute no more to me, than my humble and 
D 6 ready 
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ready obedience to your commands : for by your moſt 

-honourable encouragement, you at once have inſpir d 

me with ſpirit, and with invention; and without 
vou my heart had faild me, and the fountain-head- 
of my animal ſpirits had been dry, May the lord 

keep you in his bleſſed mercy. 


My Lox», 
Your moſt humble, and 


moſt devoted ſervant, 


Paris, this 28th of 
January, MDLII, 


Francis RaABELA1S, Phyſician. 
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PROLOGUE 


TO THE 


FourTHn Book... 


610 OOD people, God fave and keep you! 


Where are you? I can't ſee you: ftay---PI 
ſaddle my noſe with ſpeRacles-----Oh, oh! 
(2) 'twill be fair anon, (3) I ſee you. Well, you 
have had a good vintage, they ſay ; this is no bad 


(1) Good people—T' can't ſee you] He can't ſee good 
people, they are ſo ſcarce, So Ariſtophanes, in his Plutus, 
nds Cremylus ſpeak. 

(3) *'Twill be fair anon] It ſhou'd be engliſh'd; ſoft 
and fair, lent is drawing to an end: I ſee you, Bien & 
beau, 8'en va quareſme: je vous vols, 

(3) I ſee you] Rabelais, who but a moment before 
ſaw none of theſe good people, to whom he addreſſes his 
prologue (or preface) ſees numbers of em all of a ſudden 
which he aſcribes to lent drawing to a concluſion. And, 
indeed, as ſoon as Eaſter appr roaches, in obedience to the 
church's command, every body is forward to receive the 
communion, in order to ſeem at leaſt to be good people, 


news 


Ixii The. author's prolegue. | 
ness to Frank, you ray fwear, ' You have gdt an in- 
Sallible cure againſt thirſt : rarely ꝓerſorm ' d of yen, 
my friends ! Vou, your wives, children, friends, and 
families are in as good caſe as hearts can wiſnh; tis 
well, tis as I'd havetit 7 God be praiſed for it, and 
if ſuch be his will, may you long be ſo, For my 
part, I am thereabouts, thanks to his bleſſed good- 
neſs ; and by the means of a little pagtagrueliſm, 
(which you know is a certain jollity of mind, pickled 
in the ſcorn of fortune) you ſee me now hale and 
»cheery, as ſound as- a bell, and ready to drink, if 
you will, Wou'd you know why Pm thus, good 
people? I'll e'en give you a poſitive anſwer---Such 
is the Lord's will, which I obey and revere ; it being 
ſaid in his word, in great deriſion to the phyſician, 
neglectful of his own health, Phyſician, heal thyſelf, 
Galen had ſome-knowledge of the bible, and had 
convers d with the chriſtians of his time, as appears 
lib, xx. de uſu partium; lib. 2, de differentiis pul- 
ſuum, cap. 3, and ibid, lib, 3. cap. 2, and lib, de 
terum affectibus (if it be Galen's). Yet *twas not br 
any ſuch veneration of holy-writ that he tobk Eare of 
his oven health, No, twas for fear of being twitted 
With the ſaying ſo well known among phyſicians, 


Ielpog d , aules ine (4) Sedos. | 


- He boaſts of healing poor and rich, 
'Yet is himſelf all over itch, 


This made him boldly ſay, that he did not deſire 
to be efteemed a phyfician, if from his twenty-elghth 
year to his old age he had not Iiv'd in perfe& health, 
except ſome { 5) ephemerous fevers,” of which he ſoon 


([) Bpvwr] A ſentence aſcrib'd by Plutarch to a cer- 
tain tragic poet, See his difcourſe againſt Clotes the Epi- 
curean. 

(5) Ephemerous fevers] Fevers that laſt but a day, 

--and are cured with reſt. 
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kid tüchſelf : yet he Was * of the ſoundeſt 


temper, Nis ſtömach being evidentliy bad. Indeetyas 


mne faith, lib; 5. de fanitute tuenda, 2 
_ will hardly be thought very eareful of the health of 


others, Who neglects his on. (6) Aſclepiades boaſt- 


ed yet mote than this : forthe (did that he had artiched / 


-with fortune not to be reputed aphiyſic ian, if he could 
be ſaid to have been fick, fince he began to practiſe 
phyſic, to his latter age, hieh he reach d, luſty lin 
all his members, and victoribdus over fortune; till at 
haſt the old gentleman unluckily tumbled down from 
the top of a certain ill-· propt and (7) rotten ſtalr- 
caſe, and ſo there was an end of him. 
If dy ſome diſaſter health is fled from your wor- 
ſnips to the right or to the left, above or below, be- 
fore or behind, within or without, far or near, on 
this fide or t' other fide, whereſoever it be, may you 
preſently, with the help of the Lord, meet with it. 


- Having found it, may you immediately claim it, ſeize 


it and ſecure it. The law allows it: the king would 
have it ſo : nay, you have my advice for it. Neither 
more nor leſs than the 1aw-makers'of old did fully 
impower a maſter to claim and ſeize his run-a- way 
ſervant, wherever he might be found, Ods-bodikins, 
is it not written and warranted by the ancient cuſ- 
toms of this ſo noble, ſo rich, ſo fluurithing realm of 
France, (8) that the dead ſeizes the quick? See what 
has been declar'd very lately in that point by that 
learned, wiſe, (9) courteous,” humane, and juſt ei- 
Vvilian, 
(6) Aſclepiades, c.] See Pliny, I. 26, c. 3. 
(7) Rotten ſtairs] See Pliny, I. 7, c. 27. 

8 The dead, &c.] That is, the death of a perſon 
, gives a right to his heir to ſeize what he has left, i; e. to 
give him as it were livery: and ſeiſin of it, as I ſuppoſe 

that's meant by the word ſeiſe. | 
(9) Courteous, &c,] When Tiraqueau was lieutenant 
ge of the bailywick of Fontenay- le-Comte, 5 
d 


iv . The, author's prologue. 


-vilian, AndrewTiraquean, (10) counſellor of the great, 
- viRtorious and triumphant Henry IId, in the moſt 
Honourable court of parliament at Paris, Health is 
our life, as (11) Ariphron the Sicyonian wiſely has 
it: without health life is no life, tis not living life : 
\ (a2) ABVOE BTO, BYOE ABI'NTOE,:. Without 
health life is only a languiſnment, and an image of 
death. Therefore, you that want your health, that 
is to ſay, that are dead, ſeize the quick; ſecure liſe to 
yourſelves, that is to ſay, health. 
I Thave this hope in the Lord, that he will hear ou 
ſupplications, conſidering with what faith and zeal 
we pray, and that he will grant this our wiſh, becauſe 
tis moderate and mean, Mediocrity was held by the 
- ancient ſages to be golden, that is to ſay, precious, 
prais'd by all men, and pleaſing in all places, Read 
the ſacred bible, you'll find, the prayers of thoſe who 
aſked moderately were never unanſwer' d. For ex- 
ample, little dapper Zaccheus, whoſe body and re- 


leas'd Rabelais out of priſon, into which the cordeliers of 
the place had caſt him. Rabelais here teſtifies his gratis» 
tude to him, 

* (10) Great, victorious and triumphant] M. du Chat 
ſays, the author having publiſh'd this his fourth book be- 
fore Henry IId had ſeiz'd the three biſhopricks (Meta, 
Toul and Verdun, I ſuppoſe he means) the elogium we 
ſee here of that monarch, was inſerted after the firſt edi- 
tion, and only out of regard to that conqueſt, 

(x1) Ariphron] See Athenzus, I. 15, c. ultim. 

(12) ABTOE BI'OE, BTO ABVNTOE] To 


theſe Greek words ſhould be added, xe vyitiac, and 
then the tentence is complete, otherwife not. Here it 
may not be amiſs to obſerve, that the great Pyrrhus king 
of Epirus (now Albania Inferior) never pray'd the gods 
to give him any thing but health : and Menage uſed to 
ſay, Sanitas lanitatum, omnia ſanitas. | 
liques 
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kques the monks of (13) St. Garlick near Orleans 

boaſt of having, and nick-nam'd him St. (14) Sylvas 

nus; he only wiſh'd to ſee our blefſed Saviour near 

jeruſalem. Twas but a ſmall requeſt, and no more 
than any body then might pretend to. But alas ! he 

was but low built; and one of ſo diminutive a ſize; 
among the crowd, could not ſo much as get a glimpſe - 
of him. Well then he ſtruts, | ſtands on tip-toes, 
buſtles and beſtirs his ſtumps; ſhoves and makes 
way, and with much ado clambers up a ſycamore, 
Upon this, the Lord, who knew his ſincere affection, 


_ preſented himſelf to his fight, and was not only ſeen 


by him, but heard alſo: nay, what's more, he came 
to his houſe, and bleſt his family. 159 
One of the ſons of the prophets in Iſrael felling 
wood near the river Jordan, his hatchet forſook the 
helve, and fell to the bottom of the river: ſo he pray d 
to have it again (*twas but a ſmall requeſt, mark ye 
me) and Raving a ftrong faith, he did not throw the 
hatchet after the helve, as ſome ſpirits of contradiction 
ſay by way of ſcandalous blunder, but the helve af- 


ter the hatcher, as you all properly have it. Preſent- 


ly two great miracles were ſeen: up ſprings the 
hatchet from the bottom of the water, and fixes itſelf 
to its old acquaintance the helve, Now had he wiſh» 
ed to coach it to heaven in a fiery chariot like Elias, 
to multiply in ſeed like Abraham, be as rich as- Job, 
ſtrong as Sampſon, and beautitul as Abſalom, would he 


(13) Monks of St. Garlick] Or rather St. Onion; for 
Rabelais, who was a dear lover of puns (and the worſe 
the pun the better, as mr, Dryden uſed to ſay) quibbles 
upon the ſimilitude between ainan and onion : for near 
Orleans there is an abbey called St, Aignan, or Anian, as 
tis pronounced, and ſo ſounds juſt like Oignon. 

(14) —_— From ſylva a wood, Zaccheus might 
be ſo call'd from his climbing up a tree, the better to bo- 
hold the Meſſias as he paſs d by, $3.00, Add 


have 


* 


Iv The author's prologue: 


have obtain'd it, d' ye think? T'troth, my friends, 1 

queſtion it very much. 

Now I talk of moderate wiſhes in point of hatchet 
(but hark e me, be ſure you don't forget When we 
ought to drink) 1˙N tell you what's written among 
the apologues of wiſe' ZEſop the Frenchman, I mean 
the Phrygian and Trojan, as Max. Planudes makes 
him; from which! people, according to the moſt 
faithful chroniclers, the noble French are deſcended, 
lian writes that he was of Thrace ; and Agathias, 
after Herodotus, that he was of Samos : tis-all one to 
Frank, 

In his time liv'd a.(1 5) poor honeſt country fellow 
of Gravot, Tom Wellhung by name, a wood-cleaver 
dy trade, who in that le drudgery made ſhift ſo to 
pick up a ſorry livelihood. It happen'd that he loſt 
his hatchet, Now tell me who ever had more cauſe 
to be vex d than'poor Tom? Alas, his whole eſtate 
and life depended on his hatchet : by his hatchet he 
earn'd many a fair penny of the beſt 
or log merchants, among whom he went a jobbing ; 
for want of his hatchet he was like to ſtarve; and 

nad death but met him fix days after without a hatchet, 
the grim fiend would have mow*d him down in the 
tw¾inkling of a bed-ſtaff, In this ſad caſe he began 

to be in a heavy taking, and call'd upon Jupiter with 
the moſt eloquent prayers (for you know, - neceſſity 
was themother of eloquence.) With the whites of 
his eyes turn'd up towards heaven, down on his mar- 
rowbones, his arms rear'd high, his fingers ſtretched 
wide, and'his head bare, the poor wretch without 
ceaſing was roaring out, by way of litany, at every re- 
petition of his ſupplications, 11 hatchet, lord Jupi- 


(15) A poor honeſt country fellow] A ſtory very like 
this we have among the Diverſorum authorum joculariter 
-ditta, printed at the end of Poggius's jeſts and merry 


tales, edition of 1541, It begins, Imperator Adrianus. 
ter, 
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The author's (prologue. 'bev 
ter, my harchet, my hatchet only my hatchet; O 
Jupiter, or money to buy another, and a 
elſe ! alas, my poor hatchet} : - - - n 
Jupiter happen d then to be holding a grand 

cil about certain urgent affairs, and old gammer Cy- 
bele was juſt giving her opinion, or, if you had ra- 
ther have it fo, it Was [young Phorbus the Beat; 
but in ſhort, Tom's duteries and Idtrientatior Ire 
loud, that they were lieard With no Tall amaze 
ment at the counci]-board, hy the Whole confiſtor 
of the gods, What a devil have we below, Ki 
Jupiter, that howls. ſo horridly? By the mud of 
Styx, have'nt we had all along, and havent we here 
ſtill enough to do, to ſet to rights a world of damm' d 
puzzling "buſineſſes of conſequence? We made an 
end of the fray between Preſthan king of Perſa, 
and Soliman the Turkiſh emperor: we have ſtopp' d 


up the paſſages between the Tartars and the Muf- 


covites ; ànſwer'd the Xetiff's petition; done th 
ſame to that of (16) Golgots Rays: the tate" 


Parma's diſpatch'd ; fo is that of Maydemiburg, 


that of Mirandola, and that of Africa, that town 
on the Mediterranean which we call (17) Aphro- 
diſtum i Tripoli by careleſſneſs has got a new maſter 
her hour was come. | * 
Here are the Gaſcons curſing and damning, de- 
manding (18) the reſtitution of their bells. 
In 


(16) Golgots Rays] The famous corfair Dragut. 
(17) Aphrodiſium] A town of Africa in Barbary, - 
(18) Reſtitution of their bells] King Francis Iſt Had 


introduced the tax on ſalt throughout the tounitry of 


Guienne. The people, "eſpecially the ' peaſants, "who 
could not brook this new impoſition, too their oppor- 
tunity, and when the new king, Henry H, was in Pied- 
mont with moſt of his fortes, "roſe in arms and crowded 
into Bourdeaux, 'where they maſſacred the kings's lied 
tenant of the province, 'Tviſtan de Monnins,' — 
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and then it is thrown with violence to the ground, 
10 ö where 


Ixvii The author's prologue: 
In yonder corner are the Saxons, Eaſterlings, Oſ. 


| can and Germans, nations formerly;anvincible, 


t now (19) aberkeids, bridled, curbed, and 
1 _  . | brought 


+ 
on”. * 
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of the high conſtables, This rebellion too much con- 
gern d the firſt (military) officer of the crown, for him 
to ſit ill, and not take immediate meaſures to puniſh it 
with ſeverity, He haſtened towards Bourdeaux with 
ſome troops, and a good train of artillery, in 1549, and 
being thrown open, on the bare terror of his 
name, among other diſgraceful penalties which he in- 
flifted on the people of Bourdeaux, he took away all 
their bells; nor were they reſtored to them again till 
three months afterwards, together with their privileges. 
See Mezeray in the year above-mentioned, 
( 19) Aberkeids] It was the emperor Charles Vth, 
who, tho' he had for many years been crippled with the 


gout, yet held the German noſes to the grindſtone, and 


had fo done even from the time he obtain'd the victory 
over the proteſtants at Mulberg in 1547. The notes on 
the fourth book of Rabelais, aſcrib'd to Rabelais him- 
ſelf, gives us for High Dutch the word aberkeids, which 
is read in this place in all the editions I have ſeen ; and 
they explain it by reviled, ſnub'd. But this is no Ger- 
man word, much leſs ought to have the ſignification 
thoſe notes put upon it. Which may raiſe a juſt ſuſpi- 
cion that Rabelais was not the author of thoſe notes. 


Aber-geiſs, for ſo it ought to be ſpelt, is compounded 


of geiſs, a goat, and haber, oats, (and ſo ſay we too, in 
the north of north of England, an haver-cake, i. e. an 
oat- cake. Do ye ken the ſteg a-gobbling up the haver 


'at the leer deur, in ſome parts of Yorkſhire, i. e, Do 


ſee the gooſe eating up the oats at the barn-door.) 
Now this word Aber-geiſs means a particular ſort of 
top or gigg, which the children divert themſelves with 
in Germany, eſpecially at Straſburg, where Rabelais in 
his travels, no doubt, tarry'd ſome time, This top has 
a head and a tail, about which a packthread is wound, 
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brought under by a paultry diminutive crippled fel 
low they aſk us revenge, relief, reſtitution of their 
former good ſenſe and ancient libefty, 

But what ſhall we do with this fame (20) Ramus 
and this Galland, with à pox to em, who, fur“ 
rounded with a ſwarm of their ſcullions, black- 
guard: ragamvuffins; ſizers, vouchers and ſtipulators, 
ſet” together by the ears the whole univerſity of 
paris? I am in a ſad quandary about it, and for the 
heart's blood of me can't tell yet with whom of the 
two to ſide. Peg 45 ee 1 
Both ſeem to me notable fellows, and as true cods 
as ever piſs'd. The one has (21) roſe-nobles, I ſay 
fine and weighty ones; (22) the other would gladly 
have ſome too. The one knows. ſomething; the 
other's no dunce. The one loves the better ſort of 
men; the other's beloved by em. The one is an 
old cunning ſox; the other with tongue and pen, 


where ſor a time it makes à noiſe, enough to frighten 
one that knows nothing of the matter, It is this child- 
iſh ſport that Rabelais here compares the Germans to, 
whom in his time Charles V made to go like fo many 
tops; but they ſoon found means to recover their li- 
de | | 


ity. * 

(20) Ramus, &c.] Ramus oppos'd Ariſtotle's phi- 
loſophy : Gallandus defended; it. Tho' Ramus never 
writ againſt any of his adverſaries, yet Gallandus fell 
foul on him, and by the by calls Rabelais a ridiculous 
writer: his words are, vernaculos ridiculi Pantagruelis 
libros, &c. Here Rabelais reyenges himſelf, but not 
ſeverely, See Ramus's life by Tho, Freigius, p. 34. 

{ 21) The one has Roſe-nobles] Ramus, who was 
rich, 2 s 
(22) The other wou'd gladly have ſome too] Rabe 
lais ſeems here to tax Peter Gallandus with having no os 
ther view in writing againſt Ramus, in behalf of the 
old philoſophy, but only to get patrons that might make 


him r ich doo. - 


tooth 
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taoth and nail, falls fav! on the ancient. Cat) ofaters 

ee pn nd barks at thera like a turn. 
hat think'ſt thou oft, ſay, thou bawedy Pria- 

pus? I have found. thy-counc Juſt; before. now,” et 

habet tua mentula mentem. 8% eit brig 

-. King Jupiter (anfwer'd Priapus, Banding up and 
taking off his cowl; his ſnout upcas' d. and rbar'd 
up, fiercely and ſuy propt) ſince yo compare the 
ene to a yelping ſnarling cur, and the other to fly 
Reynard the ſox, my advice is, with ſubmiſſion, that 
without fretting or puzzling your brains any farther 
about em, without any more ado: een ſerve em 
both as in the days of yore you did the dog and the 
fox, How? aſk d Jupiter ; when ? who were they? 
where was it? You have a rare memory, ſor ought 
I ſee, return'd Priapus ! This right worſhipful father 
Bacchus, whom we have here ' nodding with his 
crimſon. phyz, to be revenged, on the Thebans, had 
got a fairy fox, who, whatever miſchief he did, 
was never to be caught or wrong'd by. any beat 
that wore a head, 

The noble Vulcan here preſent had fram'd. a dog 
of Moneſian braſs, and with long puffing and blow- 
ing put the ſpirits. of life into him: he gave it you, 
you gave it your miſs Europa, miſs Europa gave it 
Minos, Minos gave it Procris, Procris gave it Cepha- 
lus. He was alſo of the fairy kind; ſo that, like 
the lawyers of our age, he was too hard for all other 
ſorts of creatures; nothing could ſcape the dog. 
Now who ſhould happen to meet but theſe two? 
What do you think they did? Dog by his deſtiny was 
to take fox, and fox by his fate was not to be 
taken, 

The caſe was brought before your council: you 
proteſted that you would not act againſt the fates z and 


8 (23) Ancient orators and philoſophers] Ariſtotle and 
the 
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the fates Were contradictory. .In- ſhort, the end and 
reſult of the matter was, that to reconcile two con · 
tradictiona Was an ĩmpoſſibility in nature. The very 
pang put you into (24) a ſweat; ſome drops 
which happening to ligimt aon the earth, —— 
what the mortals call cabbage. All our noble con- 
ſiſtory, for Want of 'a categorical! reſolution, wert 


ſeiz d with ſuch a horrid thirſt, that above ſeventy- 


eight hogſheads of nectar were ſwill' d down at that 
ſitting, At laſt you took my advice, and tranſmo- 
griphy' d *em into ſtones; and immediately got rid of 
your perplexity, and a truce with thirſt was pro- 


claim'd thro* this vaſt Olympus, This was the year 


of flabby cods, near (25) Teumeſſus, between 
Thebes and Chalcis, 

After this manner, tis my opinion, that you ſhould 
petrify this dog and this fox, The metamorphoſis 
will not be (26) incongruous : for they both bear 
the name of (27) Peter. And becauſe, according to 
the Limoſin proverb, to make an oven's mouth there 
muſt be three ſtones, you may aſſociate them with 
maſter (28) Peter du Coignet, whom you formerly 

petri- 
| (24) A ſweat] Nothing is ſo brackiſh to the taſte as 
ſweat, and nothing cauſes drought like cabbage, particu- 
larly that call'd cole-cabbage, whether dreſs'd with beef 
marrow for fleſh-days, or with oil for fiſh-days. The 
white cabbage-heads, being of themſelves inſipid, muſt 
be well pepper d and ſalted, eſpecially confifting of fo 
many very thick leaves, that neither the ſalt nor pepper 
can penetrate, unleſs there's abundance of both. 

(25) Teumeſſus] Pauſanias, in his Bœotica, relates this 
fable, and after him Cœlius Rhodiginus. 

(26) Incongruous] Read, inftead of not incongru 
not unprecedented, there having been one before, It is 
in the beſt editions incogneue, not incongrue. 

(27) Peter] Pierre, in French, ſignifies both Peter and 
a ſtone, 


(38) Peter du Coignet] Or de Coigneres, a kpight, 
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petrified for the ſame cauſe. Then thoſe” three dead 
pieces ſhall be put in an equilateral trigone, ſomewhere 
in the great temple at Paris; in the middle of the 
porch, if you will there to perform the ofſſee of ex. 
tinguiſhers, and with their noſes put out the lighted 
candles, torches, tapers and flambeaux; ſince, while 
they liv'd, they ſtill lighted ballock-like the fre of 
faction, diviſion; (22) ballock ſects, and wrangling 
. © = Of » 3 6858 *7 1 10 ede among 
and advocate- general of the parliament of Paris, in the 
reign of Philip de Valois, did with great vigour, and ſome 
ſucceſs, oppoſe the incroachments made by the clergy of 
His time on the king's authority, © The ecclefiaſticks la- 
bour'd hard to ruin this honeſt man, but in vain. So they 
fell foul on his memory, and as ſoon as ever he was dead, 
they caus'd' to be made, in moſt of the churches which 
were chiefly reſorted to, ſeveral odd kind of groteſque 
monkey- like figures in ſtone, and gave them the name 
of Pierre du Coignet, from their being placed in corners 
(coins in French). Theſe impertinent ſtatues, they would 
ye to repreſent the impious Pierre de Cugnieres, as they 
call'd him, He being thus mark'd, before he dy'd, for 
an enemy of the church, and a reprobate, people made 
a merit of abuſing his ſtatues any how, Thus at Notre 
Dame at Paris, under a ſhew of offering candles to the ſta- 
tue of Peter du Coignet, as is uſually done to the ima- 
ges of the ſaints, they run the candles in his face when 
they wanted to extinguiſh them. And it being impoſſible 
but that this ridiculous figure, being put to ſuch a uſe, 
muſt be extremely dawb'd and begrimed, thence it came 
about, that in order to exaggerate the uglineſs of any 
body, it has been a common ſaying for above two hun- 
dred years, uglier than Pierre du Coignet. 

(22) Ballock ſects] If becauſe it is Priapus that ſpeaks 
here, we ſhould take this word couilloniques in an ob- 
ſcene ſenſe, we ſhould fall into the very ſnare Rabelais 
had a mind to catch his leſs judicious readers in. Theſe 
couillonic ſecta are not properly any other thing than the 
different orders of monks, or cucullated, i, e. hooded 
gentry; for the word may come from the Latin beans 
4 }-u6 4 , 
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among thoſe” idle 'bearded' boys, the ſtudents, And 
this will de an everlaſting monument to ſhew, that 
thoſe puny ſelf-conceited „ ballock-framers, 
were rather contemn'd than condemn'd by you; 
Dixi, 1 have faid my ſay,” 

vou deal too kindly by them, ſaid Jupiter, for 
ought I ſee, monfieur Priapus. You don't uſe to be 
ſo kind to every body, let me tell you: for as they 
ſeek to eternize their names, it would be much better 
for them to be thus chang*d into hard ſtones, than to 
return to earth and putrefaction. But now to other 
matters, Vondet behind us, towards the Tufcan fea, 
and the Frags of Mount Appennin, do you 
ſee what (30) tragedies are ftirr*d up by certain top- 
ping (31) ecckefiaſtical bullies ? This hot fit will laſt its 
time, like the'Limofins ovens, and then will be cool d, 
but not ſo faſt. 

We ſhall have ſport enough with it; but 1 forefes 
one inconveniency :- for methinks we have but little 
ſtore of thunder - ammunition, ſince the time that you, 
my fellow gods, for your paſtime, laviſnh'd them a 
way to bombard new (32) Antioch, by my particular 


, , " * * - , * "4 * 
a hood, as well ag from coũillon, the cod. Among theſe 
monks there are generally ſubſiſting, diviſions and factione, 


about things of much the ſame weight as thoſe which then 
divided the — Soak Paris, 


(30) Tragedies] commotions of Pope: Julius III, 
about the affair of Parma, which ceaſed not till 1552. 
See Sleidan, J. za, &. 

31) Ecdefiaſtical bullies] Paſtophores nw ehiv Grigitia); 
i. e. ſacred prieſts, reverend prelates, among the an- 
cient Egyptians. The Cambridge dictionary ſays priefts 
of Ifis and Ofiris, TIzroP5por, qui ferunt 70 gor, 
i. e. thalamum, puta Ifidis. 

(32) Antioch] "New Antioch muſt be the city of 
Rome, The word Antioch means nothing. but pre» 


poſterous venery, dri, contra, & o,, concubitus. 
Vor. IV. E 8 
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permiſſion; as ſince, after your example, the ſlout 
champions, who had undertaken to hold the fortreſs 
of (33) Dindenarois againſt all comers, fairly waſted 
their powder with ſhooting at ſparrows; and then, 
not having wherewith to detend themſelves in time of 
need, valiantly ſurrender'd to the enemy, who were 
already packing up their awls, full of madneſs and 
deſpair, and thought on nothing but a ſhameful re- 
treat. Take care this be remedied, ſon Vulcan; rouſe 
up your drowſy cyclops, Aſteropes, Brontes, Arges, 
Polyphemus, Steropes, Pyracmon, and ſo-forth; 
ſet them at work, and make them drink as they 
ought. | 

Never ſpare liquor to ſuch as are at hot work, 
Now let us diſpatch this bawling fellow below, You 
Mercury, go ſee who it is, and know what he wants, 
Mercury look'd out at heaven's trap-door, through 
which, as I am told, they hear what's ſaid here be- 
low, By the way, one might well enough miſtake it 
for the ſcuttle of a ſhip ; tho? Icaromenippus ſaid it 
was like the (34) mouth of a well, The light-heel'd 
deity ſaw that it was honeſt Tom, who aſk'd for his 


The thunder darted againſt this Antioch, may be the 
ſacking of it in 1527, as alſo the conſiderable diminu- 
tions of the extent of her church by the introduction 
of the proteſtant religion; misfortunes which befel her 
when Rabelais wrote, | 
(33) Dindenarois] The German dinten-narr ſignifies 
one poſſeſs d with the dæmon of ſeribbling. I fancy, Ra- 
delais, by this, means certain ſcholaſtics, who being fu- 
riouſly bent on debating with one another upon queſtions 
of no moment, were mute when. they ſhould have ftre- 
nouſly defended the doctrine and worſhip of the Romiſh 
church againſt the Lutherans, whoſe party, humanly 
Heaking, could never have ſubſiſted, if at the be- 
1ing it had been attack'd by ſome preachers of the 
es. | 
*fouth of a well] See Lucian's n 
| lo 
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out loſt hatchet z and accordingly he made his report to 
reſs the ſynod, Marry, ſaid Jupiter, we are finely help'd 
ſted up; as if we had now nothing elſe to do here but to 
1en, reſtore loſt hatchets. Well, he muſt have it then for 
e of all this, for ſo 'tis written in the book of fate, (do you 
vere hear?) as well as if it was worth the whole dutchy of 
and Milan, The truth is, the fellow's hatchet is as much 
re- to him as a kingdom to a king. Come, come, let no 
ouſe more words be ſcatter d about it, let him have his 
ges, hatchet again. ; 
rth; Now, let us make an end of the difference betwixt 
they the levites and [35] molecatchers of Landerouſſe. 
E 3: : - Where- 
ork, 
You (35) Molecatchers of Landerouſſe] I think it ſhould ra- 
ants, ther be tranſlated, their mole-ſhips the monks of Lan- 
ough derouſſe : for Rabelais elſewhere, more than once, calls 
be- the monks, moles (not molecatchers) from their living as 
moi it were under ground. The original runs, Reſolvons la 
lid it difference du clerge & de la taulpetiere de Landerouſſe. 


This difference between theſe two bodies of eccleſiaſtics, 
m. du, C. ſays, may have been the famous law-ſuit be- 
r his tween the chapter of St. Gatien of Tours, and the 
chapter of St, Martin of the ſame city, about the dirt 
(or pus) of St, Martin, The laſt were in poſſeſſion of 
this pretended relfck ; but the property of it had been 
claim'd by the former, for the ſpace of between three- 
ſcore and fourſcore years, and it was not till ten years af- 
ter Rabelais's death, that the Huguenots cut this Gor- 
dian-knot, See Beza's ecclefiaſt, hiſt, on the year 1563, 
and m. du Thou, I. 30. [I have look'd into Thuanus, 
and find nothing of the matter in that year; but only 
the huguenots riſing at Tours, and deſtroying all the re- 
licks, which is what I ſuppoſe m. le du. C. means by 
cutting the Gordian-k not. As for Beza's eccl. hiſt, I 
can't learn where I may find it, tho' I have ſearch's ſe- 
reral very conſiderable public libraries, I want to know 
whether the relick above-mention'd (in French les boues) 
enifies dirt, The grand Trevoux dictionary ſays, the 
Paifians are tax d to les boues, the ſcavenger, I * it 
neve 
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Whereabouts were we ? Priapus was ſtanding in the 
chimney-corner, and having heard what Mercury had 
reported, ſaid in a moſt courteous and (36) jovial 
manner : King Jupiter, while by your order and par- 
ticular favour, I'was garden-keeper-general on earth, 
I obſerved that this word hatchet is equivocal to many 
things : 'for it ſignifies a certain inſtrument, by the 
means of which men fell and cleave timber, It alfo 
ſignifies (at leaſt I am ſure it did formerly) a female 
v ſoundly and frequently thumpthumpriggletickletwid. 
dletoby d. Thus I perceiy*d that every cock of the 
game us' d to call his doxy, his hatchet; for with that 
ſame tool (this he ſaid lugging out and exhibiting his 
} nine inch knocker) they ſo ſtrongly and reſolutely 
(move and drive in their helves, that the females re- 
main free from a fear epidemical amongſt their ſex, 
viz, that from the bottom of the male's belly the in- 
ſtrument ſhould dangle at his heel for want of ſuch fe- 
minine props, And Iremember, (for I have a mem- 
ber, and a memory too, ay, and a fine memory, 
large enough to fill a butter-firkin :) I remember, I 
ay, that one day of (37) tubiluſtre [horn-fair] at 
| | the 


I never before met with les boues in the plural. ] But m. 
le du. C. goes on: I am not ignorant that the regiſters 
of the church of St. Martin de Tours, from Louis XIth's 
time to Charles'IX, make not the leaſt mention of this 
law-ſuit; but as the ſucceſs of it was pretty ſingular, 
and the whole affair divulged by Beza, in ſuch a manner 
as to do the contending parties no honour, it is poſſible 
that fince the annihilating the relick, which occaſioned 
the ſuir, ſo much of the record as concern'd this affair 
may be ſecreted, thereby to create a ſuſpicion of the hu- 
guenot hiftorian's veracity. | 
*(36). Jovial manner] Priapus was reckon's to be Ju- 
iter's ſon : wherefore Rabelais ſomewhere calls him John 
'hurſday, h 
(37) Tubiluſtre] From tuba, a trumpet, n 
4 — 
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the feſtivals of good-man Vulcan in May, I heard 
(38) Joſquin Des prez, Olkegan, Hobreths, Agri- 
cola, Brumel, Camelin, Vigoris, de la Fage, Bruyor, 
prioris, Seguin, de la Rue, Midy, Moulu, Mouton, 
Gaſcoigne, Loifet, Compere, Penet, Fevin, Rouſce, 
Richard Fort, Rouſſeau, Confilion, Conſtantio Feſti, 
Jacquet Bercan, melodiouſly ſinging the following 
catch on a pleaſant green, 


Long John to bed went to his bride, 

And laid a mallet by his ſide: 

What means this mallet, John, ſaith ſhe ? 
Why ! *tis to wedge thee home, quoth he. 
Alas ! cry*d ſhe, the man's a fool: 

What need you uſe a wooden tool ? 

When luſty John does to me come, 

He never ſhoves but with his bum. 


Nine olympiads, and an intercalary year after (I 
have a rare member, I wou'd ſay memory; but 1 of- 
ten make blunders in the ſymbolization and colligance 
of thoſe two words) I heatd Adrian Villard, Gom- 
dert, Janequin, Arcadet, Claudin, Certon, Manchi- 
court, Auxerre, Villiers, Sandrin, Sobier, Heſdin, 
Morales, Paſſereau, Maille, Maillart, Jacotin, Hur- 
teur, Verdelor, Carperitras, I' Heritier, Cadeac, Dou- 
blet, Vermont, Bouteiller, Lupi, Pagnier, Millet, 


2 The Cambridge dicti gives a ſomewhat 
different account of this Feaſt from what Cotgrave does, 
who ſays, it was the day whereon the trumpets dedicated 
to ſacrifices were hollpw'd (I ſuppoſe he means, hallow'd) 
and the trumpeters with water purged. M. Motteux, in 
his merry way, calls it horn-falr. | 

38) Joſquin Des prez] Ten of thoſe many muſicians 
nam'd here, were the diſciples of this excellent myfician, 
who was of Cambray. There are ſeveral books of ſongs 
of his compoſing, printed with the muſic-notes at Park, 

Lyons, Antwerp, &e. tt 
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du Moulin, Alaire, Maraut, Morpin, Gendre, and 
other merry lovers of muſick, in (39) a private ga- 
den, under ſome fine ſhady trees, round about a bul. 
wark of flaggons, gammons, paſties, with ſeveral 
coated quails, and lac'd mutton, waggithly ſinging : 


Since tools without their hafts are uſeleſs lumber, 
And hatchets without helves are of that number; 
That one ny go in Cother, and may match it, 
I'll be the helve, and thou ſhalt be the hatchet, 


Now would 1 know what kind of hatchet this 
bawling Tom wants? This threw all the venerable 
gods and goddeſſes into a fit of laughter, like any mi- 
crocoſm of flies; and even ſet limping Vulcan a hop- 
ping and jumping (40) ſmoothly three or four times 
for the ſake of his dear, Come, come, ſaid Jupiter to 
Mercury, run down immediately, and caſt at the 
poor fellow's feet three 'hatchets ; his own, another 
of gold, and a third of maſſy ſilver, all of one ſize : 
then having left it to his will to take his choice, if 
he take his own, and be ſatisfied with it, give him 
Cother two: if he take another, chop his head off 
with his own : and henceforth ſerve me all thoſe loſers 
of hatchets after that manner, Having ſaid this, 
Jupiter, with an aukward turn of his head, like a 
jackanapes ſwallowing of pills, made ſo dreadful a 
phyz, that all the vaſt Olympus quak'd again, Hea- 
ven's foot-meſſenger, thanks to his low-crown'd 
narrow-brimm'd hat, his plume of feathers, heel 


(39) A private garden] Belon, I. 4, c. 26, of his Or- 
nithologia, ſeems to ſpeak of this adventure, and dates it 
in 1552, * 

20 Smoothly] He danced the trihori of Bretagne. 
This, ſays Cotgrave, is a kind of Bretiſh, and peaſantly 
or booriſh dance, conſiſting of three ſteps, and perform'd 
by thoſe hobling youths, commonly in a round, 


pieces, 


Ces, 
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pieces, and-running ſtick with pidgeon wings, flings 
himſelf out at heaven's wicket, thro' the empty de- 
ſerts of the air, and in a trice nimbly alights on the 
earth, and throws at friend Tom's feet the three 


| hatchets, ſaying to him; Thou haſt bawl'd long e- 


nough to be a-dry : thy prayers and requeſt are 
granted by Jupiter : ſee which of theſe three is thy 
hatchet, and take it away with thee, Wellhung lifts 
up the golden hatchet, peeps upon it, and finds it ve- 
ry heavy: then ſtaring on Mercury, crys, Cods-zouks 
this is none of mine; I won't ha't: the ſame he did 
with the ſilver one, and ſaid,” Tis not this neither, you 
may e' en take them again. At laſt, he takes up his 
own hatchet, examines the end of the helve, and 
finds his mark there : then, raviſh'd with joy, like a 
fox that meets ſome ſtraggling poultry, and ſneering 
from the tip of the noſe, he cry'd, By the maſs, this 
is my hatchet, ' maſter god; if you will leave it me, 
I will ſacrifice to you a very good and- huge pot of 
milk, brim full, cover'd with fine ſtraw-berries, next 
ides, i. e, the 15th of May, | 


Honeſt fellow, ſaid Mercury, I leave it thee; take 


it; and becauſe thou haſt wiſh'd and choſen mode- 
rately, in point of hatchet, by Jupiter's command, I 


give thee theſe two others: thou haſt now where- _ 


with to make thyſelf rich: be honeſt. \ Honeſt Tom 


gave Mercury a whole cartload of thanks, and rever d 


the moſt great Jupiter, His old hatchet he faſtens 
cloſe to his leathern girdle, and girds it above his 
breech like (41) Martin of Cambray : the tWo others, 


(41) Martin of Cambray] Martin & Martine are the 
names which are given to two figures, who each with a 
(marteau) hammer, ſtrike the hours on the clock at 
Cambray. And Martin being repreſented as a peaſant in 
a jacket, girded about the waiſt very tight; thence 
comes it that when a man is ridiculouſly girt with bis 
belt over his cloaths, people ſay proverbially, he's girt 
like Martin of Cambray, | | b 
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læxx The author's prologue. 


being more heavy, he lays on his ſhoulder. Thus he 
plods on trudging over the fields, keeping a good 
countenance amongſt his neighbours and fellow- pa- 
riſhioners, with one merry ſaying or other after Pate- 
lin's way. The next day, having put on a clean 
white jacket, he takes on his back the two precious 
hatchets, and comes to Chinon the famous city, no- 
ble city, ancient city, yea the firſt city in the world, 
according to the judgment and aſſertion of the moſt 
learned maſſoreths. At Chinon he turned his ſilver 
hatchet into fine teſtons, crown-pieces, and other 
white cath ; his golden hatchet into fine angels, curious 
ducats, ſubſtantial ridders, ſpankers, and roſe nobles: 
then with them purchaſes a good number of farms, 
barns, houſes, out-houſes, thatch'd-houſes, ſtables, 
meadows, orchards, fields, vineyards, woods, ara- 
ble lands, paſtures, ponds, mills, gardens, nurſeries, 
oxen, cows, ſheep, goats, ſwine, hogs, aſſes, horſes, 
hens, cocks, capons, chickens, geeſe, ganders, ducks, 
drakes, and a-world of all other neceſſaries, and in a 
ſhort time became the richeſt man in the country, nay 
even righer than that limping ſcrape-good Mau- 
levrier. (42) His brother bumkins, and the other 
yeomen and country-puts thereabouts, perceiving his 


(42) His brother bumpkins] Rabelais's words are Ley 
francs gontiers & jaques bons hommes. Franc-gontier is 
one of - the better ſort of peaſants, and fuch whoſe cir- 
cumitances- enable em to help their poor neighbours, 
ſach as our Tom was before his good fortune, Gunter 
is a High-Dutch word made by contraction, from gunſti- 
fer (deriv*d originally from the verb gonnon) : it ſigni- 
ies properly a man able to do others a ſervice, See Bec- 
man, p. 903, of his de originibus lin Latine, ann. 
1613. Franc-gontier is a word of long ſtanding in France. 
As for4aques bons-hommes, they are the next ſtep be- 
low the other: a good ſort of country folks, to whom 
6ur romances give the- name of jaques, from their wear- 
a cotton ſleeveleſs waiſtcoat called jaques, L 
0 a | 80 


good fortune, were not a little amaz'd, infomuch 
that their former pity of Tom was ſoon chang'd into 
an envy of his ſo great and unexpected riſe: and as 
they could not for their ſouls deviſe how this came 
about, they made it their bufineſs to pry up and 
down, and lay their heads together, to enquire, ſock, 
and inform themſelves by what means, in what place, 
on what day, what hour, how, why and wherefore, 
he had come by this great treaſure, N 1 
At laſt, hearing it was by loſing his hatchet, Ha, 
ha! ſaid they, was there no more to do, but to loſe 
a hatchet, to make us rich? Mum for that; tis as 
eaſy as piſſing a bed, and will coſt but little, _ Are 
then at this time- the revolutions of the heavens, 8 
conſtellations of the firmament, and aſpects of th 
planets ſuch, that whoſoever ſhall loſe à hatchet, 
ſhall immediately grow rich ? Ha, ha, ha ! by Jove, 
you ſhall e en be loſt, an't pleaſe you, my dear hatchet. 
With this they all fairly loſt their hatchets out of 
hand. The devil of one that had a hatchet left: he 
was not his mother's ſon, that did not loſe his hatchet, 
No more was wood fell'd or cleav'd in that country, 
through want of hatchets, Nay, the æſopian apo- 
logue even ſaith, that certain petty country (43) gents, 
of the lower claſs, who had ſold Wellhung their little 
mill and little field, ro have wherewithal to make a 
figure at the next muſter, having been told that this 
treaſure was come to him by this only means, ſold 
the only badge of their gentility, their ſwords, to 
purchaſe hatchets to go to loſe them, as the lows 
pates did, in hopes to gain ſtore of chink by that loſs. 
You would have truly ſworn they had been a par- 
ce] of your petty ſpiritual uſurers, Rome-bound, ſell- 
ing their all, and borrowing of others to buy ſtore of 
mandates, a penny - worth of a new-made pope. | 


(43) Gents] Janfpill* hommes, a ſort of ſmall gen- 
try, 4 little given do pillage ; thence the 8 II. 
SF". Now 


Ixxxii The author's prologue. 

Now they cry'd out and bray'd, and. pray'd and 

| bawI'd, and invok'd Jupiter; My hatchet! my 

hatcher ! Jupiter, my hatchet! on this fide, my 
hatchet ! on that fide, my hatchet ! ho, ho, ho, ho, 
Jupiter, my hatchet ! The air round about rung 
again with the cries and howlings of theſe raſcally 
loſers of hatchets. | 

Mercury was nimble in bringing them hatchets ; to 
each offering that which he had loſt, as alſo another 
of gold, and a third of filver, 

Every he ſtill was for that of gold, giving thanks in 
abundance to the great giver Jupiter ; but in the very 
nick of time, that they bow'd and ſtoop'd to take it 
from the ground, whip, in a trice, Mercury lop'd 
off their heads, as Jupiter had commanded ; and of 
heads, thus cut off, the number was juſt equal to that 
of the loſt hatchets. | 

You ſee how it is now; you ſee how it. goes 
with thoſe, who in the ſimplicity of their hearts wiſh 
and defire with moderation. Take warning by this, 
all you greedy, freſh-water ſhirks, who ſcorn to with 
for any thing under ten thouſand pounds: and do not 
for the future run on impudently, as I have ſometimes 
heard you wiſhing, Would to God, I had now one 
hundred ſeventy-eight millions of gold! Oh! how! 
ſhould tickle it off! The dewſe on you, what mote 
might a king, an emperor, or a pope wiſh for ? For 
that reaſon, indeed, you ſee that after you have made 
ſuch hopeful wiſhes, all the good that comes to you 
of it is the itch or the ſcab, and not a croſs in your 
breeches to ſcare the devil that tempts you. to make 
theſe wiſhes: no more than thoſe two mumpery, 
wiſhers (44) after the cuſtom of Paris; one of whom 


2 (44) After the cuſtom of Paris] At Paris every thing 
goes by grandeur : divine ſervice laſts longer there than it 


does any where elſe, and the ell there exceeds in meaſure 
the ell of other places, 
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The author's prologue. Ixxxii 
only wiſh'd to have in good old gold as much as hath 
been ſpent, bought and ſold in Paris, ſince its - firſt 
foundations were laid, to this hour; all of it valued 
at the price, ſale, and rate of the deareſt year'in all 
that ſpace of time. Do you think the fellow was 
baſhful ? Had he eaten ſour plums unpeel d? Were 
his teeth on edge, I pray you? The other wiſh'd 
our lady's church. brim+full of ſteel needles, from. the 
floor to the top of the roof, and to have as many du- 


cats as might be cram' d into as many bags as might 


be ſow'd with each and every one of theſe needles, 
till they were all either broke at the point or eye. 
This is to with with a vengeance | What think you 
of it? What did they get. by't, in your opinion? 
Why, at night both my gentlemen had kyb' d- heels, 
a tetter in the chin, a church- yard cough in the 


lungs, a catarrh in the throat, a ſwindging boyl at 


the rump, and the devil of one muſty cruſt of a brown 
george the poor dogs had to ſcour their grinders: with. 
Wiſh therefore for mediocrity, and it ſhall be given 
unto you, and over and above yet; that is to ſay, 


provided you b: ſtir yourſelves manga, and do your 


beſt in the mean time. * 

Ay, but, ſay you, God might as ſon hos given 
me ſeventy- eight thouſand as the thirteenth part of 
one half: for he is omnipotent, and a million of gold 
is no more to him than one farthing. Oh, oh! pray 
tell me who taught you to talk at this rate of the 
power and predeſtination of God, poor filly people? 
Peace,, tuſh, ſt, ſt, ſt! fall down before his ſacred 
face, and own the nothingneſs of your nothing, 

Upon this, O ye that labour under the affliction of 
the gout, I ground my hopes; firmly believing, that 
if ſo it pleaſes the divine goodneſs, you ſhall obtain 
health ; fince you wiſh and aſk for nothing elſe, at 
leaſt for the preſent, Well, ſtay yet a little longer 
with half an ounce har _ 
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The Genoueſe do not uſe, like you, to be ſatisfied 
wih wiſting health alone, when after they have all 
the live- long morning been in a'brown-ſtudy, talx d, 
ponder'd, ruminated, and reſold in the counting 
houſes, of whom and how they may ſqueeze the 
ready, and who by their craft muſt be hook'd in, 
wheedled, bubbled, ſharp d, over-reach'd and chous'd; 
they go to the exchange, and greet one another with 
a (45) Sanità & guadagno, meſfer ; health and gain to 
you, fir, Health alone will not go down with the 
greedy curmudgeons: over and above muſt wiſh 
for gain, with a pox to em; ay, and for the fine 
crowns or ſcudi di (46) Guadaigne : whence, heaven 
be praiſed, it happens many a time, that the filly 
withers and woulders are bautk'd, and get neither. 

Now, my lads, as you hope for good health, cough 
once aloud with lungs of leather; take me off three 
Twindging bumpers ; prick up your ears; and you 
Mall hear me tell wonders of the noble and good 
Pantagruel. X 


(45) Sanità & gradagno, meffer] At Florence, and 
throughout Italy, the midling ſort of people ſcarce ever 
ſalute one another any otherwiſe, 

(46) Guadaigne] Thomas de Guadaigne, who is ſaid to 
have lent Francis the I fifty thouſand crowns, when he 
was firſt impriſon d. See Morery at the word Guadamne. 
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CHAP. I. 


How Pantagruel went to ſea, to viſit the 
oracle of Bacbuc, alias the holy bottle. 


N the month of June, (1) on Veſta's holiday, 
1 the very numerical day on which Brutus, con- 
quering Spain, taught its ſtrutting dons to 
truckle under him, and that niggardly miſer Craſſus 
was routed and knock'd on the head by the Parthi- 


6, of the Faſti. | 


Aſpicit inſtantes mediis ſex lucibus idus - 
Ulla dies, qua ſunt vota ſoluta dee, 

Veſta fave : tibi nunc operata reſolvimus ora: 
Ad tua fi nobis ſacra venire licet. 


(1) On Veſta's holiday] The gth of June, Os & 


ans, 
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ans, Pantagruel took his leave of the good Gar. 
gantua, his royal father. The old gentleman, ac- 
cording to the laudable cuſtom of the primi- 
tive chriſtians, devoutly -pray'd for the happy 
voyage of his ſon and his whole company, and then 
they took ſhipping at the port of Thalaſſa. Panta. 
gruel had with him Panurge, (2) friar John des En- 
tomeures, alias, of the funnels, (3) Epiſtemon, Gym- 
naſt, (4 Euſthenes, (5) Rhizotomus, (6) Carpalim, 
cum multis aliis, his ancient ſervants and domeſtics: 
alſo Xenomanes, the great traveller, who had croſs'd 


(2) Friar John des Entomeures, alias friar John of 
the funnels] I ſhou'd rather tranſlate it friar John of 
the ,chopping-knives, that being the true meaning of 
entomeures, as the anonymous Dutch ſcholiaſt rightly 
fays on the words entomeur, and entomer : inſtead" of 
the modern French word entamer, which fignifies to 
have the firſt cut of a loaf or a joint of meat, or- any 
thing elſe, from the Greek Men, ivlepurerr, to cut, 
Nice, fliver ; all very agreeable and ſuitable virtues to 
friar John des Entomeures, who loy'd to be perpetu- 
ally running his noſe into every kitchen, and playing at 
ſmicker-ſnee with any edible that came in his way; as 
the author deſeribes him in chap, 10. and 11. of lib. 4, 
and lib. 1. chap. 27. 6 : | 

(3) Epiſtemon] With the accent on the laſt ſyllable 
but one: ENUM, ſcientis præditus; a man of 
learning. a 3 

(4) Euſthenes] Robuſt, ſtrong, well-proportion'd ; 
or a brave man. Evo du, validus. | a 

(5) Rhizetomus] Was a young page that ſerv'd Gar- 
gantua as an apothecary, lib. 1. c. 23. It comes from 
the Greek 2:Colopoc, root- cutter, as apothecaries and 
0 druggiſts are, k LF 

(6) Carpalim] Pantagruel's lackey: thus nam'd from 
the Greek xagraMpus, i, e. ſuddenly, ſwiftly, the 
properties of a lackey, I. 2. c 9, Carpalim's ſwift- 

neſs has already appeared. | * 1 
' | 0 
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ſo many dangerous roads, dikes, ponds, ſeas, and 
ſo forth, and was come ſome time before, having 


been ſent for by Panurge. 
For certain good cauſes and confideritions him 


thereunto moving, he had left with Gargantua, and 


mark'd out, in his great and univerſal hydrographi- 
cal chart, the courſe which they were to ſteer to 
viſit the oracle of the holy bottle (7) Bacbuc. - The 
number of ſhips were ſuch as I deſcribed in the 
third book, convoyed by a like number of (8) 
triremes, (9) men of war, gallions and feluccas 
well rigg'd, caulk'd, and ſtor'd with a good quan- 
tity of pantagruelion. 

All the officers, droggermen, (interpreters) pilots, 


captains, mates, boatſwains, mid-ſhipmtn, quarter- 


maſters and ſailors, met in the Thalemege, Pan- 
tagruel's principal flag-ſhip, which had in her ſtern, 
for her enfign, a huge large bottle, half _ 


(7) Baebue) Hebrew for a bottle; called fo from 
the ſound it makes when emptying. 

(8) Triremes] / A galley with three banks of oars, 
one above another; or with three oars, (tres eg) on 
each ſide or bank. 

(9) Men of war] Remberges in the original, Both 
by its name and make, it ſhou'd be but a fort of row- 
barge, not man of war, Howell's Cotgrave ſays, tis 


a long ſhip.or ſea-veſſel, narrower than a gally, but ſwift 


and eaſy to be govern A, That this is a true deſcription 
of it, and alſo that it is an Engliſh-Latin word, hear what 
du Bella ſays, I. 10. of his memoirs, on the year 1545, 
Il y a une eſpece de navires particulieres, dont uſoient nos 
ennemis (les Anglois) en forme plus longue que ronde, 
E plus eſtroite de beaucoup que les galeres, pour mieux 
le regir, & commander aux courantes qui ſont ordinaire - 
ment en cette mer (de la manche) a quoy les hommes 
ſont $i duits, qu' avec ces vaiſſeaux, ils contendent de vi- 


teſſe avec les galeres, & les nomment e (a remo 
& barcà.) 


well 


Y 
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well poliſt'd,. the other half gold, enamel'd with 
carnation z whereby it was eafy to gueſs that white 
and red were the colours of the noble tra | 
and that they went for the word of the bottle, 

On the ſtern of the ſecond was a lantern, like 
thoſe of the ancients, induftriouſly made with dia- 
phanous ſtone, implying that they were to paſs by 
Lanternland. The third ſhip had for her device a 
fine deep china ewer. The fourth, a double-handed 
jar, of gold, much like an ancient urn. The fifth, 
a famous can made (10) of ſperm of emerald. The 
fixth, a monk's mumping bottle made of the four 
metals together. The ſeventh, an ebony funnel, all 
imboſs'd and wrought with gold after the tauchic 
manner. The eighth an ivy goblet very precious, 
inlaid with gold. The ninth, a cup of fine obriz gold. 
The tenth, a tumbler of aromatic agoloch (you 
call it lignum aloes) edg'd with cyprian gold, after 
the (11) azemine make, The eleventh, a golden 
vine-tub of moſaic work, The twelfth, a runlet 
of unpoliſh'd gold, cover'd with a ſmall vine of 
large Indian pearl of topiarian work, Inſomuch 
that there was no man, however in the dumps, 
muſty, ſour-look'd, or melancholic he were, not even 
excepting that bludbering whiner Heraclitus, had he 
been there, but, ſeeing this noble convoy of ſhips 
and their devices, muſt have been ſeized with pre- 
ſent gladriefs' of heart, and ſmiling at the conceit, 
| have ſaid, that the travellers were all honeſt topers, 
true pitcher-men ; and have judged by a moſt ſure 


(10) Sperm of Emerald] The Praſius lapis of Pliny, 
1, 37. c. 8. a fort of baſtard emerald, 

(12) Azemine make} Perfian make or work, From 
Agem, the name by which the Arabians call Perſia. 
- Horace, carm. I. 2. od. 12, ſpeaks of the firſt king of 
Perſia, Achẽmenes; from whom, according to Herodo- 
tus, the Perſians were called Achemenians. 
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Chap. I, WORK'S. 89 
prognoſtication, that their voyage, both outward 
and home ward- bound, would be Peæſormed i in miret 
and perfect health. | | 

In the Thalamege, where was the general mevt- 
ing, Pantagruel made a ſhort but ſweet exhortation; 
wholly back*d with authorities from ſcripture upon 
navigation; which being ended, with an [audible 
voice prayers were ſaid in the preſence and hearing 
of all the burghers of Thalaſſa, ho had flock d tu 
the mole to ſee them take ſhipping. After the pray 
ers, was melodioufly ſung a pſalm of the holy king 
David, which begins, (1) When Iſrael went out of 
Egypt; and that being ended, tables were plac'd 
upon deck, and a feaſt ſpeedily ſerv'd up. The 
Thalaſſians, who had alſo born à chorus in the pſalmy 
caus'd ſtore of belly-tiniber and vinegar to be broùghit 
out of their houſes. All drank to them: they drank 
to all: which was the caufe that none of the whole 
company gave up what they had eaten, nor were 
ſea- fick, with a pain at the head and ſtomach ; 
which Incohvenieiey they could not fo eafity have 
prevented by drinking, for” ſome time before, fair 
water, either alone or md with wine; uſing 
quinces, eitron-peel, juice of pomegranates; ſoutiſh 
fweetweats, faſting a long time, covering their ſto- 
machs with- paper, or following fuch other. ite re- 


medies, as fooliſh phyſicians preſcribe to thoſe: that 


80 to ſea, 

Having often renewed their tiplings, each mo- 
ther's ſon retired on board his own ſhip, "amt Tet 
fail all fo faſt with -a- merry gale at 2 to 
which point of the compaſs the chief pilot , James 
Brayer by n had ſhap'd his toutfe; "and fie 
all things accor ly. For feeling, that *. oracle off 


(12) When Kach, c.] In Rabelais's time, the: 
plalms of David were . Ir 
wolx pat n chime by Mlarvts a! m_ 
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the holy bottle lay near Catay, in the Upper India, 
his advice, and that of Xenomanes alſo, was not to 
ſteer the courſe which the Portugueſe uſe, while 
ſailing through the torrid zone, and cape Bona ſpe- 
ranza at the ſouth point of Afric, beyond the e- 
quinoctial line, and loſing ſight of the northern 
pole, their guide, they make a prodigious long 
voyage; but rather to keep as near the parallel of 
the ſaid India as poſſible, and to tack to the weſt- 
ward of the ſaid. pole, ſo that winding under the 
north, they might find themſelves in the latitude of the 
port of Olone, without coming nearer it for fear of 
being ſhut up in the frozen ſea; whereas following 
this canonical turn, by the ſaid parallel, they muſt 
have that on the right to the eaſtward, Which at 
their departure was on their left, 

This prov'd a much ſhorter cut: for without ſhip- 
wreck, danger, or loſs of men, with uninterrupted 
good weather, except one day near the iſland of the 
Macreons, they perform'd in leſs than four months 
the voyage of Upper India; which the Portugueſe, 
with a thouſand inconveniences and innumerable 
dangers, can hardly compleat in three years. And 
it is my opinion, with ſabmiſſion to better judg- 
ments, that this courſe was perhaps ſteered by thoſe 
Indians who ſail'd to Germany, and were honoura- 
bly receiv'd by the (13) king of the Swedes, While 

—— 


| | | bo 
. King of the Swedes Kc. Of che three paſ- 
8 concerning this piece of hiſtory, in as many an- 
cient authors, the firſt in date is. loſt, namely that of 
Corn. Nepos, whom Pomp. Mela has but copied, J. 3. 
e. F. de ken orbis. Nay, even he, if his commentator 
Voſſius may be credited, did not write Suevorum, as the 
ancient editions of Pomp. Mela have it. It was Her- 
molaus Barbarus, who, not talking ſufficient heed to 
- Pliny's uſual practice of ſubſtituting other names in the 


room of ſuch as don't ſuit his humour, having * in 
ome 
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ile 
us 


tions among 


thought it more adviſeable to write Swedes than Sweves, 
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Quintus Metellus Celer was proconſul of the Gauls; 


as Corn, Nepos, Pomponius Mela, and Pliny after 
them tell us, 
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How Pantagruel bought many rarities. in 
the iſland of Medamothy. .  , 


HAT day and the two following, they. nei- 
| ther diſcovered land nor any thing new; for 
they had formerly ſailed that way: but on the fourth 


ſome manuſcripts Botorum [1 ſuppoſe m. du Chat means 
Boiorum] did of his own head change this word into Sue- 
vorum, Which he had found in Pliny's copy of this place 
of Pomp. Mela, Voſſius therefore aſſerts, that Corn, 
Nepos neither ſaid Suevorum nor Boiorum; and builds 
this his aſſertion upon his finding the word to be Bœto- 
rum in all the ancient MSS, of Pomp. Mela, which he 
had conſulted, Now, he proves by an ancient inſerip- 
tion, that theſe Beti were the Bataves or Hollanders, 
call'd, ſays he, by hiſtorians as well as old monuments, 
ſometimes Bati, Bæti, Batai, and ſometimes Badai and 
Batavi, from their cantons call'd Bettua and Battua. 
But, fince according to Voſſius, it were ſtill as ridiculous 
to affirm that real Indians could come by ſea from their 
country either into Bavaria or into Holland, he takes 
theſe Indians of Corn. Nepos, for people who had only 
the teint and colour of Indians, and, in his opinion, 
were the iſlanders of and from Great Britain, who, as 
reported by Cœſar, I. 5, and Pliny, I. 22. c. 1, being 
accuſtomed in ' thoſe days to paint their whole body 
with woad, were taken for Indians by ſuch as knew 
nothing of the ſaid cuſtom. Rabelais, ſeeing the ma- 
nuſcripts to vary ſo much about the names of the na- 

— theſe pretended Indians landed, 


they 
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they made an iſland called Medamothy, of a fine and 
delightful proſpect, by reaſon of the vaſt number of 
light-houſes, and high marble towers in its circuit, 
| which is not leſs than that of Canada. Pantagruel, 
enquiting who govern'd there, heard that it was 
king Philophanes, abſent at that tima upon account 
of the marriage. of his brother Philotheamon with 
i f the kingdom of Engys. 

_ Hearing las he went aſhore in the harbour, and 
while every ſhip's crew water d, paſs'd his time in 
viewing divers pictures, pieces of tapeſtry, animals, 
fiſhes, birds, and other exotic and foreign merchan- 
diſes, iich were along the walks of the mole, and 
in the markets of the port. For it was the third 
day of the great and famous fa ol the place, to 
which the chief merchants of Africa and Afla re- 
ſorted. Out of theſe friar John bought him two 
rare piQures z in one of. which, the face of a man 
that brings in an appeal, (or that calls out to ano- 
ther) was drawn to the life; and in the other a ſer- 
vant that wants a maſter, with every needſul parti- 
cular, action, countenance, - look, gait, feature and 
deportment, being an original, by maſter Charles 
Charmois, principal painter to (1) king Megiſtus; 
and he paid for them in the court faſhion, (2) with 
conge and grimace. Panurge bought a large picture, 
copied and done from the needle- work formerly 
wrought by Plllomela, ſhewing to her fiſter Progrie 
how her brother-in-law Tereus had by force hanſel- 


0) King, Megiſtus The king of * whom in 
5. of lib. 3, Rabelais calls the great king, and 
— *. here repreſents under the idea of the greateſt 
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led her copy hold, and then cut out her tongue, that 
ſhe might not (as women will) tell tales. I vow 
and ſwear by the handle of my paper lantern, that 
it was (3) a gallant, a mirific, nay, a moſt admira- 
ble piece, Nor do you think, I pray you, that in 
it was the picture of a man playing the beaſt-with v 
two backs with a female; had been too 

and groſs: no, no; it was another-guiſe thing, anc 
much plainer. You may, if you pleaſe, ſee it at 


Theleme, on-the left hand, as you 


go-into the -high 


gallery. BEpiſtemon bought another, wherein: were 
painte®to the life, the ideas of Plato and the atoms 
of Epicurus. Rizotomus purchaſed another, wherein 
echo was drawn- to the life, Pantagruel cauſed to 
be bought by Gymnaſt, the life and deeds of Achil- 


les, in ſeven ht pieces of tapeſtry four fathom 


long and three fathom broad, all of phrygian fil 
imboſs'd. with gold and ſilver; the work beginning 


at the nuptials of Peleus and Thetis, 


continuing to 


the birth of Achilles: his youth, deſcribed by Statius 
Papinius ; his warlike atchievements, celebrated by 


Homer; his death and exequies, written by Ovid 


and Quintus Calabar; and ending at the appearance 
of his ghoſt, and h ſacrifice, rehearſed” by 


Euripides, 


HE alſo caufed to be bought three t0-youtg un- | 
corns; one of them a male of a cheſnut colour, 


and two grey dap 


ſemales; alſo a tarand, whom 


he bought of a Scythian of the Gelone's country, 
(4) A tarand is an animal as big as a bullock, 
having a head like a ſtag, or a little bigger, two 


(3) A gallant, c.] This puts one in mind of that 
other picture in Tiberius's cloſet, not unlike it both for 
the ſubject and artifice, mentioned by Suetonjus and 


Martial. 
(5) Tarand] See Pliny, I. 8. c. 34. 


| ſtately 
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Nately horns with large branches, cloven feet, hair 
long like that of a fur'd Muſcovite, I mean a bear, 
and a ſkin almoſt as hard as ſteel armor. The Scy- 
thian ſaid that there are but few tarands to be 
found in Scythia, (5) becauſe it varieth its colour 
according to the diverſity of the places where it 
grazes and abides, and repreſents the colour of the 
graſs, plants, trees, ſhrubs,” flowers, meadows, 


rocks, and generally of all things near which it 


comes. It hath this common with the ſea-pulp, or 
(6) polypus, with the thoes, with the (7) wolves 
of India, and with the chamælion; which is a kind 
of a lizard ſo wonderful, that Democritus hath 
written (8) a whole book of its figure, and anato- 
my, as alſo of its virtue and propriety in magick, 
This I can affirm, that I have ſeen it change its 
colour not only at the approach of things that have 
a colour, but by its own voluntary impulſe, ' accord- 
ing to its fear or other affections: as for example, 
upon a great carpet, I have ſeen it certainly become 
green; but having remain'd there ſome time, it 
turn'd yellow, blue, tan'd, and purple in courſe, 
in the ſame manner as you ſee a turky-cock's comb 
change colour according to its paſſions. But what 
we find moſt ſurpriſing in this tarand is, that not 
only its face and ſkin, but alſo ' its hair could 
take whatever, colour was about it, Near Pa. 
nurge, with his kerſy coat, its hair uſed to turn 
grey ; near Pantagruel, with his ſcarlet mantle, its 
hair and ſkin grew red; near the pilot, dreſs'd after 
the faſhion of the iſiacs of Anubis in Ægypt, its 


(5) Becauſe, & c.] I don't underſtand the reaſona- 
bleneſs of this reaſon ; but 'tis a Scythian that ſpeaks, 

(6) Polypus | See Pliny, 1. 9. c. 29. 

(7) Wolves] See Pliny 


I. 8. c. 34. 
(8) A whole book, Kc. See Pliny, 1, 22; c. 8. 
a halr 
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hair ſeem'd all white ; which two laſt colours the * 
(9) chamælion can't botrow. 

When the creature was free Gam any fear or af. 
fection, the colour of its hair-was juſt ſuch as you ſee 
that of the aſſes of Meung. | 


eee 


CH AP. l. 


How. Panda received a letter from his 
father Gargantua, and of the ftrange 
way to have ſpeedy news s from far diſtant 


places. 


Oe 
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W HI LE Pantagruel was takeih up with the pur- 
chaſe of thoſe foreign animals, the noiſe of ten 
guns and culverins, together with a loud and joyful 
cheer of all the fleet, was heard from the mole, Pan- 
tagruel look d towards the haven, and perceived that 
this was occaſion'd by the arrival of one of his father 
Gargantua's celoces, or advice - boats, named the 
Chelidonia; becauſe on the ſtern of it was carv'd in 
corinthian braſs, a ſea ſwallow ; which is a fiſh as 
large as a dare-fiſh of Loire, all fleſh, without ſcale, 
with cartilaginous wings (like a bat's) very long 
and broad, by the means of which, I have ſeen'them 
fly a fathom above water, about. a bow-ſhot, At 
Marſeilles this flying fiſh is call'd lendole. And in- 
deed that ſhip was as light as a ſwallow ; ſo that it 
rather ſeem'd to fly on the fea than to ſail, Malicorne, 
Gargantua's eſquire carver, was come in her, being 
ſent expreſly by his maſter to have an account of his 
ſon's health and circumſtances, and to bring him cre- 
dentials. When en had ſaluted Pantagruel, 
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(9) PF. can't borrow] See Plutarch in his 
treatiſe of natural cauſes, 
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and the prince had embraced him about the neck, 
and ſhew'd_him a little of the cap-courtefſy, before 
he opened the letters, the firft thing he ſaid to him, 
was, Have you here the (1) Gozal, the (2) heavenly 
meſſenger? Yes, fir, ſaid he, here it is ſwaddled up 
in this baſket, It was a grey pigeon, taken out of 
Oargantua's dove-houfe, whoſe young ones were juſt 
hatch'd when the 'advice-boat was going off, 

If any ill fortune had befallen Pantagruel, he would 
have faſten'd ſome black ribband to bis feet; but be- 
cauſe all things had ſucceeded happily hitherto, haying 
caus'd it to be undreſs'd, he ty d to its feet a white 
ribbon, and, without any farther delay, let it: looſe, 
The pigeon preſently flew away, cutting the air with 
an incredible ſpeed ; as you know that there is no 
flight. like a pigeon's, eſpecially. when it-hath eggs or 

oung ones, through the extreme. care which nature 

fix d in ĩt to relieve, and be with its young; in- 
12 that in leſs than two hours it. compaſs'd. in 
the air, the long tract which the advice-boat, with 
all her diligence, with oaxs and fails, and a fair wind, 
could not go through in leſs than three days and. three 
nichts, and. was ſeen as it was going into the dove · 
houſe: to its: neſt. Whereupon the worthy Gargantua, 
hearing that it had the white ribbon on, was joyful 
and ſecure of his. ſonꝰs welfare. This was the cuſtom 
of the noble Gargantua and Pantagruel, hen they 
would. have, ſpeedy, news of ſomething of great con- 
cem ; as the event of ſome battle, either by ſea or 
land; the ſurrendering or holding out of ſomeſtrong 
place; ; the determination of ſome difference of mo- 
ment; the ſafe. or unhappy delivery of ſome. queen 


- (x) Goral] Hebrew word for a (fitting) pigeon, 

2) Heavenly meſſenger] This piece of ingenuity, or 

iticab contrivance, was not unknown to the ancients, 
ee Pliny, I. 10. c. 24, and Frontinus, I. 3. but it was 

ſte happily practis d in 1573, by n when — 
_ were beſieging Harlem, 
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or great lady; the death or recovery of their fick 
friends or allies, and ſo forth, They uſed to take the 
goral, and had it carried from one to another by the 
poſt, to the places whence they defir'd to have news, 
The goal, bearing either a black or white ribband, 
according to the occurrences an accidents, us'd to 
remove their doubts at its return, making i in the ſpace 
of one hour, more way thro* the air, than thirty poſt. 
boys could have done in one natural day. May not 
this be ſaid toredeem and gain time with a vengeance, 
think you? For the Kke'fervice, therefore, you may 
believe, as a moſt true thing, that, in the dove-houſes 
of their farms, there were to be found, all the year 
long, ſtore of pigeons hatching eggs, or rearing their 
young, Which may be eafily done inaviaries and vo- 
leries, by the help of ſalt-petre, and the ſacred herb 
vervain, 
The goral being let fly, Pantagruel Perus'd hie 
father Gargantua's letter, the contents of which were 
as followetn. 4 89 


* . 


My deareſt ſon, | 70 
THE . — 
loved ſon, is ſo much increaſed in me, by reflect - 

ing on the particular gifts which by the divine good - 
nels have been heaped on thee, thatfinee thy tlepar= 
tyre it hath often; baniſh'd all other thoughts out 
of my mind; leaving my heart wholly poſſeſs's 
with fear, leſt ſome misfortune has attended thy 
voyage : for thou knoweſt that fear was ever the at- 
tendant of true and ſincere love. Now becauſe, 
(as Heſiod ſaith) à good betzinning of any thing is 
the half of itz or, well begun's half done, acbord- 
ing to the ald ſaying g to fret my mind from this 
anxiety, I have expreſly diſpatched (3) Malicorneg 


(3) Malicorne] There was one ſieur de Malicorne, &c, 
a appears by the records of Touraine, in 1559. 8 
F 
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that he may give me a true account of thy health 
at the beginning of thy voyage. For if it be good, 
and ſuch as I wiſh it, I ſhall eaſily foreſee the reſt, 

I have met with fome diverting books, which the 
bearer will deliver thee : thou mayſt read them when 
thou wanteſt to unbend and eaſe thy mind from thy 
better ſtudies, He will alſo give thee at large the 
news at court, The peace of the Lord be with thee, 
Remember me to Panurge, friar John, Epiſtemon, 
Xenomanes, Gymnaſt, and thy other principal dome. 
Kicks, my good friends, Dated at our paternal ſeat, 
this 13th day of June. 


Thy father and friend, 


GARGAN TVA. 


CHAP. IV. 


How Pantagruel writ to his father Gar- 
gantua, and ſent him ſeveral curioſities, 


2 having peruſed the letter, had a long 
conference with the eſquire Malicorne; inſo- 
mueh, that Panurge at laſt interrupting them, aſk'd 
him, Pray, fir, when do you deſign to drink; when 
ſhall we drink ? when ſhall the worſhipful eſquire 
drink ? what a devil] have you not talk'd long enough 
to drink? *Tis a good motion, anſwered Pantagruel ; 
go, get us ſomething ready at the next inn ; I think 
*tis the ſatyr on horſe-back, In the mean time he 
writ to Gargantua as 8 ry to be ſent by the 


: aforeſaid eſquire, 


Moſt 
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8 our ſenſes and animal faculties are more diſ- 

compos'd at the news of events unexpected, 
tho! deſir d, (even to an immediate difſolution of the 
ſoul from the body) than if thoſe accidents had been 
foreſeen ; ſo the coming of Malicorne hath much fur- 
priſed and diſordered me. For 1 had no hopes to ſee 
any of your ſervants, or to hear from you, before 1 
had finiſh'd our voyage; and contented myſelf with 
the dear remembrance of your auguſt majeſty, deeply 
impreſs'd in the hindmoſt ventricle of my brain, often 
repreſenting you to my mind. 

But finte you have made me happy beyond expecta- 
tion, by the peruſal of your gracious letter, and the 
faith I have in your eſquire, hath reviv'd my ſpirits 
by the news of your welfare; 1am, as it were, 
compell'd to do what formerly I did freely, that is, 
firſt to praiſe the bleſſed redeemer, who by his divine 
goodneſs preſerves you in this long enjoyment of per- 
fect health; then to return you eternal thanks for the 
ſervent affection, which you have for me your moſt 
bumble ſon and unprofitable ſervant, 

' Formerly a Roman, named Furnius, ſaid to Au- 
guſtus, who had received his father into favour, anc 
pardoned him after he had ſided with Anthony, that 
by that action the emperor had reduc'd him to this 
extremity, that for want of power to be grateful, 
both while he lived and after it, he ſhould be obliged 
to be tax'd with ingratitude. 80 I may ſay, that 
the exceſs of your fatherly affection, drives me into 
ſuch a ſtreight, that I ſhall be forc” a to live and die 
ungrateful; unleſs that crime be redreſs'd by the ſen- 
tence of the ſtoicks, who ſay, that there are three 
parts in a benefit, the one of the giver, the other of 
the receiver, the third of the remfnerator ; and that 
the receiver rewards the giver, when he freely receives 
the benefit, and always remembers it; as on the 
contrary, That man is moſt ungrateful who —_— 

F 2 
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and forgets a benefit. Therefore, being overwhelm'd 
with infinite. favours, all proceeding from your ex. 
treme goodneſs, and on the other fide wholly inca. 
pable of making the ſmalleſt return, I hope, atleaſt, 
to 2 myſelf from the imputation of ingratitude, 

fince they can never be blotted out of my mind ; and 
my. tongue ſhall never. ceaſe to own, that, to thank 
you as 1 ought, tranſcends, my capacity. 

As for us, I have this aſſurance in the Lords merey 
and help, that the end of our voyage will be anſwer- 
able to its beginning, and ſo it will he intirely per- 
form'd in health and mirth. I will, not fail to ſet 
down. in a journal a full account of our navigation, 
that, at our return, you may have an ou Waits 
of the whole. 

1 have found hare, a ſcythian, rund, an animal 

' firange and wonderful for the variations of colbur on 
its ſkin and hair, according to the diſtinction of neigh« 
bouring things: it is as tractable and _ kept as a 
lamb ;. bs pleaſed to accept of it. 

I alſo ſend you three young m which are the 
tameſt of creatures, 

I have conferred with the 8 and taught tim 
how they muſt be fed. Theſe cannot graze on the 

| ground, by reaſon of the long horn on their forehead, 

but are forced to brouze on fruit trees, or on proper 
racks, or to be fed by hand, with herbs, ſheaves, ap- 

ples, pears, barley, rye, and other fruits, and n 

| being plac'd before them, 

JI am amazed that ancient writers ſhould report 
them to be ſo wild, furious, and dangerous, and 
never ſeen alive : far from it, you will find that they 

are the. mildeft things in the world, provided they 
are not maliciouſly offended, Likewiſe I ſend-youthe 
life and deeds of Achilles, in curious tapeſtry ; aſſuring 
you whateyer - rarities of animals, plants, birds, of 
precious ſtones, and others, I ſhall be able to find "and 
purchaſe in our travels, ſhall be brought to on 
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God willing, whom 1 beſeech, by his bleſſed Brace, 
to preſerve you. 


From Medamothy, this 15th of June, Panurge, 
friar John, Epiſtemon, Xenomanes, Gymnaſt, 
Euſthenes, Rhizotomus, and Carpalim, having 
moſt humbly kiſs*d your hand, return your ſa- 
lute a thouſand times. 


Your moſt dutiful — . 


menen 


While Pantagruel was writing this letter, Malicorne 
was made welcome by all with a thouſand '4 
good-morrows and howd'ye*s : they clung about him 
fo, that I cannot tell you how much they made of 
him, how many humble ſervices, how many from 
my love and to my love were ſent with him. Pan- 
tagruel, having writ his letters, ſat down at table 
with him, and afterwards preſented him with a large 
chain of gold, weighing eight hundred crawns ; be- 
tween whoſe ſeptenary links, fome large diamonds, 
rubies, emeralds, turky ſtones, and unions were 
alternatively ſet in. To each of his bark's crew, 
he ordered to be given five hundred crowns, > 
Gargantua, his. father, he ſent the tarand cov 


with a cloth of ſattin, - brocaded with gold ; and 


tapeſtry containing the life and deeds of 

with the three unicorns in friz'd cloth of gold 
trappings : and ſo they left Medamothy : Malicorna, 
to return to Gargantua; and Pantagruel, to proceed 


in his voyage : during which, Epiſtemon read-to him 
the books which the eſquire had brought: and be- 


cauſe he found them jovial and pleaſant, 1 ſhall give 


you an account of them, if you earneſtly defire it, 
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How Pantagruel met a ſhip with paſſengers 
returning from Lanteraland, 


N the fifth day, beginning already to wind by 
little and little about the pole, going ſtill far. 
ther from the equinoRial-line, we diſcover'd a mer- 
chant-man to the windward of us, The joy for this 
was not ſmall on both ſides; we in hopes to hear 
news from ſea, and thoſe in the merchant-man from 
So we bore upon 'em, and coming up with 
them, we hail'd them : and finding them to be French- 


men of Xaintonge, back'd our ſails and lay by to 


talk to them, Pantagruel heard that they came from 
Lanterland; which added to his joy, and that of the 
whole fleet. We enquir'd about the ſtate of that 
country, and the way of living of the Lanterns : and 
were told, that about the latter end of the following 
July, was (1) the time prefix d for the meeting of 


(2) The time prefix d] The council of Trent, which, 
In concert with the emperor and pope, at this time con- 
tinued fitting, in ſpite of the oppoſition made to it by the 
king of France, Rabelais, by the word Lanterns, means 
the prelates and divines of that aſſembly ; becauſe, in- 
Read of enlightening the people, (as they would do if 
they anſwered the end of their function,) they confumed 
abundance of time in lanterning, as the French ſay, (i. e. 
trifling and playing the fool) and in no wiſe heaf d of 


compos d the differences of religion. To lanternize pro- 
foundly, as the author a little lower ſays they would do 
at this council, means, to put one's ſelf into a deep 
meditation, as the monks do, when the hood of their 
habit, being brought over their faces, looks like the top 


the 


of a lantern, 
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the general chapter of the Lanterns; and that if 
we arrived there at that time, as we might eaſily, we 
ſhould ſee a handſome, honourable, and jolly com- 
pany of Lanterns ; and that great preparations were 
making, as if they intended to lanterniſe there to the 
purpoſe, We were told alſo, that if we touch'd at 
the great kingdom of Gebarim, 'we ſhould be ho- 
nourably received, and treated by the ſovereign of 
that country, king Ohabe, who, as well as all his 
ſubjocts, ſpeaks Touraine French, 

While we were liſtening to this news, Panurge 
fell out with one Dingdong, a drover or ſheep-mer- 
chant of Taillebourg, The occaſion of the fray 
Was thus. 

This ſame Dingdong, ſeeing Panurge without a cod- 
piece, with his ſpectac les faſten'd to his cap, ſaid to 
one of his comrades, Prithee, look, is not there a 
fine medal of a cuckold ? Panurge, by reaſon of his 


ſpectacles, as you may well think, heard more 


plainly by half with his ears than uſually ; which 
cauſed him (hearing this) to ſay to the ſawcy dealer 
in mutton, in a kind of a pet: 

How the devil ſhould I be one of the hornify'd 
fraternity, ſince I am not yet a brother of the mar- 
riage-nooſe, as thou art ; as I gueſs by thy ill-favoured 
phyz ? 

Yea verily, quoth the grazier, I am married, and 
would not be otherwiſe for all the pairs of ſpecta- 
cles in Europe; nay, not for all the magnifying 
gim-cracks in Africa : for I have got me the cle- 
vereſt, prettieſt, handſomeſt, propereſt, neateſt, 
tighteſt, honeſteſt, and ſobereſt piece of woman's 
fleſh for my wife, that is in all the whole country 
of Xaintonge ; I'll ſay that for her, and a fart for all 
the reſt, 1 bring her home a fine eleven-inch-long 
branch of red coral, for her chriſtmas- box: what 
bas thou to do with it ? what's that to thee ? who 
art thou? whence comeſt thou, O dark lanthorn of 

| F 4 anti- 
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antiehriſt? Anſwer, if thou art of God, I aſk thee, by 
the way of queſtion, ſaid Panurge to him very ſe- 
riouſly, if with the conſent and countenance of all 
the elements, I had gingumbob'd, cod-piec'd, and 
(z) thumpthumpriggledtickledtw¾idl'd thy ſo clever, 
ſo pretty, ſo handſome, ſo proper, ſo neat, ſo tight, 
ſo honeſt, and ſo ſober female importance, inſomuch 
that the Riff deity that has no forecaſt, Priapus, (who 
dwells here at liberty, all ſubjection of faſtened cod. 
pieces, or bolts, bars, and locks, abdicated) re. 
main'd ſticking in her natural chriſtmas-box in 
ſach a lamentable manner, that it were never to 
come out, but eternally ſhould tick there, unleſs 
| thou didſt pull it out with thy teeth; what would 
| thou do? wouldft thou everlaſtingly leave it there, 
| or wouldſt thou pluck it out with thy grinders ? An- 
ſwer me, O thou ram of Mahomet, fince thou art 
one of the devil's gang. I would, reply'd the 
; ſheep-monger, take thee ſuch a woundy cut on this 
ſpectacle- bearing lug of thine, with my truſty bilbo, 
as would ſmite thee dead as a herring, Thus having 
taken pepper in the noſe, he was lugging out his 
ſword: but alas ! curs'd cows have ſhort horns; it 
ſtuck in the ſcabbard; as you know that at ſea, cold 
iron will eaſily take ruſt, by reafon of the exceſ- 
five and nitrous moiſtneſs, Panurge, ſo ſmitten 
with terror, that his heart ſunk down to his mid- 
riff, ſcower' d off to Pantagruel for help: but friar 
John laid hand on his ſlaſhing ſcymiter that was (3) 
new ground, and would certainly have diſpatch'd 


| (2) Thump, &c.] Sacſachezevezinemaſſe, in the ori- 
ginal. A word not much ſhorter than naſtypatiturdifa- 

Vf eloweifartca fellow, which we ſee quoted in the Cam- 
bridge dictionary. 

(3) 0c: oe! Friar John had got it new-ground, 
upon Panurge's telling him (I. 3. c. 23.) that, for want 
of occupation, it was become more ruſty than the key- 
hole of an old powdering-tub, ; 


Ding - 
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Dingdong to rights, had not the ſkipper, and ſome of 

his paſſengers, beſeech'd Pantagruel not to ſuffer ſuch 

an out- rage to be committed on board his ſhip, 80 

the matter was made up, and Panurge and his anta- 

goniſt ſhak'd fifts, and drank in courſe to one — 
in token ere roconciliation. T 


HAP. VI. 
How the fray being oyer, Panurge chea⸗ 


pened one of Dingdong's theep. 


HIS .quarrel being huſh'd; Panurge tipp'd the 
wink upon Epiftemon and friar John, and 
taking them aſide ; Stand at ſome diſtance out of the 
way, ſaid he, and take your ſhare of the follow- 
ing ſcene of mirth : you ſhall have rare ſport anon, 
if my cake be'nt dough, and my plot do but 
take, Then addreſſing himſelf to the 'drover, he 
took off to him a bumper of good (1) lantern wine, 
The other pledg'd him brifkly and courteouſly. This 
done, Panurge earneſtly intreated _ to _ him 
one of his ſheep. 

But the other anfwer'd him, Is it come to that, 
friend and neighbour? Would you put tricks 
upon travellers ? Alas, how finely you love to play 
upon poor folk ! Nay, you ſeem a rare chapman, 
that's the truth on't, Oh what a mighty ſheep-mer- 
chant you are! In good fairh, you lobk liker one of 
the diving trade, than a buyer of ſheep. Adzooke 
what a bleſſing it would be to have one's purſe, 5 


lin'd with chink, near your worlip ot a tripe-houſe 


00 a Excellent wine eue, 
2 TOE 7-38 (2) When 
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(2) when it begins to thaw ! Humph, humph, did 
not we know you well, you might ſerve one a ſlippery 
trick | Pray do but ſee, good people, what a mighty 
conjurer the fellow would be reckon'd, Patience, 
ſaid Panurge: but waving that, be ſo kind as to ſell 
me one of your ſheep. Come, how much ? What 
do you mean, maſter of mine, anſwer'd the other? 
They are long-wool'd ſheep : from theſe did Jaſon take 
his golden fleece, The order of the houſe of Bur. 
gundy was drawn from them, Zwoons, man, they 
are oriental ſheep, topping ſheep, fatted ſheep, ſheep 
of quality, Be it ſo, ſaid Panurge: but ſell me one 
vf them, I beſeech you, and that for a cauſe, paying 
you ready money upon the nail, in good and lawful 
occidental current caſh, Wilt ſay how much ? Friend, 
neighbour, anſwer'd the ſeller of mutton, hark'e me 
a little, on the ear. | 
Panurge. On which fide you pleaſe ; 1 hear you. 
Dingdong. You are going to Lantern-land, they 
ſay. | | | 
Panurge. Vea, verily, 
Ding. To ſee faſhions ? 
Panurge, Yea, verily, 
Ding. And be merry? | | 
Panurge. Yea, verily, | 
Din, Your name is, as I take it, Robin Mutton? 
Panurge. As you pleaſe for that, ſweet fir, 
Ding, Nay, without offence, 
Panurge. (3) So J underſtand it, 


| 


Ding, 


(2) When it begins to thaw] In a thaw, when tripe 
may. be had almoſt for nothing, it would not be over-ſafe 
to be near in a crowd of poor people ſtriving to | 
that ſort of mouth ammunition, An honeſt man's purſe 
wou'd ſtand a bad chance in company of ſuch an odd, ill 
looking ſort of a chap as you, | 

(3) So I underſtand it] The firſt edition of the ad book 


ef Rabelais contained nothing injurious againſt * 
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d Ding. Vou are, as I take it, the king's jeſter; are 
L not you? 

L Panurge. Vea, verily. 

e, Ding. Give me your hand, --- -humph, womph, you 
Jl go to ſee faſhions, you are the king's jeſter, your 
at name is (4) Robin Mutton ! Do you ſee this ſame 
'? ram? His name too is Robin, Here Robin, 
Ke Robin, Robin ? Baea, baea, baea, Hath he not a 


rare voice ? 

Panurge. Ay, marry has he, a very fine and har- 
monious voice, ; 

Ding. Well, this bargain ſhall be made between 
you and me, friend and neighbour ; we will get a pair 
of ſcales, then you Robin Mutton ſhall be put into 

one of them, and Tup Robin into the other, Now 

I'll hold you a peck of Buſch oyſters, that in weight, 
value, and price, he ſhall outdo you, and you ſhall 
be found light in the very numerical manner, as when 
you ſhall be hang*d and ſuſpended. 

Patience, ſaid Panurge : but you would do much. 
for me, and your whole poſterity, if you would 
chaffer with me for him, or ſome other of his inferiors, 


* 


but Calvin, in the firſt of his letters, in the year 155%, 
having rank'd Pantagruel among obſcene and prohibi 
books, the reader has already ſeen how in his turn Rabe- 
lais delineates Calvin under the names of predeftinator 
and impoſtor, in the preface to the laſt editions of the 
aid ad book, Here, from ſcurrility he paſſes to raillery, 
and when he brings in Panurge anſwering Dingdong by 
ſol underſtand it, and by four yea verilys running, it is 
viſible he ridicules the too frequent uſe of thoſe words i oy 
Calvin's catechiſm. 

(4) Robin Mutton] To call any one un plaiſant Ro- 
bin, is as much as to call him ſimpleton, becauſe a ſheep 
is counted the ſillieſt of all quadrupedes. As for Robin, 
in the ſignifieation of mutton, that word may come from 
Rupinus; for ſheep muſt have heads as hard a rock (ru- 


pes) to puſh at one another as they do, 
F 6 beg 
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1 beg it of you; good your worſhip, be ſo kind. 


Hark'e, friend of mine, anſwer'd the other, with 
the fleece of theſe, your fine Roan cloth is to be made; 
your Lemſter ſuperfine wool is mine arſe to't ; mere 
flock in compariſon, Of their ſkins the beſt cordi- 
vant will be made, which ſhall be ſold for turky and 
montelimart, or for ſpaniſh leather at leaſt. Of the 
guts ſhall be made fiddle and harp ſtrings, that will 
ſell as dear as if they came from (5) Munican or Aqui- 
lela. What do you think on't, hah ? If you pleaſe, 
ſell me one of them, ſaid Panurge, and (6) L will be 
yours for ever. Look, here's ready caſh, What's 
the price? This he ſaid, exhibiting his purſe ſtuffed 
with new henricus's, | | 


(5) Munican] Some may underſtand, by this, the e 
of Municken, the capital of Bavaria : but I rather thi 
the author had in his eye Monaco in Liguria; the beſt 
luteſtrings coming from Italy. " | 

(6) And I will be yours for ever] It is in the original, 
Jen ſeray bien fort tenu au courrail de voſtre huys, I 
ſhall be ſo much obliged to you, that for the time to come 
you ſhall do with me juſt what you pleaſe, even as if I 
were for ever faſtened to the bolt of your door, and con- 
ſequently muſt move forwards or backwatds according to 
the action of your hand upon me. So far m. du C 
Now hear what m. Miege ſays, under the word verou, a 
bolt for a door, Baiſer le verrou, i, e. rendre homage ; 
to kiſs the bolt, or to, do homage. Formerly, when a 
vaſſal did homage to his lord, either the lord was preſent 
orabſent, If preſent, the vaſſal kiſs d him on the mouth, 
in caſe the vaſſal were a gentleman born; otherwiſe, he 
only kiſs'd his hands, But if the lord were not preſent, 
the vaſſal kiſs'd the bolt of the door: courrail de huys. 
Old French words ;. from the laſt of which our word 
uſher comes; i, e. door-keeper, 
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CHAP, VII. 


Which if you read, you'll find how Pa- 
; 2 f 
nurge bargain'd with Dingdong. 
ighbour, my friend, anſwer'd Dingdang, they 
LY are meat for none but kings and 'princes 2 
their fleſh. is ſo delicate, ſo ſavoury, and ſo dainty, 
that one would ſwear it melted in the mouth, I 
bring them out of a country where the very, hogs, 
God be with us, live on nothing but myrobalans, 
The ſows in their ſtyes, when they lye - in (ſaving the 
honour of this good company) are fed only with 
orange-flowers. But, ſaid Panurge, (1) drive a bar- 
gain with me for one of them, and I will pay you 
for't like a king, upon the honeſt word of a true Tro- 
jan: come, come, what do you aſk ? Not ſo faſt, 
Robin, anſwer'd the trader; theſe ſheep are lineally 
deſcended from the very family of the ram that waft- 
ed Phryxus and Helle over the ſea, ſince called the 
Helleſpont, A pox on't, ſaid Panurge, you are (2) 
clericus vel addiſcens ! Ita is a cabbage, and vers a 
leek, anſwered the merchant, But (3) rr, rrr, veer, 
| rrrrr, 
(1) Drive a bargain, &c.] This is all taken from 
Merlinus Coccaius, macaronick XI, at the beginning; 
Fraudifer ergo loquit paſtorem Cingar ad unum: 
Vis, compagne, mihi caſtorem vendere groſſum? 


(2) Clericus vel addiſcens] You know ſo many things, 
that if you are not a clerk, you are at leaſt aſpiring to be 


one. 
(3) Rr, rrr, &c. ] The canine voice of a ſhepherd or 
drover, getting together, or putting forward, a flotk of 


ſheep ; 
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rrrrr, hoh Robin, rr, rrrrrrr: you don't underſtand 
that gibberiſh, do you? Now I think on't, over all 
the fields, where they piſs, corn grows as faſt as if 
the Lord had piſs d there; they need neither be till'd 
nor dung'd, Beſides, man, your chymiſts extract 
the beſt ſaltpetre in the world out of their urine, 
Nay, with their very dung (with reverence be it ſpo- 
ken) the doors in our country make pills that cure 
ſeventy-eight kinds of diſeaſes, the leaſt of which is 
the evil of St, Eutropius of Xaintes, from which 
good lord deliver us ! Now what do you think on't, 
neighbour, my friend ? The truth is, they coſt me 
money, that they do, Coſt what they will, cry'd 
Panurge, trade with me for one of them, paying you 
well, Our friend, quoth the quack-like ſheep-man, 
do but mind the wonders of nature that are found in 
thoſe animals, even in a member which one would 
think were of no uſe, Take me but theſe horns, and 
bray them a little with an iron peſtle, or with an 
andiron, which you pleaſe, tis all one to me; then 
bury them wherever you will, provided it be where 
the ſun may ſhine, and water them frequently ; in a 
few months I'll engage you'll have the beſt (4) aſpa- 
ragus in the world, not even excepting (5) thoſe of / 
Ravenna, Now, come and tell me whether the 
horns of you other knights of the bulls feather, have 
ſuch a virtue and wonderful propriety ? 
Patience, ſaid Panurge. I don't know whether 
you be a ſcholar or no, purſued Dingdong : 1 have 


ſheep: r, litera, quz in rixando prima eft, canina voca- 
tur, ſays Eraſmus, See his adages, at the word, canina 


facundia, 
_ 050 The beſt aſparagus in the world] See Pliny, I. 19, 


6 65 Thoſe of Ravenna] Martial, epigr. 21, 1. 3. 


Mollis in #quorea quæ crevit ſpina Ravenna, 
Non erit incultis gratior aſparagis, 


ſeey 
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ſeen a world of ſcholars, I ſay great ſcholars, that 
were cuckolds, Ill aſſure you, But hark you me, if 
you were a ſcholar, you ſhould know that in the 
moſt inferior members of thoſe animals (which are 
the feet) there is a bone (which is the heel) the aſtra-. 
galus, if you will have it ſq, wherewith, and with 
that of no other creature breathing, except the Indian 
aſs, and the dorcades of Libya, they us'd in old times 
to play at the royal game of dice, whereat (6) Auguſ- 
tus the emperor won above fifty thouſand crowns one 
evening. Now ſuch cuckolds as you will be hang'd 
ere you get half ſo much at it, Patience, ſaid Pa- 
nurge ; but let us diſpatch, And when, my friend 
and neighbour, continu'd the canting ſheep-ſeller, 
ſhall I have duly prais'd the inward members, the 
ſhoulders, the legs, the knuckles, the neck, the 
breaſt, the liver, the ſpleen, the tripes, the kidneys,. 
the bladder, wherewith they make foot-balls ; the 
ribs, which ſerve in Pigmy-land to make little croſs- 
bows, to pelt the cranes with cherry-ſtones ; the 
head, which with a little brimſtone ſerves to make a 
miraculous decoction to looſen and eaſe the belly of 
coſtive dogs? A turd on't, ſaid the ſkipper to his 
preaching paſſenger, what a fiddle-faddle have we 
here? There is too long a lecture by half: ſell him 
one if thou wilt; if thou won't, don't let the man 
loſe more time. I hate a gibble-gabble and a rimble- 
ramble talk; I am for a man of brevity, I will for 
your ſake, replied the holder forth: but then he all 
give me three livres French money for each, pick and 
chuſe, *Tis a woundy price, cried Panurge; in our 
country 1 could have five, nay ſix for the money: ſee 
that you do not over-reach me, maſter. You are 
not the firſt man whom I have known to have fallen, 
even ſometime to the endangering, if not breaking of 


7 


(6) Auguſtus] See Suetonius, ch. 91, of the life of 


Auguſtus. 
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his own neck, for endeavouring to riſe all at once, 
A murrain ſeize thee for a blockheaded booby, cried 
the angry ſeller of ſheep; (7) by the worthy vow of 
our lady of Charroux, the worſt in this flock is four 
times better than thoſe which in days of yore the (8) 
Coraxians in Tuditania, a country of Spain, uſed to 
ſell for a gold talent each; and how much doeſt thou 
think, thou Hibernian fool, that a talent of gold wag 


(7) By the worthy vow of our lady of Charroux] Ra-. 
belais's words are, par le digne vou de Charrous, i.e. by 
the worthy vow of Charroux. M. Motteux has added 
our lady, Rabelais makes no mention of our lady ; nei. 
ther was that relick the image of our lady, or of any 
other female, but of a very large man: none of the fe. 
male ſex were ſuffer'd to come near it. See more of it a- 
mong the notes on chapter v, &c, in the beginning of 
this volume, There the reader will find a large account 
of it, tranſlated by m. Motteux from the Dutch ſcho- 
liaſt, I ſhall only add what he has omitted, viz, That 
Charroux is a little town in the Upper Poictou, on the 
confines of la Marche and the Limoſin, which was in 
great renown on account of certain reliques kept in the 
monaſtery of the abby, fituated in the heart of the city, 
built by Charlemagne, as the monks alledge, 

(8) Coraxians in Tuditania] Rabelais does indeed ex- 
preſs himſelf exactly as it is tranſlated, which would 
make one believe the Coraxians were a people of Tudi- 
tania, They were far from being ſo : Tuditania is An- 
dalufia : the Coraxians were a people of Colchis. It was 
a troubleſome, expenſive and difficult thing to carry ſhe 
from Colchis to Andaluſia (from one end of the Medi- 
terranean to the other.) This was what made the Co- 
raxian ſheep ſell ſo dear among the Andaluzians, who, 
beſides, abounding with gold, as they did, ſtuck at no 
price, and valued no money, ſo they could but furniſh 
themſelves with a breed of ſuch ſheep. Sce Strabo's 
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worth? Sweet fir, (9) you fall into a paſſion, I ſee, 
returned Panurge: well, hold, here is your money. 
panurge, having paid his money, choſe him out of alf 
the flock a fine topping ram ; and as he was hawling 
it along, crying out and bleating, all the reſt, hearing 
and bleating in concert, ſtar'd, to ſee whither their 
brother ram ſhould be carried, In the mean while 
the drover was ſaying to his ſhepherds : Ah! how 
well the knave could chuſe him out a ram; the whore- 
ſon has ſkill in cattle. , On my honeſt word, Ireſerv- 
ed that very piece of fleſh for the lord of (10) Can- 
cale, well knowing his diſpoſition: for the good 
man naturally is overjoyed when he holds a good fized 
kandſome ſhoulder of mutton, inſtead of a left-handed 
racket, in one hand, with a good ſharp carver in the 
other : got wot how he beſtirs himſelf then, 


ert tterrn err 
CH A p. VIII. 


How Panurge cauſed Dingdong and his 
ſheep to be drowned in the ſea. 


N a ſudden, you would wonder how the thing 
was ſo ſoon done; for my part I can't tell 
you, for I had not leſure to mind it; our friend Pa- 
nurge, without any further tittle-tattle, throws you 
his ram overboard into the middle of the ſea, 
bleating and making a ſad noiſe. Upon this all the 
other ſheep in the ſhip, crying and bleating in the ſame 


(9) You fall into a paſſion] Vous vous eſchauffez en 
voſtre harnois. You heat yourſelf in your armour, An 
od proverb, borrowed from tilts and tournaments, 

(10) Cancale] Read Candale. There is indeed 2 ſea- 
port town of that name in the fea of Bretagne, not far 
from St, Malo : but that's not meant here, 


tone, 
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tone, made all the haſte they could to leap nimbly in- 
to the ſea one after another; and great was the 
throng who ſhould leap in firſt after their leader, It 
was impoſſible to hinder them : for you know that it 
is the nature of ſheep always to follow the firſt, 
whereſoever it goes; which makes Ariſtotle, lib, 9. 
de hiſt, animal. mark them for the moſt filly and 
fooliſh animals in the world. Dingdong, at his wit's 
end, and ſtark ſtaring mad, as a man who ſaw his 
ſheep deſtroy and drown themſelves beſore his face, 
ſtrove to hinder and keep them back by might and 
main; but all in vain: they all one after-t'other 
friſked and jumped into the ſea, and were loſt, At 
laſt he Jaid hold on a huge ſturdy one by the fleece 
upon the deck of the ſhip, hoping to keep it. back, 
and fo to ſave that and the reſt : but the ram was fo 
ſtrong that it proved too hard for him, and carried its 
maſter into the herring-pond, in ſpite of his teeth; 
where *tis ſuppoſed he drank ſomewhat more than 
his fill: ſo that he was drowned, in the ſame man- 
ner, as one-eyed Polyphemus's ſheep carried out of 
the den Ulyſſes and his companions, The like hap- 
pened to the ſhepherds and all their gang, ſome lay- 
ing hold on their beloved tup, this by the horns, t'other 
by the legs, a third by the rump, and others by the 
fleece ; till in fine they were all of them forced to ſea, 
and drowned like ſo many rats. Panurge, on the 
gunnel of the ſhip with an oar in his hand, not to 
help them, you may ſwear, but to keep them from 
ſwimming to the ſhip, and ſaving themſelves from 
drowning, preached and canted to them all the while 
like any little friar Maillard, or another friar John 
Burgeſs ;. laying before them rhetorical common pla- 
ces concerning the miſeries of this life, and the bleſs. 
ings and felicity of the next; aſſuring them that the 
dead were much happier than the living in this vale 
of miſery, and promiſing to ere a ſtately cenotaph 


and honorary tomb to every one of them on the * 
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Chap. VIII. WORKS, 115 
eſt ſummit of mount Cenis, at his return from Lan- 
tern · and; wiſhing them nevertheleſs, in caſe they 


were not yet diſpoſed to ſhake hands with this life, 


and did not like their falt liquor, they might have the 
good luck to meet with ſome kind whale which might 
ſet them aſhore ſafe and ſound, on ſome bleſſed land 
of Gotham, (1) after a famous example, 


The ſhip being cleared of Dingdong and his tups: 
Is there ever another (2) ſneepiſh ſoul left lurking on 


board ? cried Panurge, Where are thoſe of Toby 
Lamb, and Robin Ram, that ſleep whilſt the reſt are 
a feeding ? Faith I can't tell myſelf, This was an 
old coaſter's trick: what thinkeſt of it, friar John, 
hah ? Rarely perform'd, anſwer'd friar John: only 
methinks that as formerly in war, on the day of bat- 
tle, a double pay was commonly promiſed the ſol- 
diers for that day: for if they overcome, there was 
enough to pay tbem; and if they loſt, it would have 
been ſhameful for them to demand it, as the cowardly 
(3) foreſters did after the battle of Cerizoles: ſolike= 
| £ wiſe, 


(1) After a famous example] A Vexemple de Jonas, 
ſays Rabelais, which I think is leſs ſhocking, z 
(2) Sheepiſh ſoul] Ame mouttoniere ; alluding to thoſe 
who, like true ſheep, are incapable of determining upon 
any thing of — > Wa According to that of Juvenal: 


| Vervecum in patria, craſſoque ſub atre naſci, 


(3) Cowardly foreſters] Les fuyars gruyers, in the 
original, M. Motteux, in the explanation of this word, 
follows Cotgrave, who ſays gruyer is a general name for 
all the king's officers belonging to a foreſt, as keepers, 
verdurers, woodwards, and the like, But that it can't 
mean ſo here, is plain to a demonſtration, Gruyers, 
lays m. du Chat, were ſoldiers raiſed and levied for Swiſ- 
ſers in the county of Gruyere, ſituated between Berue 
and the city of Sion, .hard by Lauſane and the lake of 


Geneva, See Paulus Jovius, hiſt, I. 44+ There were 
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wiſe, my friend, you ought not to have paid your 
man, and the money had been ſaved. A fart for tho 
money, ſaid Panurge : have I not had above fifty 
thauſand pounds worth of ſport ? Come now, let's 
be gone; the wind is fair. Hark you me, my friend 
John: never did man do me a good turn, but I re. 
turned, or at leaſt acknowledged it: no, I ſcorn to 
he ungrateful, I never was, nor ever will be: never 
did man do me an ill one without ruing the day that 
he did it, either in this world or the next. I am not 

t ſo much a fool neither. Thou damneſt thyſelf 
like any old devil, quoth friar John: it is written, 
Mihi vinditam, &c. Matter 'of urg a yo 
* (4) that” $ holy ſtut. = 


Kn M eee 


CHAP. IX. 
How Pantagruel arrived at the iſland of 
Ennaſin, and of the ſtrange ways of be- 
ing akin in that country. 


E had ſtill the wind at ſouth ſouth * 
and had been a whole day without making 
land. © 6 the zd day, at the (1) flies up- xifing, 
[whieh, 


ſome of theſe Gruyers i in the French army at the battle of 
Cerizol ; and as their bravery was no leſs depended upon 
than that of the Swiſſers themſelves, they were poſted 
promiſcuouſly among the true Swiſſers in the rear: but 
they turned tail at the very firſt onſet, which gave occa- 
fion to Martin Bellay to fay, that it was a very difficult 
thing to diſguiſe an-aſs like a war-horſe. See his mem, 
in the year 154.3, 

(4) That's holy ſtuff! A frequent addition of m. 

otteur, 

( The flies * The words between = 

mar 


Chap. IX. WORK 8. 117 
[which, you know, is ſome two or three hours aftef 
the ſun's, ] we got fight of a triangular iſland, very 
much ke Sicily for its form and ſituation, It was 


The people there are much like your (2) carrots 
pated Poitevins, fave only that all ef them, men, 


marks LJ, ate not in,Rabelais, who only ſays a Vaulbe 
des mouſches. This expreſſion, according to Cotgrave, 
does indeed ſignify ſome two or three hours after ſun-riſe, 
or when the fun begins to be hot. But m. du Chat ſays, 
Paylde des mouches, means the evening, not the morn- 
ing, He refers to Oudin's' Ital, and Fr. dict. at the 
word, Alba de tafani,' the aube dr point of day, is 
when the fun begins to point {poindre), [prick his rays 
through the dark, I ſuppoſe. } Thus the aube, or up-rifing 
of the flies, is properly the time when the flies begin to 
Sor n xs feos | 
(2) Carrot- pated Poitevins] Poitevins rouges. That 
this does not mean carrot-pated,. but rather carrot-faced, 
if any thing, is plain from m. du Chat's note, The peo- 
le of Poictou have been, for a long time, called red 
Poitevins. The reafon whereof, according to the anna- 
lift John Bouchet, I. 2, c. 2, is, that in imitation of the 
ancient Seythians, from whom they are faid to be de- 
ſcended, gorging themſelves with human blood, they had 
generally their faces all over red as blood. © John de la 


Haie, or the ſuppoſed author of the antiquities of Poitou, 


grants that the inhabitants of Poictou are called ted Poic- 
tevins ; but he aſſerts,” that they were only called fo be- 
cauſe, being by nature addicted to war, they not only 
painted their bucklers red, but their faces. likewiſe of 
that colour, For my part, I ſhould rather think that 
the Poifteyins, tho" by the bye they are no enemies to a 
glafs of good wine, have had this appellation given them 
purely on account of at ancient piece of money called 
poictevine, which was "coined at Poictiers, and which 
conſiſting of a very little ſilver, mixt with .a great deal 
of red copper, the latter ufed to diſcover itſelf, upon be- 
ing ever ſo little handled, 
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women, and children, have their noſes ſhap'd like an 
ace of clubs, For that reaſon the ancient name of the 
country was (3) Ennaſin. They were all akin, a 
the mayor of the yn told us, at leaſt they boaſted 
ſo. 

You people of the other world eſteem it a wonder. 
ful thing, that, out of the family of the (4) Fabii at 
Rome, on a certain day, which was the 1 4th of Fe. 
bruary, at a certain gate, which was the porta car. 
mentalis, ſince named ſcelerata, formerly ſituated at 
the foot of the capitol, between the Tarpeian rock 
and the Tyber, march'd out againſt the Veientes of 
Etruria, three hundred and fix men bearing arms, all 
related to each other, with five thouſand other ſoldiers, 
every one of them their vaſſals, who were all lain 
near the river Cremera that-comes out of the- lake of 
Beccano. Now from this ſame country of Ennafin, 
in caſe of need, above three hundred thouſand, all 
relations, and of one family, might march out. Their 
degrees of conſanguinity and alliance are very ſtrange: 
for being thus akin and allied to one another, we found 
that none was either father or mother, brother or 
ſiſter, uncle or aunt, nephew or niece, ſon-in-law or 
daughter-in-law, god-father or godmother to the 
other ; unleſs truly, a tall flat-noſed old fellow, who, 
as I perceived, called a little ſhitten-ars'd girl, of 
three or four years old, father, and the child called 
him, daughter, 

Their diſtinction of degrees of kindred \ was thus : 


(3) Ennafin Noſeleſs or flat-nofed, At Metz; enaſe 
ſignifies enchiffrenẽ, becauſe thoſe who have flat noſes 
ſpeak through the noſe, or rather ſnuffle as if they had 
no noſe, Enchiffrene generally means one whaſe noſe 
is bay with a rheum: one that hath the murr, or 


"@ Fabii] See Aulus Gellius, U 17, e. 21. 
a man 
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2 man uſed to call a woman, my (4) lean bit; the 
woman called him, my porpus. Thoſe, ſaid friar 
John, muſt needs tink damnably of fiſh, when they 
have rubbed their bacon one with Cother, One 
ſmiling on a young buxom baggage, ſaid, Good mor- 
row dear curry- comb. She, to return him his civility, 
ſaid, The like to you, my Steed. Hah! hah ! hah! 
ſaid Panurge, that's pretty well i' faith; for indeed it 
ſtands her in good ſtead tocurry-comb this Reed, An- 
other greeted his buttock with a Farewel, my cafe, 
She replied, Adieu trial, By St, Winifrid's placket, 
cried Gymnaſt, this caſe has been often tried, An- 
other aſked a ſhe-friend of his, How is't hatchet ? She 
anſwered him, At your ſervice, dear helve. Odds 
belly, ſaith Carpalim, this helve and this hatchet are 
well match'd, As we went on, I ſay one who, call- 
ing his ſhe - relation, ſtiled her my crum, and ſhe 
called him, my cruſt; ' | 

Quoth one to a briſk; plump, juicy female, I am 
glad to ſee you, dear tap, So am I to find you ſo 
merry, ſweet ſpiggot, replied ſhe, One call'd a 


wench, his ſhovel ; ſhe call'd him, her peal: one 


nam'd his, my ſlipper z and ſhe him, my foot: an- 
other, my boot; ſhe, my (6) ſhaſoon, 


(5) Lean bit] There's a fiſh called by the French, by 
way of antiphraſis, maigre (lean- bit.) It is a ſea-fiſh as 
well as the porpus, as this laſt is vulgarly written: tho” 


porc-piſce, is known to be the true ſpelling; it being a 


ſort of a hog-fiſh, or ſea-hog. Rabelais here quibbles 
upon the two words, I take the maigre to be a fort of 


halibut, Cotgrave gives a large and curious account of 


the maigre, and its properties in phyſicx. Which fee, 
(6) Eſtivallet] A buſkin or ſummer- boot, called fo 

from the High Dutch, ſtiefel, or rather the Latin, æſti- 

vale, becauſe uſed in ſummer (æſtas). Æſtivalia ſunt 


ocrez, ſeu calceamenta de corio : quibus etiam aliqui 


utuntur in #ftate, ſays an ancient law-dictionary, 1 
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In che ſms degree of kindred, one call'd his, my 


butter 3 ſhe call'd him, my egg; and they were a. 
kin juſt like a diſh of butter d eggs. I heard one call 
his, my tripe, and ſhe him, my faggot, Now 1 
could not for the heart's blood of me pick out or dif. 
cover what parentage, alliance, affinity, or conſan. 
guinity was between them, with reference to our 
cuſtom; only they told us that ſhe was faggot*s tripe, 
[Tripe de fagot, means the ſmalleſt ſticks in a faggot,] 
Another complementing his convenient, ſaid, Yours, 
my ſhell : ſhe. replied, I was yours before, foveet 
oyſter. I reckon, ſaid Carpalim, | ſhe hath gutted 
his oyſter. Another long ſhanked ugly rogue, mount. 
ed on a pair of high-heeled wooden ſlippers, meeting 
a ſtrapping, fuſty ſquobbed dowdy, ſays he to her, 
How'ſt my top? She was ſhort upon him, and ar- 
rogantly replied, Never the better. for you, my whip, 
(7) By St. Anthony's hog, ſaid — 1 believe 
ſo; 1 —_ _ ene 


nN ah 07 
" D 8 3 


ed at Parts NY Wii body has a mind to know where 
this ſort of boots were beſt made in the days of yore, the 
faid dictionary tells ye, fiunt optima (æſtivalia) apud 8. 
Severinum, a little town in the march of Ancona, 

(7) By St. Anthony's hog] It is in the original, ſang 
ſaint Gris; by the blood of ſaint Grey. Here Neno- 
manes. ſwears by the blood drawn by the liſeipling (whip) 
from the franciſcan friars, called by their alcoran, abu» 
tively, diablis-gris, grey devils, Saint Gris is St. Francis 
d Alife, as he was ceint (girt) with à cord, and clothed 
in a habit which were both — Henry the IVth 
uſed to ſweur by ventre St. Cxis ; and if we are to believe 
Vignenl Marville, this oath meant nothing at all. But 
*tis plain he was miſtaken, as was likewiſe the late m. 


ted 2 4 


de Vendome's gentleman, «nd his maſter to, who are } 


— el that the governors of the young prince of 


Bearne (afterwards Heary the IVcb) being afraid of his | 


giving | 
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A college profeſſor well provided with ood, and 
powdered and prinked up, having a, while diſcourſed 
with a great lady, taking his leave, with theſe words, 
Thank you, ſweet-meat ; ſhe cried, There needs no 
thanks, ſour-ſauce. Saith Pantagruel, This, is not 
altogether incongruous, for ſweet meat muſt have ſour 
ſauce, A wooden loggerhead ſaid to a young wench, 
"Tis long ſince I ſaw. you, bag: All the better, cried 
ſhe, Pipe. Set them together, ſaid Panurge, then 
blow in their arſes, *twill be a bag-pipe. . We ſaw, 
after that, a diminutive hump- backed gallant, pretty 
near us, taking leave of a ſhe- relation of his, thus.; 
Fare thee well, friend hole: ſhe reparteed, Save thee, 
friend peg. Quoth friar John, What could they. lay 
more, were he all peg and ſhe all hole ? But now 
would I give ſomething to know if every cranny of the 
hole can be ſtopp d up with, that ſame peg. 
A baudy batchelor, talking with an old; trout, was 
ſaying, Remember, (8) ruſty. gun. I won't fail, 
laid ſhe, (9) ſcowerer, Do you reckon theſe two to 
be akin ? ſaid Pantagruel to the mayor: I rather take 
them to be foes : in our country a woman would take 
this as a mortal affront. Good people of , other 
world, replied the mayor, you have few ſuch and ſo 
near relations as this gun. and ſcowerer are to one 
mother: for they both came out of | (20) one ſhop. 


14 


K&ving way to blaſphemy, as many 88 a, allowed 
him to ſwear in that manner. Saint Gris therefore is St. 
Francis, the patriarch of the grey friars; and Henry IV, 
tho' he was a long while a hugonot, uſed to ſwear by 
that ſaint's belly, as others, I. 1. c. 5, by St. Quenet 8 
belly, St. Gris is alſo a Poitevin oath. 

(3) Ruſty gun] Fart, it is in the original : (ped, * 
9) Scowerer] Fyſte, in the original: (veſſe,). 


(10) One ſhop] One hole in the original: "(ws 
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What, (11) was the ſhop their mother, quoth pz. 
nurge? What mother, ſaid the mayor, does the may 
mean? That muſt be fome of your world's affinity; 
e have here neither father nor mother: your little 
paulery fellows, that live on t' other fide the water, 
r rogues, booted with whiſps of hay, may indeed 
ve fuch ; but we ſcorn it. The good Pantagrue 
ſtood rating and liſtening ; but at thoſe words he had 
like to have loſt all patience. 

Having very exactly view'd the ſituation of the 
iland, and the way of living of the ennaſed nation, 
we went to take a cup of the creature at a tavern, 
where there happened to be a wedding after the man- 
ner of the country. Bating that ſhocking cuſtom, 
there was fpecial good chear. 

> White we wete there, a pleaſant match was truck 
up betwixt a female called pear (a tight thing, as we 
thought, but by ſome, who knew better things, ſaid 
to be quaggy and flabby) and a young ſoft male, call. 
eck cheeſe, ſomewhat ſandy, [ (12) Many fuch 
matches have been, and they were formerly much 
commended.) In our country we ſay, Il ne fut one 
tel mariage, qu'eſt de la poire & du fromage ; there's 
no match like that made between the pear and the 
cheeſe: and in many other places good ſtore of ſuch 
"bargains have been driven. Beſides, when the wo- 
men are at their laſt prayers, tis to this day a noted 
ſaying, that after cheeſe comes nothing. 

In another room I ſaw them marrying an old greaf 
boot to a young pliable buſkin, Pantagruel was told, 
e buſkin took old boot to have and to hold, 


A Was the ſhop their mother] In the original, ws 
the wind their mother. Alluding, tho* jeftingly, ts 
what the ancient naturaliſts have advaneed concerning the 
winds making the mares in Spain conceive, 
i $33) Many ſuch matches, &c.] What's between * 
marks [] is omitted by mr. Motteux. — 


de 


on land, to go aſhore, ſays Cotgrave expreſly, Far ſcala 
| | G 2 


Chap. Xx. WORK S. 123 
becauſe ſhe was of ſpecial leather, in good caſe; and 
waxed, ſeared, liquor*'d and greaſed to the purpoſe, 
even tho” it had been for the fiſherman that went to 
bed with his boots on. In another room below I ſaw 
a (13) young brogue taking a young ſlipper for better 
for worſe : which, they told us, was neither for the 


ſake of her piety, parts, or perſon, but for the fourth | 


comprehenſive p, portion; the ſpankers, ſpur-royals, _ 


roſe-nobles, and other coriander ſeed with which ſhe 


düsangdansasssanssusnner 


C A P. X. be 


How Pantagruel went aſhore. at the iſland 
of Chely, where he faw king St. Panigon- 


'E. ſailed right before the wind, which we had 


at weſt, leaving thoſe odd alliancers. with 
their ace of clubs ſnouts, (1) and having taken height 
| ,:»W 


* 


(13) Young brogue] Un june eſcafignon, Under tht 
idea of an eſcafignon (i, e. a ſingle-ſoled ſhoe” of thin 
leather; a rope-dancer, or tumbler's pump) Rabelais ri- 
dicules a young thread bare, ſingle-ſoled gentleman ; a 
gentleman of low degree. | 

(1) And having taken the height of the ſun, ſtood in 
for Chely] Read, (inſtead of, ſtood in for Chely) ſtood 
out to ſea, (Montaſmes en haulte mer.) Read likewiſ: 
(inſtead of, having taken the height of the ſun) about ſun- 
ſet og la declination du foleil, &c.) As for taking the 
height of the fun, it is certain the tranſlator did not take 
the height of the author's meaning, in this place : his 
words are, feiſmes {calle en I'iſle de Chely, We landed 
on the iſ)and of Chely, Faire fcale, is to land, ſet foot 
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by the ſun, ſtood in for Chely, a large, fruitful, 
wealthy and well peopled iſland. King St. Panigon, 
firſt of the name, reigned there, and, attended' by the 
princes his ſons, and the nobles of his court, came az 
far as the port to receive Pantagruel, and conducted 
him to his palace 1 near the gate of which, the queen, 
attended by the princeſſes. her daughters, and the 
court ladies, received us. Panigon directed her and 
all her retinue to ſalute Pantagruel and his men with 
a kiſs ; for ſuch was the civil cuſtom of the country ; 
and they were all fairly buſſed accordingly, except 
friar John, who ſtept aſide, and ſneak'd off among 
the king's officers, Panigcn us'd all the intreaties ima- 
ginable, to perſuade Pantagruel to tarry there that 
day and the next : but he would needs be gone, and 
excuſed himſelf upon the opportunity of wind and 
weather, which being oftener defir'd than enjoy'd, 
ought not to be neglected when it comes. Panigon, 
kaving heard theſe reaſons, let us go, but firſt made 
us take off ſome five and twenty or thirty bumpers 
each, 


(for Rabelais borrows the expreſſion from the Italians) is, 
to come to a landing place, to ſet foot on ſhore, ſays Tor- 
riano's great dictionary in totidem verbis. Mr, du Chat 
confirms all this, by telling us that ſcala ſignifying a lad- 
der in Italian; far ſcala is, to ſet a ladder on the ſhore 
from the ſhip, in order to get down by it, He proves 
this from Arioſto, canto 18, To conclude, the word 
ſcale deceived m, Motteux into a belief that it meant ſome 
mathematical inſtrument, which aſtronomers uſe in make- 
ing their obſervations in the heavens, In ſhort, this is 
what Rabelais ſays (and I think it is a more natural be- 
ginning than that of the tranſlator) : The ſouth weſt wind 
(for that's the garbino of the Italians, and the garbin of 
the French: ſee Torriano and Cotgrave) blowing full in 
our poop, we left theſe impertinent (mal-plaiſants) alli- 
ancers with their ace-of-clubs ſnouts, and ſtood out to 
ſea, About ſun-ſet we went aſhore on the iſland of 
Chely, &c, | 


Pantagruel, 
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pantagruel, returning to the port, miſſed friar John, 


and aſked why he was not with the reſt of the compa- 


ny? Panurge could not tell how to excuſe him, and 

would have gone back to the palace to callhim, when” 
ſriar John overtook them, and merrily cried, Long 
live the noble Panigon ! As I love my belly, he minds 
good eating, and keeps a noble houſe, and a dainty 

kitchen. I have been there, boys. Every thing goes 
about by dozens: I was in good hopes to have ſtuffed, 
my puddings there like a monk, What | always in 
a kitchen, friend? ſaid Pantagruel. By the belly of 


St. Cramcapon, quoth the friar, I underſtand the cuſ-- 


toms and ceremonies which are uſed there, much bet- 
ter than all the formal ſtuff, antic poſtures, . and non- 


ſenſical fiddle-faddle that muſt be uſed with thoſe wo- 


men, magni, magna, ſhittencumſhita, cringes, gri- 
maces, ſcrapes, bows, and congees ; double honours / 
this way, triple ſalutes that way, the embrace, the 
graſp, the ſqueeze, the hug, the leer, the ſmack, baſo. 


las-manos de voſtra merce, de voſtra maeſta, - You, 


are moſt tarabin, tarabas. (2) Stront ; that's down 
right Dutch. Why all this ado? I don't ſay but a 


man might be for a bit by the bye and away, to be 


doing as well as his neighbours: but this little naſty 
cringing and curteſying made -me asmad as any (3)- 
march devil. You talk of kiſſing ladies: by the 
worthy and ſacred frock I wear, I ſeldom venture 
upon't, leſt I be ſerved as was the lord of Guyercha- 


(2) Stront] Bren, c'eſt merde a Rouen, i.e; tu 
ard is the Rouen word. And indeed, it is hardly ae. 
any where elſe but there; nor there, but in the durbs 


and country round about; ; a ruſtical, clowniſh word. 
' (3) March devil] After this add, St. Benedict never, 
diſſembled for the matter, St. Benoiſt n'en mentit ja- 
mais (a rhime.) On this m. du Chat obſerves, that the. 
be nedictine, nor any other monks, ever ſalute any body 
otherwiſe than by bowing their * and body Bon our 
wg 
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rois, What was it? ſaid Pantagruel: I know him ; 
he is one of the beſt friends I have, 

He was invited to a ſumptuous feaſt, ſaid friar 
John, by a relation and neighbour of his, toge- 
ther with all- the gentlemen and ladies in the 
neighbourhood, Now ſome of the latter [the ladies] 
expecting his coming, dreſs'd the pages in womens 
cloaths, and finified them (4) like any babies; then 
order'd them to meet my lord at his coming, near 
the -draw-bridge : ſo the complimenting monſieur 
came, and (5) there kiſſed the petticoated lads with 
great formality, At laſt the ladies, who minded 
paſſuges in the gallery, burſt out with laughing, 
and made ſigns to the pages to take off their dreſs: 
which the good lord having obſerved, the devil a bit 
he 'durſt make up to the true ladies to kiſs them, 
bud ſaid; that ſince they had diſguiſed the pages, by 
his great grandfather's helmet, theſe were certainly 
the very footmen and grooms ſtill more cunningly 
diſguiſed. Oods fiſh, da jurandi, why do not we ra- 
ther remove our humanities into ſome good warm 
kitchen of Cod, that noble laboratory; and there 
admire the turning of the ſpits, the harmonious 
rattling of the jacks and fenders, criticiſe on the 
poſition of the lard, the temperature of the pottages, 
the preparation for the deſſert, and the order of the 
wine fervice ? (6) Beati immaculati in via, Matter 
of breviary, my maſters, | | | 
| CHAP, 

(A) Like any babies] En damoiſelles bien pimpantes 
& etourees, Like young girls curiouſly prank d up and di- 
zen'd out. a 
(5) There Kiſs'd, ec, ] It was then the cuſtom for a- 

ntleman, as ſoon as he lighted among the ladies, to 
kifs them all on the cheek ; and this mode continued in 
France till Henry THd's time, See H. Stephens, 
p. 379. of his dial. concerning the new french lang. 
italianized, 

(6) Beati, &e. ] Bleſſed are thoſe that are —_ in 
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C HAP. XI. F1 
Why monks love to be in kitchens, 


monk; I mean like a right (1) monking monk, 
not a bemonk'd monaſtical monkling, Truly you pus 
me in mind of ſome paſſages that happen'd at Ho- 
rence, ſome (2) twenty years ago, in a. company of 
ſtudious travellers, fond of viſiting the learned, and 
feeing the antiquities of Italy, among whom I was, 
As we view'd the ſituation and beauty of Florence, 


the ſtructure of the dome, the magpificence of the 


churches. and palaces, we ſtrove to out-do one an- 
other in giving them their due; when a certain monk 
of Amiens, Bernard Lardon by name, quite angry, 
ſcandaliz d, and out of all patience, told us, I don't 


their way, The firſt words of the 119th pſalm, pro- 
phaned by friar John, who applies them to ſuch as get 
no ſpots on their cloaths, when they viſit from time to 
time the convent-kitchen, - 
(1) Monking monk] Moine moinant is he that has 
the direction and government of other monies of his con- 
vent, Whereas a bemonk'd monk (moyne | 
means any monk. who is obliged to obey the 
monk, and to ſuffer himſelf to be led by him. In 
which ſenſe, when any brother friar ſeems to make ſcorn 
of the poſt he's advanced to in the houſe, they tell him. 
jocularly, by way of conſolation, It's better however to 
be a horſe than a cart. | | 
(2) Twenty-years ago] Read twelve years ago, ac 
cording to the edition of 1547. This happen'd to Rabe« 
lais during his travels <3 2 — he was in 
1536; as appears by his letter to biſhap . of 
Maillezais. : 
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HIS, ſaid Epiſtemon, is fpoke like a true 
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know what the devil you can find in this ſame town, 
that's ſo much cried up: for, my part, I haye 
look'd and por'd and ſtar'd as well as the beſt of 
you; I think my eye ſight's as clear as another 
body's ; and what can one ſee after all? There are 
fine houſes indeed, and that's all. But the cage 
does not feed the birds. God and monſieur St. Ber- 
nard, our good patron, be with us! in all this ſame 
town I have not ſeen one poor lane of roaſting 
cooks ; and yet I have not a little look*d about, and 
ſought for fo neceſſary a part of a commonwealth : 
ay, and I dare aſſure you that I have pried up and 
down with the exactneſs of an informer ; as ready to 
number both to the right and left, how many, and 
on what ſide we might find moſt roaſting cooks, as a 
ſpy would be to reckon the baſtions of a town, Now 
(3) at Amiens, in four, nay five times leſs ground 
than we have trod in our contemplations, I could 
Have ſhewn you above fourteen ſtreets of roaſting 
cooks, moſt antient, ſavoury, and aromatic, I can't 
imagine what kind of pleaſure you can have taken 
in gazing on the lions, and africans (ſo methinks you 
call their tigers) near the belfry ; or in ogling the 
porcupines and oftridges, in the lord Philip Strozzi's 
palace, Faith and troth, I had rather ſee a good fat 
gooſe at the ſpit, This porphyry, thoſe marbles are 
fine; I fay nothing to the contrary : but our cheeſe- 
eakes at Amiens are far better, in my mind, Theſe 
ancient ſtatues are well made; I am willing to be- 


(3) At Amiens] The reaſon of the vaſt number. of 
cooks ſhops, with which, for a long time, the whole 


| R of Picardy, and eſpecially the city of Amiens, 


as abounded, is becauſe the inns there find travellers 
in nothing but a table-cloth, and a cover (i, e. a plate 


with a napkin, knife, fork, and ſpoon) with glaſſes ; not 


forgetting bread and wine, you may be ſure, See Jo- 
doc. Sincer, itiner, Gall. p. 315. 3 
heve 


WW.» 
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lieve it: but, (4) by St. Ferreol of Abbeville, we 
have young wenches in our: country Which pleaſe me 
better a thouſand times. , 

What is the reaſon, aſked friar John, that monks 
are always to be found in kitchens; and kings, em- 
perors, and popes are never there ? Is there not, ſaid 
Rhizotomus, ſome latent virtue and ſpecific propriety 
hid in the kettles and pans, which, as the load-ſtone 
attracts iron, draws the monks There, and cannot 
attract emperors, popes, or kings? or is it a natural 
induction and inclination, fix'd in the frocks and 
cowls, which of itſelf leads and forceth- thoſe good 
religious men into kitchens, whether they will or 
no? He means, forms following matter, as Averocs 
calls them, rr dees. Bagh; ſaid friar 

hn, . 
g I'll not offer to ſolve this problem, ſaid Pantagruel; 
for it is ſomewhat tickliſh, and you can hardly han- 
dle it without coming off ſcurvily : but Pl el ow 
(5) what I have heard. 

Antigonus, king of Macedon, one tho coming into 
one of the tents, where his ' cooks uſe to dreſs his 


meat, and finding there poet Antagoras frying a 


conger, and holding the pan himſelf, merrily aſk'd 
him, Pray, mr. poet, was Homer frying congers 
when he writ the deeds of Agamemnon ? Antagoras 
readily anſwer'd ; But do you think, fir, that when 
Agamemnon did them, he made it his buſineſs to know 
if any in his camp were frying congers? The king 
thought it an indecency that a poet ſhould be thus a 


(4) By St. Ferreol] Friar Bernard Lardon lov'd the 
fat- 2 laſſes of this country, and he ſwears it too 
by the faint that has the ſuperintendency of the fatening 
of geeſe. See apol, for Kerodotus, ch. 38. 

(5) What I — heard] What I have read, it ſhould 
be; avois Jeu, It is in Plutarch's notable ſayings of 
ancient Kings, princes and captains, 
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frying in a kitchen z and the poet let the king know, 
that it was a more indecent thing for a king to be 
found in ſuch a place. I'll clap another ſtory upon 
the neck of this, quoth Panurge, and will tell you 
what (6) Breton Villandry anſwer d one day to the 
duke of Guiſe, 

They were ſaying that at a certain battle of king 
Francis, againſt the 'emperor Charles the fifth, Bre- 
ton, arm'd capapẽ to the teeth, and mounted like 
St. George; yet ſneak'd off, and play'd leaſt in fight 


during the engagement. Blood and oons, anſwer'd 


Breton, I was there, and can prove it eaſily ; nay, 
even where you, my lord, dar'd not have been, The 
duke began to reſent this as too raſh and fawcy : but 
Breton eaſily appeas'd him, and ſet them all a laugh- 
ing. 1 gad, my lord, quoth he, I kept out cf 
;harm's way; I was all the while with your page 
Jack, ſculking in a certain plage where you had not 
dar'd hide your head, as I did. Thus diſcourſing, 
they got to their ſhips, and left the iſland & 


(6) Breton Villandry] John te Breton, lord of Vil- 
landry, favourite of Francis It, and ſecratary to that 
prince, and Henry Hd, in 1537. See Cardan, de vita 
propria, ch. 32. He wrote ſeveral memoirs of the molt 
gonſiderable occurrences of France under the kings his 
maſters, and la Croix-du-Maine was poſſeſs d of ſome 
written with the author's. own hand. 


CHAP 


conſideration ; provided we paid him well, or came down 
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e 
CHAP. XII. 
How Pantagruel paſs'd thro' the land of 


Petifogging, and of the ſtrange way of 
| living among the catchpoles. © F 


eering our courfe forwards the next abs | 

paſs'd thro' Pettifogging, a country all blurred' 
and blotted, ſo that I could hardly tell what to make 
on't, There we faw fome pettifoggers- and catch- 
poles, rogues that will hang their father for a 
groat, They neither invited us to eat or dyink 3; 
but, with a multiplied train of ſcrapes and cringes, 
ſaid they wore all at our ſervice, (1) for the legem 


855 of our interpreters related to Pantagruel their 
ſtrange way of living, diametrically oppoſite to that 
of our modern Romans : for at Rome a world of 
folks get an honeſt livelihood by poiſoning, drub- 

bing, lambaſting, ſtabbing and murthering; but 
the (2) catchpoles earn theirs by being thraſh'd': ſo 
that if they were long without a tight lambaſting, the 
poor dogs with their wives and children. would be 
ſtarved, This is juſt, quoth Panurge, like thoſe who, 
as Galen tells us, cannot ere&t the cavernous nerve 


towards the equinoctial circle, (3) W 


(x) For the legem pone] En payent : for a valuable 


with the crop, as we ſay, 
(2) Catchpales] Rabelais's word j9:chisquanov, which: 
is properly what we call a barretor, end Catch 


pole, I think, bum 
(3) Une &. they 5 wr 7 Ry] Gi Khoi 
sinus, 
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ſoundly flogged, By St. Patrick's flipper, whoever 
ſhbuld jirk me ſo, would ſoon, inſtead of ſetting me 
right, throw me off the ſaddle, in the devil's 

name, 

The way is this, ſaid the interpreter. When a 
monk, levite, cloſe- fiſted uſurer, or lawyer, owes 4 
grudge to ſome neighbouring gentleman, he ſends 
to him one of thoſe catchpoles, or apparitors, who 
nabs, or at leaſt cites him, ſerves a writ or warrant 
upon him, thumps, abuſes and affronts him impu- 
dently by natural inſtinct, and according to his pious 
inſtruction ; inſomuch, that if the gentleman (4) 
hath but any guts in his brains, and is not more 
ſtupid than (5) a gyrin frog, he will find himſelf oblig'd 
either to apply a faggot-ſtick or his ſword to the 
raſcal's jobbernol,. give him the gentle laſh, or make 
him cut a caper out at the window, by way of 
correction. This done, catchpole is rich for four 
months at - leaſt, as if baſtinadoes were his real 
harveſt : for the monk, levite, uſurer, or lawyer, 
will reward him roundly ; ; and my gentleman muſt 
pay him ſuch ſwindging damages, that his acres 
* biged for” , and he be in danger of miſerably 


us, 1.6. 0. 37 of his ancient readin „and before 
the count de la Mirandela, 1, 3, of is treatiſe a- 
hot judicial aftrology, ſpeak of a certain man, wbb 

raiſe his lechery would cauſe himſelf to be flogged with 
rods ſteep'd in vinegar, till he was all over of a gore- 
blood. Simon Goulard, I. 4. p. 635. of his wonderful 
and memorable ſtor ies, relates this fact as a very fingular 
and uncommon thing ; and it may have been ſo perhaps 
in his time: but now-a-days ſome people will tell ye the 


thing is frequently practiſed in France, and elſewhere, 
in houſes of bad repute. 


(4) Hath but, &c. J Hath not the dead palſy. 
(,) Gyrin frog] A tad-pole. An unformed frog 
ee 
| . 59: ba b rotting 


ing 
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totting within a ſtone doublet, as if he had ſtruck the 
king, {SW 
Quoth Panurge, I know an excellent remedy a- 
gainſt this; uſed by the (6) lord of Baſche, What is it ? 
ſaid Pantagruel, The lord of Baſche, ſaid Panurge, 
was a brave honeſt noble-ſpirited gentleman, who, 
at his return from the long war, in which the duke 
of Ferrara, with the help of the French, bravely de- 
fended himſelf againſt the fury of pope Julius the ſe- 
cond, was every day cited, warn'd, and proſecuted at 
the ſuit, and for the ſport and fancy of the fat prior 
of (7) St. Louant. | 

One morning, as he was at breakfaſt with ſome of 
his domeſticks (for he.Toved to be ſometimes among 
them) he ſent for one Loire his baker, and his ſpouſe, 
and for one Oudart the vicar of his pariſh, who was 
alſo his butler, as the cuſtom was then in France ; then 
{aid to them before his gentlemen and other ſervants: 
You all ſee how I am daily plagued with theſe raſ- 
cally catchpoles :. truly if you do not lend me your 


helping hand, I am finally reſolved to leave the 


country, and go fight for the ſultan, or the devi, 
rather than be thus eternally teas'd. Therefore to 
be rid of their damn'd viſits, hereafter, when any 
of them come here, be ready you baker and your 
wife, to make your perſonal appearance in my great 
hall, in your wedding cloaths, as if you were going 
to be affianc'd, Here, take theſe ducats, which I 
give you to keep you in a fitting garb, As for you, 
Sir Oudart, be ſure you make ,yaur perſonal appear- 
ance there in your fine ſurplice and ſtole, not forget- 


(6) Lord of Baſche] Doubtleſs a deſcendant of Perran 


de Baſche, ſteward of the houſhold to king Charles VIII, 


who ſent him into Italy, before he went thither himſelt 
at the head of his army. See Commines, I. 7. c. 3. 

(7) St. Louant] St. Lovant, Liventius. The priory 
of St, Louens, in the dioceſe of Tours, & 


ting 
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- they were not ſigned in thoſe days. 
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305 your holy water, as if you were to wed them, 
e you there alſo, Trudon, ſaid he to his drummer, 
with your pipe and tabor, The form of matrimony 
muſt be read, and the bride kiſs'd at the beat of the 
tabor: then all of you, as the witneſſes uſe to do in 
this country, ſhall give one another the remembrance 
of. the wedding ; (which you know it to be a blow 
with your fiſt, bidding the party ſtruck, remember 
the nuptials by that token). This will but make you 
have the better ſtomach to your ſupper : but when 


you come to the catchpole's turn, thraſh him thrice 


and threefold, as you would a ſheaf of green corn: 


don't ſpare him; maul him, drub him, lambaſt him, 


ſwindge him off, I pray you. Here take theſe ſteel 
gantlets, cover'd with kid. Head, back, belly, and 
fides, give him blows innumerable: he that gives him 
moſt, ſhall be my beſt friend. Fear not to be call'd 
to an account about it; I'll ſtand by you for the 
blows muſt ſeem to be given in jeſt, as it is cuſtomary 


among us at all weddings, 


Ay, but how ſhall we know the catchpole, ſaid 


' the man of God? Alt ſorts of people daily reſort to 
"this caſtle. 


I have taken care of that, replied the 
tord, When ſome fellow, either on foot, or on a 


ſcurvy jade, with a large broad filver (8) ring on 
"his thumb, comes to the door, he is certainly a 


catchpole : the porter, having civilly let him in, 
ſhall ring the bell; then be all ready, and come into 
the hall, to act the tragi-comedy, whoſe plot I have 


' pow laid for you. 


That numerical day, as: chance would have it, 
came an old fat ruddy catchpole. Having knock'd 


- at the gate, and then piſs'd, as moſt men will do, 


che porter ſoon found him out, by his large greaſy 


cpatterdaſhes, his jaded hollow flank'd more, his bag 


LS 


(8) Ring] To feal the writs and writings, belike fp 
full 
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full of writs and informations dangling at his girdle, 
but, above all, by the large filver hoop on his left 
thumb. 


The porter was civil to him, admitted him in kindly, 
and rung the bell briſkly, As ſoon as the baker and 
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1 8 his wife heard it, they clapt on their beſt cloaths, 
8 | and made their perſonal appearance in the hall, keep- 
WE | ing their gravities like a new-made judge. The do- 
MF: þ. mine put on his ſurplice and ſtole, and as he came 


out of his office, met the catchpole, and had him in 
there, and made him ſuck his face a good while, 
while the gauntlets were drawing on all hands; and 
then told him, You are come juſt in pudding-time, 
my lord is in his right cue: we ſhall feaſt like kings 
anon, here's to be ſwindging doings: we have a 
wedding in the houſe ; here, drink and cheer up, pull 
Way. 5 
While theſe two were at it hand-to fiſt, Baſchs, 
ſeeing all his people in the hall in their proper equi- 
page, ſends for the vicar, Oudart comes with the 
holy water pot, followed by the catchpole, who, as. 
dhe came into the hall, did not forget to make 
good fore of gukward cringes, and then ſerwd 
Baſche with a writ. Baſche gave him grimace for- 
grimace, ſlipt an angel into his mutton-fiſt, and 
pray'd him to aſſiſt at the contract and ceremony: 
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for he was a ſtrong built ball, and an old dog at 
fiſticuffs. The catchpole, all of a bloody (9) ty. 
ger-like hue, with much ado, crawl'd home to 
Fiſle Bouchart ; well pleaſed and edified however 
with: Baſche's kind reception; and, with the help 
of the good ſurgeons of the place, liv d as long as 
you'd have him. From that time to this, nota 
word of the buſineſs: the memory of it was loſt 
with the ſound of the bells that rung for joy at his 
it. 


2: OSC0S20000200050002:0 


a * 4 CHAP. XIII. 


How, like maſter Francis Villon, the lord 
of Baſche commended his ſervants. 


IJ. H E catchpole being pack'd off on blind ſorrel 
(ſo he call'd his one ey'd mare) Bafche ſent for 
his lady, her women, and all his ſervants, into the 
arbour of his garden; had wine brought, attended 
-with good ſtore of paſties, hams, fruit, and other ta- 
| ble-ammunition for a nunchion; drank with them 
zoyfully, and then told them this ſtory, 
Maſter Francis Villon, in his old age, retired to St. 
- Maixent, in Poitou, under the patronage of a good 
honeſt abbot of the place, There, to make ſport for 
the mob, he undertook to get the paſſion acted after 
the way, and in the diale& of the country, The parts 
| being diftributed, the play having been rehears'd, and 
the ftage prepar*'d, he told the mayor and aldermen, 
that the myſtery would be ready after Niort fair, and 
that there only wanted properties and neceſlaries, * 


(9) Tyger-Ble hue] 2 with — of con- 
tuſione. | 
| chiefly 
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chiefly cloaths fit for the parts: ſo the mayor and his 
brethren took care to get them, 

Villon, to dreſs an old clowniſh father ebend, 
who was to repreſent G- -d the father, begg*d of 
friar Stephen Tickletoby, ſacriſtan to the franciſcan 
friars of the place, to lend him a cope and a ſtole. 
Tickletoby refus'd him, alledging, that by their pro- 
vincial ſtatutes, it was rigorouſly ſorbidden to give 
or lend any thing to players. Villon reply'd, that 
the ſtatute reach'd no farther than farces, drolls, an- 
ticks, looſe and diſſolute games, and that he aſk*d no 
more than what he had ſeen allow'd at Bruſſels and 
other places, Tickletoby, notwithſtanding, perempto- 
rily bid him provide himſelf elſewhere if he would, 
and not to hope for any thing out of his monaſtical 
wardrobe. Villon gave an account of this to the 
players, as of a moſt abominable action; adding, 
that God would ſhortly revenge himſelf, and make an 
example of Tickletoby, . 

The faturday following he had notice 2 him, 
that Tickletoby, upon the filly of the convent (ſo they 
call a young mare that was never leap'd yet) was 
gone a mumping to (1) St. Ligarius, and would be back 
about two in the afternoon, Knowing this, he 
made a cavalcade of his devils of the. paſſion 
thro' the town, They were all rigged, (2) with 


(1) St, Ligazius] Lidorius, call'd alſo Ligorius in the 
territory of Niort. 

(Z2) With wolves, &c, ſkins] An ancient penance- 
book, cited by Menage, in his dition, etym. at the 
word bieke: Si quis in cervolo aut vitula vadit-; id eſt, fi 
qui, in ferarum habitu ſe commutant, & veſtiuntur ve- 
ſtibus pecudum, adſumunt capita deſtiarum. Qui taliter 
in ferinas ſpecies ſe transformant, tribus annis pœniteant, 
quiz hoc dæmoniacum eft, This maſquerade, which 
generally was performed on new. year's day, Was, you 
ſve, prohibited as impious ; but Villon gave himfelf very, 
little concern about that, 


with, 
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wolves, calves, and rams ſkins,  lac'd and trimm'd 
with ſheeps heads, bulls feathers, and. large kitchen 
tenter hooks, girt with broad leathern girdles ; 
whereat bang'd dangling huge cow-bells and 4 
bells, which made a horrid din. Some held in their 
claws, black ſticks full of ſquibs and crackers : others 
had long lighted pieces of wood, upon which, at the 
corner of every ſtreet, they flung whole handfuls of 
roſin -duſt, that made a terrible fire and ſmoak, 
Having thus led them about, to the great diverſion of 
the mob, and the dreadful fear of little children, he 
nally carried them to an entertainment at a ſum« 
mer-houſe, without the gate that leads to St. Li- 
garius.. 

As they came near the place, he ſpy'd Tickle. 
toy afar off, coming home from mumping, and told 
them in macaronie verſe, 


a 3) Hic eſt mumpator natus de gente cycowli, 
Win antiquo ſerappas portare & biſaceo. 
* A monk's double pouch. 


A plague on his friarſhip (faid the devils then); 
the lowſy beggar would not tend a poor cope (4) to 
the fatherly father ; let us fright him, Well ſald, 
cried Villon : -but let us hide ourſelves till he comes 
by, and then charge him home briſkly with your 
ſquibs and burning ſticks. Tickletoby being come to 
the place, they all ruſh'd on a ſudden into the road 
to meet him, and in a frightiu} manner threw fire 


(3) Hie, c.] It runs in the original, thus; 


Hic eſt de patria, natus de gente * beliſtra, 
Qui ſolet antiquo bribas portare biſacco. 


* A beggarly ſcrub, 


1 05 To the fatherly father] In the original, a Dieu 
le pepe. 
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from all fides upon him and his filly foal, ringing and 
tingling their bells, and howling like ſo many real 
devils, Hho, hho, hho, hho, brrou, rrou, rroucrs, 
rrrourrs, hoo, hou, hon, hho, hho, hhoi. Friar- 
Stephen, don't we play the devils rarely ? The filly 
was ſoon ſcar*d out of heq ſeven ſenſes, and began 
to ſtart, to funk it, to ſquirt it, to trot it, to fart it, 
to bound it, to gallop it, to kick it, to ſpurn it, to 
calcitrate it, to wince it, to friſk it, to leap it, to cur- 
yet it, with double jirks, and bum-motions; inſo- 
much that ſhe threw down Tickletoby, though he 
hold faſt by the tree of the pack-ſaddle with might 
and main. Now his ftraps and ſtirrups were of 
cord; and on the right fide, his ſandal was ſo 
entangled and twiſted, that he could nat for the 
heart's blood of him get out his foot, Thus he was 
dragg d about by the filly through the road, ſcratch» 
ing his bare dreech all the way; ſhe ſtill multiplying 
her kicks againft- him, and ſtraying for fear over 
hedge and ditch z infornuch that the trepann'd his 
thick ſcull ſo, that his cockle brains were daſh'd out 
near the oſanna or high-croſs. Then his arms fell 
to pieces, one this way, and t' other that way; and 
even ſo were his legs ſerv'd at the ſame time. Then 
ſhe made a bloody havock with his puddings; and 
being got to the convent, brought back only his right 
foot and twiſted ſandal, leaving them to gueſs what 
was become of the reſt, 

Villon, ſeeing that things had ſucceeded as he in- 
tended, ſaid to his devils, You will act rarely, gentle- 


men devits, you will act rarely ; ; I dare engage you'll 


top your party, I defy the devils of Saumur, Douay, 
Montmorillon, Langez, St. Eſpain, Angers; nay, by 
gad, even thoſe of Poitiers, for all their bragging 
and vapouring, to match you, 

Thus, friends, ſaid Baſche, 1 foreſee, that haves 
after you will a& rarely this tragical farce, ſince the 


* teſt ths you have ſo fkilfully hamper'd, be- 
 thwack'd, 
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thwack d, belamm'd, and bebump'd the catchpole. 
From this day I double your wages. As for you, 
my dear (ſaid he to his lady) make your gratifications 
as you pleaſe; you are my treaſurer, you know. For 
my part, firſt and foremoſt, I drink to you all. Come 
on, box it about, tis goq; and cool. In the ſecond 
place, you, mr, ſteward, take this ſilver baſon, 1 
give it you freely, Then you, my gentleman of 
the horſe, take theſe two filver gilt cups, and 
let not the pages be horſe-whipp'd theſe three 
months, My dear, let them have my: beſt white 
plumes of feathers, with the gold buckles to them, 
Sir Oudart, this ſilver flaggon falls to your ſhare; 
this other I give to the cooks. ++ To the valets de 
chambre, 1 give this filver- baſket z' to the grooms, 
this ſilver gilt boat; to the porter, theſe two plates; 
to the hoſtlers, theſe ten porringers. Trudon, take you 
theſe filver ſpoons and this ſugar box. You footman, 
take this large ſalt, Serve me well, and I' remember 
you, For on the word of a gentleman, I had rather 
bear in war one hundred blows on my helmet in the 
ſervice of my country, than be once cited by theſe 
knaviſh catchpoles, merely to humour this ſame gor- 
belly d prior. | | 


IL AAASAAATEAAAAALILALAS AREA, 
CHAP. XIV. | 


A further account. of catchpoles who were 


drubb'd at Baſchẽ's houſe. 


OUR days after, another, young, long - ſhank'd, 
raw-bon'd catchpole, coming to ſerve Baſche 
with a writ at the fat prior's requeſt, was no 
ſooner at the gate, but the porter ſmelt him out, 
and rung the bell; at whoſe ſecond pull, all the 
« . family 
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family underſtood the myſtery, Loire was kneading 
his dough 3 his wife was fifting meal; Oudart 
was toping in his office; the gentlemen were 
playing at tennis; the lord Baſche at in and 
out with my lady; the waiting- men and gentle- 
women at puſh-pin; the officers at lanterlue, and 
the pages at hotcockles, giving one another ſmart 
bangs, They were all immodiately informed that 
a catchpole was hous'd, 

Upon this, Oudart put on his ſacerdotal, and Loire 
and his wife their nuptial badges: Truden pip'd 
it, and then taber*d it like mad: all made haſte 
to get ready, not forgetting the gauntlets. Baſche 
went into the outward yard: there the catchpole 
meeting him, fell on his marrow-bones, begg'd of 
him not to take it ill, if he ſerv'd him with a writ 
at the ſuit of the fat prior; and in a pathetic 
ſpeech, let him know that he was a public per- 
ſon, a ſervant to the monking tribe, apparitor to 
the abbatial mitre, ready to do as much for him, nay, 
for the leaſt of his ſervants, whenſoever he n em- 
ploy and uſe him. 

Nay, truly, ſaid the lord, you ſhall not ſerve your 
writ till you have ' taſted ſome of my good 
quinquenays wine, and been a witneſs to a wed- 
ding which we are to have this very minute. Let 
him drink and refreſh himſelf, added he, turning 
towards the levitical butler, and then bring him 
into the hall, After which, catchpole, well ſtuffed 
and moiſten'd, came with Oudart to the place 
where all the actors in the farce ſtood ready to be- 
gin, The ſight of their game ſet them a laugh- 
ing, and the meſſenger of miſchief grinn'd- alſo for 
company's ſake, Then the (1) myſterious words 
were mutter d to and by the couple, their hands 
Joined, the bride buſs'd, and all beſprinkled with 


(1) Myſterious words] Sacramental words, 
; holy 


&. —— — 
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holy water. While they were bringing wine and 
kickſhaws, thumps began to trot about by dozens, 
The catchpole gave the levite ſeveral blows. Oudart, 
who had his gauntlet hid under his canonical 
Mirt, draws it on like a mittin, and then with his 
clench'd fiſt, ſouce he fell on the catchpole; and 
-maul'd him like a devil: the junior gauntlets dropt 
on him likewiſe like ſo many battering rams. Remem- 
ber the wedding by this, by that, by theſe blows, 
ſaid they, In ſhort they ftroak'd him ſo to the 
* Purpoſe, that he piſs'd blood out at mouth, noſe, 
ears, and eyes, and was bruiſed, thwackt, bat- 
ter'd, bebump'd, and crippled at the back, neck, 
breaſt, arms, and ſo forth, Never did the batchelor: 
at Avignon, in carnival time, play more melodiouſſy 
at raphe, than was then play d on the catchpole's 
microcoſm : at laſt down he fell. 

They threw a great deal of wine on his ſnout, tied 
round the ſleeve of his doublet a fine yellow and 
green favour, and got him upon his ſnotty beaſt, 
and God knows how he got to Vifle Bouchart; 
where I cannot truly tell you whether he was dreſs d 
and look*d after or no, both by his ſpouſe and the 
able doctors of the country; for the nnn 
to my ears. 

The next day they had a third part to the ſame 
tune, becauſe it did not appear by the lean catch- 
pole's bag, that he had ſerved his writ, So the fat 
Prior ſent a new catchpole, at the head of a brace 
of bums, for his guard du corps, to ſummon my 
lord. The porter ringing the bell, the whole family 
was overjoy'd, knowing that it was another rogue. 
'Baſchs was at dinner with his lady and the gentle- 
men; ſo he ſent for the catchpole, made him fit by 
him, and the bums by the women, and made them 
eat till their bellies crack d with their breeches unbut- 
ton'd, The fruit being ſerv'd, the catchpole aroſe 
from table, and bofore the bums cited Baſche, Baſche 
* 3 kindly 
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kindly aſx'd him for a copy of the warrant, which 


the other had got ready: he then takes witneſs, and 
a copy of the ſummons, To the catchpole and his 


bums he ordered four ducats for civility money, In- 
the mean time all were withdrawn for the faroe. So 


Trudon gave the alarm with his tabor, Baſchẽ de- 
fired the catchpole to ſtay and ſee one of his ſervants 
married, and witneſs the contract of marriage, pay- 
ing him his fee, The catchpole ſlap daſh was ready, 
took out his ink-horn, got paper immediately, and 
his bums by him, 

Then Loire came into the halt at one door, and 
his wife with the gentlewomen at another, in nuptial 
accoutrements, Oudart, in pontificalibus, takes 


them both by their hands, aſketh them / their will, 
giveth them the matrimonial bleſſing, and was very 


liberal of holy water, The contract written, ſign'd, 
and regiſter d, on one ſide was brought wine and 
comfits ; on the other, white and orange-tawny- 


coloured favours were diſtributed ; on * 
gauntlets privately handed about, 


eee 


CHAP. XV, 


How the ancient cuſtom at nuptials is re- 
newed by the catchpole. f 


HE catchpole, having made ſhift to get down 
a ſwindging ſneaker of breton wine, ſaid to 
Baſche, Pray, Sir, what do you mean ? You do not 
give one another the memento of the wedding, By 
St. Joſeph's wooden ſhoe all good cuſtoms are for- 


2 We find the form, but the hare's ſcamper d; 


and the neſt, but the birds are flown- There are 


no true friends now-a-days, You ſee how, in fe- 


veral 
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veral churches, the antient laudable cuſtom of tip. 
pling, on account of the (1) bleſſed ſaints O O, at chriſt. 
mas, is come to nothing. The world is in its dotage, 
and dooms-day is certainly coming all ſo faſt. Now 
come on; the wedding, the wedding, the wedding; 
remember it by this. This he ſaid, ſtriking Baſche 
and his lady; then her woman and the levite, 
Then the tabor beat a point of war, and the gaunt- 
lets began to do their duty; inſomuch that the catch- 
pole had his crown .crack'd in no leſs than nine 
places, One of the bums had his right arm put out 
of joint, and the other his upper jaw- bone or mandi- 
bule diſlocated ; ſo that it hid half his chin, with 
a denudation of the uvula, and ſad loſs of the molar, 
maſticatory, and canine teeth. Then the tabor beat 
_ -A retreat ; the gauntlets were carefully hid in a trice, 


(.) Bleſſed faints O O at Chriſtmas) Tt was formerly 
a cuſtom throughout France, and is ſtill in ſome parts 
of it, to make, in the pariſh church, about ſeven 0 
clock in the evening for the nine days next before Chriſt- 
mas day, certain prayers or anthems call'd the Cbriſt- 
mas O O's, becauſe in the books which preſcribe theſe 
anthems they begin with O O, as O ſapientia, O ado- 
nai, O radix, &c. To him that was laſt married in 
the pariſh, eſpecially if he be one in good circumſtances, 
is carried a very large O, repreſented in burnifh'd gold 
on a large piece of very thick parchment, with | ſeveral 
"ornaments of gold or other fine colours. This O was 
every evening of the nine days put on the top of the lu- 
trin: there ſtaid the O all the time that the anthem 
was ſinging, The perſon to whom the O had been ſent, 
was wont, in return, to make a' preſent of a piece of 
money to the curate, who, on his part, ſpent ſome of 
it in regaling his friends. After the holidays, the O was 
carried back to the new-married man, who ſet it up in 
the moſt honourable place of his houſe, It was this 
ancient cuſtom the catchpole laments the loſs of, be- 
- cauſe maſt commonly he had a ſhare in the booty, ei- 
ther from the curate or the married man. 21 
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- and ſweet-meats afreſh diſtributed to renew the mirth 

of the company. £ they all drank to one another, 

and eſpecially to ti catchpole and his bums,” But 
Oudart curs'd and damn'd the wedding to the pit 
of hell, complaining that one of the bums had utter- 
ly difincornifiſtibulated his nether ſhoulder-blade. 
Nevertheleſs, he ſcorn d to be thought a füncher, 
and made ſhift to tope to him on the ſquare, 

The jawleſs bum ſhrug'd up his ſhoulders; join'd 
his hands, and by ſigns begg'd his pardon ; for ſpeak 
he could not. The ſham © bridegroom made his 
moan, that the crippled bum had truck him ſuch 2 
horrid thump with his ſhoulder- of- mutton "fiſt on 
the nether elbow, chat he was grown quite'efper- 
ruquanchuzelubelouzerireliced dgwn to his art eel, 
to the no ſmall loſs of miſtreſs bride. 

But what harm had poor I done? (cried Vida; 
hiding his left eye with his kerchief, and ſhewing 
his tabor crack'd on one fide) : they were not fatis- . 
fied with thus poaching, black and bluing, and 7 


morrambouzevezengouzequoquemorgaſacbaquevezines 
matfreliding my poor eyes, but they have alſo broke 
my. harmleſs drum; Drums indeed are continenly” 
beaten at weddings, (and *tis fit they ſhould) 3 but 
drummers are well entertain'd, and never beaten. 
Now let Belzebub e' en take the em. to make his 
devilſhip (2) a night - cap. Brother, ſaid the lame tatch- 
pole, never fret thyſelf Iwill make thee a prefent ) 
of a fine, large, old patent, which I have here in my 
bag, to patch up thy drum, and for madam St. 
Ann's ſake I pray thee forgive us, By'r lady of 
Riviere, the bleſſed dame, I meant no more harm 
than the child-unborn, One of the querries, who, 
hopping and halting like a mumping cripple, mi- 


(2) A night»6ap] Either tap. or bottom as beat 
Vo I. IV. H a mick' d 
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mick d the good limping lord de (3) la Roche Poſay, 
directed his diſcourſe to the bum with the pouting 
- Jaw, and told him, What mr. Manhound, was it 
not enough thus to have morerocaſtebezaſtevereſte- 
grigeligoſcopapopondrillated us all in our upper mem- 
bers with your botch'd mittens, but you muſt alſo 
apply ſuch morderegripippiatabirofreluchamburelure- 
caquelurintimpaniments on our ſhin-bones with the 
Hard tops and extremities. of your cabbled ſhoes ? 
Do you, call this children's play? By the maſs, tis 
no jeſt. The bum, wringing: his hands, ſeem'd to 
heg his pardon, muttering with his tongue, mon, 
mon, mon, vrelon, von, von, like a dumb man. 
The bride crying laugk'd, and laughing cry'd, be. 
cauſe the catchpole was not ſatisfied with. drubbing 
her without choice or diſtinction. of members, but 
had alſo rudely rous d and tous d her; pull'd off 
her topping, and, not having the fear of her huſband 
before his eyes, treacherouſty trepignemanpenillori- 
 frizonoufreſterfumbledtumbled and ſquees d her low- 
dr parts. The devil go with it, ſaid Bafche ; there 
was. much need indeed that this fame, (4) maſter 
King (this was the catchpole's name) ſhould: thus 
break my wives back : however, 1 forgive him now ; 
theſe are little nuptial careſſes. But this I plainly 


(3) La Roche Poſay] ve je ey gat fob be 
ere leg ſhatter'd by a muſket-ball, &c. in 
u Chat. 
(4) Maſter King] In chap. f. of I. 3. of Feneſte, 
the ſerjeant of Doue, who came to ſerve a writ on la 
Roche Boſſeau, is likewiſe nam'd monſieur le Ray (mr. 
King): either becauſe all of that profeſſion execute their 
commiſſion in the king's name, and, becauſe, as is faid 
before, he that ſtrikes one of them had as good ſtrike 
the king; or perhaps, becauſe, this man being a cleric, 
his habit was of a tawny dun colour, like the king's, 


perceive, 
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pereeive, that he (5) cited me Ake an angel; and 
rubb'd me like | a devil. He hath ſometbing- in 
bim of friar Thumpwell. Come, for all this, I muſt 
drink to him, and to you likewiſe his truſty eſqulres. 
But, (aid his lady, why hath he been ſo very liberal 
of his manual kindneſs to me, without the leaſt 
provocation? I aſſure you, E by no; means. like it: 
but this L dare ſay: for: him, that he hath the hardeſt 
knuckles: that ever I felt on my ſhdbulders. The 
ſteward held his left arm in a fcarf, as if it had 
been rent and torn in tWain: I think it was the de- 
vil, ſaid he, than movwid me to aſſiſt at theſe nup- 
tials; ſhame on il luck; L muſt needs be meddling; 
with a pox, and now ſee what I have got by the 
bargain, both my arms. are wretchedly. engouleve- 
ainemaſſed and bruis d. Po you call this a wedding? 
By St. Briget's tooth, I had rather be at that of a 
tom t----d-man,' This is, o my word, een juſt 
ſuch another feaſt as was, that of the Lapithz, de- 
ſcrib'd by the (6) philofdpher of Samoſate. One of the 
bums had loſt hi tongue. The two other, though 
they had more need to complain, made their excuſe 
2s well as they could, proteſting that they Had "nd 
il defign in this dunabfounding'; begging: that, for 
goodneſs ſake, they would forgive them; and ſo, 
tho' they could hardly budge a foot, or wag a 
away they cra wid. About a mile from 1 


ſeat, the catchpole found himfetf ſomewhat out of 


forts, The bums got to I'ifle Bouchard, publiekly 
ſaying, that fince they were born, they had never 


ſeen an honeſter gentleman than the lord of Baſche, 


1 


| (5) Ciret me like an angel and drubb'4 me Ike a 
devil} They call angels of the court the uſhers and 
ſerjeants, To drub, danber, from 'dealapare, is pro- 
perl what that angel of ſatan did, who buffetted St. 
aul. / 
(5) bort! Lucian ins L, 
| | 2 
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or civiller people than his, and that they had never 
been at the like wedding "(which I verily believe); 
but that it was their own faults if they had bod 
tickled off, and toſs'd about from poſt to pillar, 
fince themſelves had began the beating,. So they 
liv'd I can't exactly tell you how many days after 
this. But from that time to this it was held for 
a certain truth, that Baſche's money was more peſti. 
lential, mortal, and pernicious to the catchpoles and 
bums, than were formerly the aurum' tholoſanum 
and the ſejan horſe to thoſe that poſſeſſed them, 
Ever fince this, he lived quietly, and Baſche's = 


RIAA 000 a common en 


bv MMX MMA. 


CHAP. XVI. 


How friar John made trial of the nature 
| of the catchpoles. | 


HIS ſtory would ſeem pleaſant enough, ſaid 

Pantagruel, were we not to have always 
fear of God before our eyes. It had been better, 
ſaid Epiſtemon, if thoſe gauntlets had fallen upon the 
fat prior. Since he took a pleaſure in ſpending his 
money partly to vex Baſche, partly to ſee: thoſe 
catchpoles bang'd, good luſty thumps -would have 


* 


done well on his ſhav'd erown, conſidering the hor- 


rid concuſſions now-a-days among thoſe puny judges. 
What harm had done thoſe poor devils the catch- 
poles ? This puts me in mind, ſaid Pantagtuel, of 
an ancient Roman named (1) L. Neratius, He was 
of noble blood, and ſor ſome time was rich; but 
had this tyrannical 22 that whenever he 


4% L. Nenn. 3 
Wen 
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went out of doors, he cauſed his ſervants to fill their $ 
pockets with gold and ſilver, and meeting in the 1 
ſtreet your ſpruce gallants and better ſort of beaux, 1 
| without the leaſt provocation, for his fancy, he us'd 2 [| 
| to ſtrike them hard on the face with his fiſt; and 1 
| immediately after that, to appeaſe them, and hin- \ 
der them from complaining to the magiſtrates, he 
would give them as much money as ſatisfied them 
according to the law of the twelve tables, Thus 
he us'd to ſpend his revenue, beating people for 
the price of his money. By St, Bennet's ſacred boot, 
quoth friar John, I will know the truth of it Pre- 
ſently. 

This ſaid, he went on ſhore, put his hand in his 
fob, and took out twenty ducats ; then ſaid with 

a loud voice, in the hearing of a 'ſhoal of the na- 
tion of catchpoles, Who will earn twenty ducats; 
for being beaten like the devil? Io, Io, Io, ſaid 
they all: you will cripple us for ever, fir, that's 
moſt certain; but the money is tempting. ' With 
this they were all thronging who ſhould' be firſt, to 
be thus preciouſly beaten. Friar John ſingled him 
out of the whole knot of theſe rogues in grain, a 
red-ſnouted catchpole, who upon his right thumb 
wore a thick broad filver hoop, wherein was ſet a 
good large toad-ſtone. He had no ſooner pick'd 
him out from the reſt, but I perceiv*d that they alt 
mutter*d and grumbled ; and I heard a young thin- 
jaw*d catchpole, a notable ſcholar, a pretty fellow 
at his pen, and, according to” publick report, much 
cried up for his honeſty at (2) Doctors- commons, 
making his complaint, and muttering, becauſe this 
ſame crimſon phyz carried away all the practice; 
and that if there were but a fcore eee 


(2) Doctore- Commons] In the eecleſiaſtieal court; 
en court d'eceliſe: the old way of ſelling _ 
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baſtinadoes to be got, he would certainty run away 
with- eight and twenty of them, But all this was 
look' d upon to be nothing but mere envy, 8 

Friar John ſo unmercifully thraſh'd, thump'd and 
belabour'd Red-ſnout, back and belly, ſides, legs and 
arms, -head, feet, and ſo forth, with the home and 
frequently repeated application of one of the beſt 
members of a faggot, that 1 took him to be a dead 
man: then he gave him the twenty 'ducats ; which 
made the dog get on his legs, pleas'd like a little 
king or two. [The reſt were ſaying to friar John, 
Sir, ſir, brother devil, if it pleaſe you to do us the 
favour to beat ſome of us for leſs money, we are all 
at yeur devilſhip's command, bags, papers, pens and 
all. - Red-ſnout cried out againſt them, ſaying with 
a loud voice; Body of me, you little prigs, will you 
offer to take the bread out of My mouth? will you 
take my bargam over my head? would you draw 
and inyeigle from me my -chents and cuſtomers? 
Take notice, I ſummen you beſore the official this 
day fevennight ; 1 will law and 'elaw you like any 
old devil, that I will.------Fhen turning himſelf to- 
wards friar John, with a ſmiling and joyful look, 
he ſaid to him, Reverend father in the devil, if you 
have found me a good hide, and have a mind to di- 
yert yourſelf once 'more, 'by beating your humble 
ſervant, I will bate you half in half this time, ta- 
ther than loſe your cuſtom : do not ſpare me, I be- 
ſcech you; I am all, and more than all yours, good 
mr. devil; head, lungs, tripes, guts and garbage; 
und that at a pennyworth, I'll aſſure you, Friar 
John n'er heeded his proffers; but e' en left them. 
The other catchpoles were making addreſſes to Pa- 
vurze, Epiſtemon, Gymnaſt and others, entreating 
them charitably to beſtow upon their carcaſſes a 
ſmall beating, for . otherwiſe they were in danger 
of keeping a long faſt + but none of them had a ſto- 
mach to it, Some time after, ſeeking freſh * 
ae 1 or 
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for the ſhip's company, we met a couple of old female 
catchpoles of the place, miſerably howling and weeping 
in conſort, Pantagruel had kept on board, and al- 
ready had cauſed a retreat to be ſounded, Think- 
ing they might be related to the catchpole that was 
baſtinado'd, we aſk' d them the 'occatjon of their 
grief, They replied, that they had too much cauſe 
to weep; for that very hour, from an exalted triple 
tree, two of the honeſteſt gentlemen in Catchpole- 
land had been made to cut a caper on nothing. Cut 
a caper on nothing? ſaid Gymnaſt: my pages uſe to 
cut capers on the ground: to cut a caper on nothing, 
ſhould be hanging and choaking, or I am out, Ay, 


ay, ſaid friar John, you ſpeak of it like (3) St, John 
de la Paliſſe. 


We aſk'd them, why they GENE theſe worthy - 


perſons with ſach a choaking hempen ſallad, 
told us they had only borrow'd, alias ſtolen, (A) the 
tools of the maſs, and hid them under (5) the han- 


de of the pariſh, This is a very allegorical way of 


ſpeaking, ſaid Epiſtemon. 


(3) St. John de la Paliſſe] Allufion to the old faſhion 
df ſaying, I'apocalice for apocalypſe, By a ſyncope, See 
Froiſſart, vol. 2, c. 173. 

(4) The tools of the maſs] Ferremens de la meſle, 
A Poitevin expreſſion, The ornaments, implements, or 
inſtruments belonging to the maſs, 

(5) Handle N * pariſh] The belfry, Another 
Poitevin word, uſed only by the villagers of Poitou, in 
way of metaphor, ſtupid and coarſe as themſelves. So 
ferrements (which ſtrictly means iron tools, from fer- 
rum) is uſed for what I have already ſaid, by none but 
the clowns of Poitou. 


n CHAP. 
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CH AP. XVII. 


How Pantagruel came to the iſlands of To- 
hu and Bohu ; and of the ſtrange death 
of Widenoſtrils, the ſwallower of 
wind-mills. | 


HAT day Pantagruel came to the two iſlands 
' of Tohu and Bohu, (1) where the devil a bit 
we could find any ching to fry with, For one (2) 
Widenoſtrils, a huge giant, had ſwallowed every in- 
| ds PR AY dividual 
(1) Where the devil a-bit we could find any thing to 
fry with] This is not exact to the French, Rabelais 
a proverbial phraſe ; ne trovaſmes que frire, which 
properly means, the devil a bit found we there to fry; 
that is, as du Chat obſerves, we found neither fiſh nor 
fleſh. He goes on: this is the very ſacrum fine fumo of 

the ancients, mentioned by Eraſmus in his adages. 
Thus all the French dictionaries. II n'ya que frire; 
there's nothing to fry ; i. e. there's nothing to be had; 
they have not wherewithal, II n'y a plus que frire : all 
is conſumed, waſted, ſpent, gone. To have nothing to 
depend on, ſays Boyer, To be 8 poor, as we ſay: 
and as the Greeks ſay, "AxaTv%; Jvoia, a ſacrifice with- 
gut ſmoke, as above. The Dutch call this, a ſmall ban- 
quet of three hazel nuts: bancketje van drie hazel- 
nooten. De nimiùm tenui convivio, & in quo nihil cocti 
obſonii apponitur. Tranſlatum a pauperculorum ſacris, 
molas, thuſculum, lace, aut corollas offerentium, cùm 
dii illi poetici nidorem illum expectent, una cum fumo 
ſubyolantem, The poor peoples offerings of milk, meal, 
garlands, &c. had no favour in the noſtrils of the fabled 
gods, who low 'd the ſmell of roaſt-meat, as well as their 

prieſts the taſte, 
(2) Widenoſtrils] Bringuenarilles, Noſe-ſlitters, ſays 
. m, 
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dividual pan, ſkillet, kettle, frying-pan, dripping- 
„and braſs and iron pot in the land, for want of 
windmills, which were his daily food. Whence it 
happen'd, that ſomewhat before day, about the hour 
of his digeſtion, the greedy churl was taken very ill, 
with a kind of a ſurfeit, or crudity of ſtomach, oe- 
cafion'd, as the phyſicians ſaid, by the weakneſs of 
the concocting faculty of his ſtomach, naturally dif. 
poſed to digeſt whole windmills at a guſt; yet unable 
to conſume perfectly the pans and ſxillets 3 though'it 
had indeed pretty well digeſted the kettles and” pots 
as, they ſaid, they knew by the (3) hypoſtaſes — 


(4) eneoremes of four tubs of ſecond-hand” drink, . 


which he had evacuated at two different times that 
morning, They made uſe of divers remedies, acord< 
ing to art, to give him eaſe: but all would not do; 
the diſtemper prevailed over the remedies, infomuch 
that the famous Widenoſtrils dy'd that morning; of 
ſo ſtrange a death, that, I think, you ought no long 
er to wonder at that of the poet Æſchylus. It had 
been foretold him by the ſoothſayers, that he would 
die on a certain day, by the ruin of ſomething that 
ſhould fall on him. That fatal day being come im its 
turn, he remov'd himſelf out of town, far from all 
s * ry Larceny) I 


mn. ts Chat, . 3 n 
naſilles, after the Paris manner of” pronouncing that word, 
Cotgrave, from whom m. Motteux takes it, ſays it means 
OR 
(3) Hypoſtaſes A refidence in urine, Ali towards 
u been — Feet Cotgr. = 


(4) Eneoremes * —ů — the figns | 
wim on top thereof. 


Ao; nary: 2 y thoſe that 
] don't think there's any ſuch word as encoreſmes. Ra- 
belais has it eneoremes, which I take to be derived from 


the Greek ”, in, rio, no, nato, to ſwim; and oupor, 


H 3 fall 
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fall, and indanger by their ruin; and ſtay d in a large 
feld, 4ruſling himſelf to the open ſæy; there very ſe. 
cure, as be thought, unleſs indeed the (ky mould 
happen to fall, which he held to be impoſſible. Yet, 
they ſay, that the larks are much afraid of it; for if 
it ſhould fall, they muſt all be taken. 

Tho Celtes that once hd near the Rhine (theyave 
our noble valiant French) in ancient times were alſo 
— hes &y's falling: for being aſked by Alex- 

— what they fear d moſt in this world, 
hoping we | they would ſay that they fear d none but 
„ conſidering his great atchicvements ; (5) they 
anſwer, that they fear d nothing but the ſey's 
ng: however, not refuſing to enter into a confe- 
deracy with ſo een 
lib. 7, anti Arrian, lib. 1 
Plutarch alſo, in his book of the face that Appen 
vn the body of the moon, ſpeaks of one (6) Phenaces, 
who: very much fear d the moon ſhould fall on the 
earth; and pitied thoſe that live under that planet, as 
the AEthicpians and Taprobanians, if fo heavy 4 
maſs ever happened to fall on them ; and would have 
fear'd the like of heaven and earth, had they not been 
duly. prop d up and born by the { 7) atlantic. pillars, 
as the-ancients believed, according to Ariſtotle's te- 
ſtimony, lib. 5, metaphyf. Notwithſtanding all this, 
poor Æſchylus was kill'd by the fall of the ſhell of a 
tortoiſe, which Talling from berwixt the olaws of an 


G 'They made anſwer] See Arrian, L x. of his 
(6) Phenaces] Rabelais, for all what he ſays, did not 
take this out ef Plutarch, who has it Pharnaces; at leaſt 
the beſt Greek editions ha ve it ſo, He took it from that 
adage of Eraſmus which is indtled, Quid f cœlum ruat ? 
where it is Phenaces in Frobenius's editions. 


(7) Atlantic pillars] Colomnes de Atlas, in Rabelais. 
eagle 
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eagle high in the air, — yew*- 2 
brains. 

— ́ to wender at cho death of ano- 
ther poet, I mean old jolly Anacreon, who was 
choak d with a grape - ſtone. Nor at that of Fabius 
the Roman prætor, who was choak'd with a fingle 
goat's hair, as he was (3) ſupping up porringer of 
milk, Nor at the death of that baſhful fool, who by 
holding in his wind, and for want of letting out a 
bum-gunſhot, died ſaddenly in the preſence” of the 
emperor Claudius, Nor at that of the Italian} bu- 
ried on the Via Flaminia at Rome, who, (9) in his 


epitaph, complains” that the (10) bite of a ſhe puſs on 
j# Off +45 | - 4% his 


($) Supping up, Nr.] Thus far theſe examples are ta 
en out of Pliny, I. 7, c. 7. | 

(9) In his epitaph, c.] It is to be ſeen. in the church 
of the monks of St, Auſtin ; and Francis Schottus, a ſe- 
nator of Antwerp, gives it. in theſe words in his traveꝶ 
over Italy: 


Hoſpes diſce 2 n ME Kits 
Dum trahitur, digitum mordet, & intereo. 1 


Hear a new kind of death, ye goers-by ; 
A cat my finger bit, and de I dic, | ' 


Some hiſtorians have ĩt dum tene, inſtead of dum trahi- 
tur. Tis all one. 

(10) Bite, &c.] Ft mort pat eſtre mords Tune chatte, 
&c, Inſtead of mordu, bit, in Rabolais's me che uſed 
to ſay mords; and H. Stephens, p. 744, of his dialogues 


du nouveau lang. fran. italianiſe, infiſts upon it, that, 
according to analogy, that way of ſpeaking was right, 
and ought to be continued, And indeed, for proof that 
they did not in thoſe days Tay mordu, but „ 1 ſhall 

2 honeſt Clem;Marot” * intiruÞ&,Epouſce 
aue 


H 6 L'epouſee 
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his little finger was the cauſe of his death. Nor -of 
that of Q. Lecanius Baſſus, who died ſuddenly of {6 
ſmall a prick with a needle on his left thumb, that it 
could hardly be diſcerned, Nor of Quenelault, a 
Norman phyſician, who died ſuddenly at Montpellier, 
merely for having ſide-ways took a worm out of his 
hand with a penknife, Nor of (11) Philomenes, 
whoſe ſervant having got him ſome new -figs for the 
firſt courſe of his dinner, whilſt he went to fetch 
wine, a ſtraggling well-hung aſs got into the houſe, 
and ſeeing the figs on the table, without further invi. 
tation, ſoberly fell to: Philomenes coming into the 
room, and nicely obſerving with what gravity the aſs 
eat its dinner, ſaid to his man, who was come back, 
Since thou haſt ſet figs here for this reverend gueſt of 
ours to eat, methinks it is but reaſon thou alſo give 
him ſome of this wine to drink, He had no ſooner | 
ſaid this, but he was ſo exceffively pleaſed, and fell 


; L'epouſt la premiere nuit 

Aſſeuroit ſa femme farouche : 

Mordez-moi, dit il, sil vous cuitg 

Voila mon doigt en voſtre bouche. | ; 

Elle y conſent 5 il 8'eſcarmouche z 

Et apres qu? il Veuſt deſhouſce, 
Or ca, dit-il, tendre roſee, 
Vous ay- je fait du mal ains ! 

Adonc, reſpondit l'epouſce, 
k | Je tie vous ay pas mords auſſi, 


One, married to a country-flirt 
| Full ſkittiſh, ſaid the youth, 
Bite me, my dear, if you I hurt; 
My finger's in your mouth, 
When all was o'er, heaſk'd his bride, 
If any thing did ting her? 
Shegby a queſtion too, reply'd, 
did I bite your finger ? 


| 
F) Phitomenes] See Valerius Maximus and Lucian, 
| : into 


9 
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into ſo exorbitant a fit of laughter, that the uſe of his 
ſpleen took that of his breath utterly away, and he 
immediately dy d. Nor of (12) Spurius Saufeius, who 
dy'd ſupping up a ſoft boil'd egg as he came out of 2 
bath, Nor of him who, as Boccace tells us, dy'd 
ſuddenly by picking his grinders with a (13) ſage-ſtalk, 
Nor of Philipot Placut, who being briſk and hale, fell 
dead as he was paying an old debt z which cauſes, 
perhaps, many not to pay theirs, for fear of the like 
accident, Nor of the painter (14) Zeuxis, who kill'd 
himſelf with laughing at the fight of the antic jobber- 
nol of an old hag drawn by him. Nor, in ſhort, of 


a thouſand more of which, authors write; as Verrius, 


Pliny, Valerius, J. Baptiſta, Fulgoſus, and (15) Ba» 
cabery the elder. In ſhort, gaffer Widenoſtrils choak'd 
himſelf with eating a huge lump of freſh butter at the 
mouth of a hot oven, by the advice of phyſicians, ' 
They likewiſe told us there, that the king of Cullan 
in Bohu had routed the grandees of king Mecloth, and 
made ſad work with the fortreſſes of Bel:ima, 


(22) Spurius Saufeius] Rabelais might as well have 
called him by his right name, Appius Saufeius, as Pliny 
does, I. 7, c. 53. but having a mind to bamboozle his 
readers, and lead em a wild-gooſe-chaſe, he chuſes to err 


with Fulgoſus, who gives this Saufeius the prænomen of 


Spurius, I. 9, c. 12. | > 
(13) Sage-ftalk] A huge toad had juſt before 'caft its 
venom upon it, 2 

(14) Zeuxis] See Verrius Flaceus, Cælius Rhodigi- 
nus, &c. | 

(15) Bacabery the elder] Mr, du Chat declares he does 
not well know who this means. There are two Bac- 
ou-berys on the river Oiſe. Perhaps the perſon who re- 
lates this comical death of Philippot Placut was born at 
one of them; as writers often aſſume the name of the 
place of their birth, | | 
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s RABEULATS' Dock w. 
After this, we ſail'd by the iſlands of (18 
and Targues; alſo by the iſlands of (7) Teleniabin 
and (18) Genelabim, very fine and fruitful in i 


gients for clyſters; anal then by the iflands - ng) 
Enix and Evig, on whoſe accomnt formerly th 


2 . was Fonds of with a wegen. 
Cc _—_— 


N es] (1 re (18) Gelenia 
e i GT 2 ar 61) in jak 
Inarks at the beginning of Fi volume, 


(x9) Eng and Evi n would make us believe 


enig and evig in the are two 
und fignify with and — ſo Bree rhe Di Dink 
Kholiaft, and after him mr. Motteux, in his notes on 


chis chapter, printed at the degiming of chis volume. 
They are indeed German words, but neither of em 

poſitiona, nor mean any ſuch thing as with and — 
Enig is a pronoun, and ſignikes ang (and I'm apt to think 


our any comes from enig.) As for evig, it is an aqjective, 
and ſignifies everlaſting; (perhaps too from evig we have 


our word ever.) However this matter ſtands, the caſe 
Rabelais gefers to was this. One clauſe of. the treaty de⸗ 
tween Charles V, and the landgrave uf Heſſe, was, That 
the latter ſhould ve main in the court of the former, amen; 
his retinue, ohne einige gefangnuſs, without any confine- 
ment; as much as to ſay, it was by no means as à pri- 
ſoner that the landgrave ſhould be oblig'd to abide. a-cer- 
tain time about the emperor, but purely and only that 
the conqueror might be ſure the conquered would under - 
take nothing tothe ,prejudice of the ſaid treaty, Inſtrad 
of the word einige, any, which join'd with the particle 
ohne, withvut, maniteſtly means without any; ; the en- 
had got the word evige, perpetual, ſlipt into the 

act. So that the landgrave, who reckon'd upon being 
oblig' d to follow the emperor no longer than till the agree- 
ment made between them was fully executed, was fill'd 
with ſurprize when he was given to underſtand, hat by 
virtue of the word evige, foiſted into the place of einige, 
he had made and own'd himſelf the emperor's — 
for 
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Chap. XVIII. WORK 8. 
e <p Gb 
How Pantagruel met with a great ſtorm at 


ea. | ——_ 


HE next day we eſpied (1) nine ſail that came 

ſpooning before, the wind: they were full of 
dominicans, zeſuits, capuchins, hermits, auſtins, 
bernardins, celeſtins, theatins, egnatins, (a2) ama- 
deans, cordeliers, carmelites, minims, (3) and the 
devil and all of other holy monks and friars, who were 
going to the council of Cheſil, to fift and garble ſome 
articles of faith againſt the new heretics... Panurge 


for as many years as it ſhould pleaſe that monarch to 
have him continue ſo, This is the foul play which Ra- 
belais calls the eſtafilade, or being ſwindg d off as it were 
2 3 for that's the proper meaning of 
filade. | | 
(i) Nine fail} M. du Chat fays, and it is manifeſt by 
the next chapter, that there was but one ſail, which Ra- 
belais calls une orque. An ourk is properly a ſea-fiſh, 
enemy to the whale, of a prodigious, and, indeed, mon- 
ſtrous ſize, and almoſt round, known in Sairtohge by the 
name of epaulart. From the largeneſs of this fiſh, per- 
haps, it comes about that the biggeſt fort of ſhips deſigned 
for the ocean are called outks, | . 
(2) Amadeans] Auguſtin monks, founded at Rapallle 
by Amadzus duke of Savoy, 1448, after he had tenoun- 
ced the papacy in favour of Nicholas V. They are A 
branch of the franciſcans. A 
(3) And the devil and all of other holy mon ks and 
friars] Rabelais only ſays, & aultres 88, religieux ; i. e. 
and other holy monks and friars, 1 | 


160 RABELATS'.''! Book1y; 
good luck for that day, and a long train of others. 80 
having courteoully ſaluted the bleſſed fathers, and re. 
commended the ſalvation of his precious ſoul to their 
devout prayers and private ejaculations, he cauſed fe. 
venty-eight dozen of weſtphalia hams, units of 

of caviar; tens of bolonia ſauſages, hundreds of bo- 
targoes, and thouſands of fine angels, for the ſouls 
of the dead, to be thrown on board their ſhips, Pan. 
tagruel ſeem'd metagraboliz'd, dozing, out of ſorts, 
and as melancholic as a cat. Friar John, who ſoon 
perceiv'd it, was enquiring of him whence ſhould 
come this unuſual ſadneſs? when the maſter, whoſe 
watch it was, obſerving the fluttering of the ancient 
above the poop, and ſeeing that it began to overcaſt, 
judg'd that we ſhould have (4) wind; therefore he 
bid the boatſwain call hands upon deck, officers, 
ſailors, fore-maſt men, ſwabbers, and cabbin boys, 
and even the paſſengers ; made them firſt ſettle their 
top-ſails, take in their ſpreet-ſail ; then he cry'd, In 
with your top-ſails, lower the fore-ſail, tallow under 


. (4) Wind] Rather an exceeding rough and ſudden 
ſtorm : for that's the meaning of Rabelais's tyrannique 
in et fortunal,, &c. The laſt word is from the Ita- 
lan fortunale, a hurricane, as we call it. The firſt, viz, 
Train, a term uſed by the mariners of Normandy, for a 
rt of a whirlwind which ſtops the ſhip on a ſudden, 
and then in an inſtant rages ſo violently, that it is a mi- 
racle if the veſſel efcapes being turned keel upwards, 
Theſe ſtormy guſts are always mix'd with rain, but ſel- 
dom continue above a quarter of an hour, The mari- 
ners ſee them coming at a diſtance, and accordingly pre- 
are for them by taking in, lowering or furling all the 
Rails or carrying as little as poſſible, During the ſtorm, 
the ſea is extremely turbulent, and appears all in a flame. 
It often happens theſe grains return Neal times in one 
and the ſame day, fo that the ſhip's crew always keep a 
ſharp look - out: a dead calm generally follows this raging 
ſtorm, and that in a few minutes, TY 70 
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Chap, XVIII, WORKS. r6r 
the parrels, brade up cloſe all them ſails, ſtrike your 
top-· maſts to the cap, make all ſure with your ſheeps- 
feet, laſh your guns faſt, All this was nimbly done, 
Immediately it blow'd a ſtorm ; the ſea began to roar, 
and ſwell mountain high: the rut of the ſea was great, 
the waves breaking upon our ſhip's quarter; the 
north-weſt-wind bluſter'd and overblow d; boiſterous 
guſts, dreadful claſhing and deadly ſcuds of wind 
whiſtled through our yards, and made our ſhrouds 
rattle again, The thunder grumbled ſo horridly, that 
you would have thought heaven had been tumbling 
about our ears: at the ſame time it lighten'd, rain'd, 
hail'd ; the ſky loſt its tranſparent hue, grew duſky, 
thick, and gloomy, ſo that wo had no other light 
than that of the flaſhes of lightning and rending of 
the clouds: the hurricanes, flaws, and ſudden whirl. 
winds began to make a flame about us, by the light- 
nings, fiery vapours, and other aerial ejaculations. 
Oh how our looks were full of amazement and trou- 
ble, while the ſaucy winds did rudely lift up above us 
the mountainous waves of the main ! Believe me, it 
ſeem'd to us a lively image of the chaos, where fire, 
air, ſea, land, and all the elements were in a refrac- 
tory confuſion. Poor Panurge, having, with the full 
contents of the inſide of his doublet, plentifully fed 
the fiſh, greedy enough of ſuch odious fare, ſat on 
the deck all in a heap, with his noſe and arſe together, 
moſt ſadly caſt down, moping and half dead; in- 
vok'd and called to his affiſtance all the bleſſed he and 
ſhe ſaints he could muſter up; ſwore and vow'd to 
confeſs in time and place convenient, and then bawI'd 
out frightfully, Steward, maiſtre d' hoſtel, ſee hoe! (5) 
my friend, my father, my uncle, prithee let's have a 


(5) My friend, &c,} Panurge confiders this ſteward as 
his all, becauſe he was now the only perſon could do him 
any ſervice, by giving him his fill of victuals, before an 
unlucky wave ſhould have carried off both the one and 
the other, eee 1509 7 28 9 
| piece 
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162 RABELAIS's Bock Iv. 


piece of powder'd beef or pork; (6) we ſhall drink 
but too much anon, for-ought I ſee. Eat little, and 
_ drink the more, will hereafter be my motto, I ſear, 
Would to our dear Lord, and to our bleſſed, worthy, 
and ſacred lady, I were now, I ſay, this very minute 
of an hour, well on ſhore on terra firma, hale and 
eaſy. O twice and thrice happy thofe that plant cab. 
bages ! O deſtinies, why did you not ſpin me for a 
cabbage-planter? O how few are there to whom 
Jupiter have been ſo favourable, as to predeſtinate 
them to plant cabbages ! They have always one foot 
on the ground, and the other not far from it,  Diſ- 
pute who will of felicity, and ſummum bonum, for 
my part, whoſoever plants cabbage, is now by my de- 
vree prochim'd moſt happy; for as good a reaſon as 
the philoſopher (7) Pyrrho, being in the ſame danger, 
and ſeeing a hog near the ſhore eating ſome ſratter'd 
oats, declar'd it happy in two reſpects, firſt, becauſe 
it had plenty of oats, and beſides that was on ſhore, 
Hah, for a divine and princely habitation, commend 
me to the cows floor, | 
Murther! This wave will ſweep us away, bleſſed 
Saviour! O my friends! A little vinegar, I ſweat 
again with, mere agony, Alas, the mizen ſail's ſplit, 
the gallery's waſh'd away, the maſts are ſprung, 


() We mall drink but too much anon] A certain 
notable old toſs-pot, being in the ſame circumſtances 
Panurge is now in, had, before the ſame thought: qui- 
dam, ſays Babelius in his merry tales, ortã tempeſtate in 
mari, cœpit avidiſſime comedere carnes ſalitas, dicens ho- 
die plus ſe habiturum ad bibendum quam nunquam 
antea, 

(7) Pyrrho] T know not where Rabelais picked up 
what he _—_ Pyrrho ſay here: but Plutarch makes 
that philoſopher teaſon quite otherwiſe, and like a true 
Koick, who once in the height of a tempeſt ſhewed no 
more concern than a pig that was juſt by him gobbling vp 


the cats that had been thrown him, 4 


— 


by G---d.,. It ia in 
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the main-top-maſt-head dives into the ſea; the keel 
is up to the ſun ; our ſhrouds are almoſt all broke, 
and blown away. Alas! alas! where is our main 
courſe ? (8) Aligverlooren-by Godt z our top-maſt 
is run adrift. Alas! who ſhall have this wreck ? 
Friend, lend me here behind you one of theſe whales, 
Your lanthorn is fallen, my lads, Alas! don't let go 
the main tack nor the bowlin, I hear the block 
crack; is it broke? For the Lord's ſake, let us. ſave 
the hull, and let all the rigging be damn'd, Be, be, 
be, bous, bous, bous, Look to the needle of your 
compaſs, I beſeech you, good fix Aſtrophil, and tell 
us if you can whence comes this ſtorm, My heart's 
funk down below my midriff. By my troth 1 am in 
a fad fright z bou, bou, bou, bous, bous, I am loſt 
for. eyer. I conſkite myſelf. for mere madneſs. and 
fear, Bou, boy, bou, bou, Otto to to to to ti. 
Bou, boy, bou, ou, ou, ou, bou, bou, bons. 

fink, I'm drown'd, Pm gone, good peqple, I'm 
drown' d. „ a ' 
"= 1 rg CHAP, 


\ : 
- 1 


(8) Al is verloeren 22 Low-Dutch ; all is lot 
original, tout eft frelere bi- 
goth, which means the Tame thing. When the Swiſſers 
were beaten at the battle of Marignan, there was a ſong 
5 5 ſet to muſſck by the famous Clement 
annequin, and reprinted at Venice, by Jer. Scot. 15 50, 
the barthen of which vas: 28 * 

| Tout eſt frelore 

La tintelore 

Tout eſt frelore, bigot. 


After the farce of Patelin,/ which has theſe words in it, 


they became French, and the late gay mademoiſelle ds 
Limdeil ſung them as the was dying, All is loſt; by 
G---d, A gay lady indeed! Bigot, or by G -=-, is the 


St. Picaut of P 1; 3, c. 29. Peter Larrivey, act 
2d, laſt ſcene of his comedy call'd Morfonds,culloin 
2 - t 
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C HAP. XX. 


What countenances Panurge and friar John 
| kept during the ſtorm. | 


Antagruel, having firſt implor'd the help of 
the great and almighty deliverer, and pray'd 
13 with fer vent devotion, by the pilot's advice 
Id tightly the maſt of the ſhip, Friar John had 
ſrip'd himſelf to his waiſtcoat, to help the ſeamen, 
Epiſtemon, Ponocrates, and the reſt did as much, 
Panurge alone fat on his breech upon deck, weeping 
and howling, Friar John eſpied him, going on the 
quarter - deck, and ſaid to him: Odzoons ! Panurge 
the calf, Panurge the whiner, Panurge the brayer, 
would it not become thee much better to lend us here 
a helping hand, than to lie lowing like a cow, 
as thou doſt, fitting on thy ſtones like a bald breech'd 
baboon ? Be, be, be, bous, bous, bous, returned 
urge ; friar John, my friend, my good fa- 
ther, I am drowning, my dear friend! Idrown; I 
am a dead man, my dear father in god, I am a dead 
man, my friend : your cutting hanger cannot ſave 
me from this: alas! alas! we are (1) above ela, A- 
bove the pitch, out of tune, and off the hinges. Be, 
be, be, bou, bous. Alas ! we are now above g ſol 
re ut. I fink, 1 ſink, hah my father, my uncle, my 


aint Picot: ſo, to ſave the oath, they make the oath it- 
ſelf a faint : for there's no ſuch ſaint” as St, Picault in 
reality, nor ever was. 

(i) Above ela] Alluſion from (helas) alas,. to ela, a 
term in muſic. Panurge's meaning is, that in their pre- 
e 1 Weber of r their alas s would do ns 
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Chap. XXX. WORKS. 165 
all. The water is got into my ſhoes by the collar; 
bous, bous, bous, paiſch, hu, hu, hu, he, he, he, 
ha, ha, I drown, Alas! alas! Hu, hu, hy, hu, hy, 
hu, hu, be be bous, bous, bobous, bobous, ho, ho, 
ho, ho, ho, alas! alas! Now am I like your tum- 
blers, my feet ſtand higher than my head. Would 
to heaven I were now with thoſe good, holy fathers 


bound for the council, (a) whom we met this morn- 


ing, ſo godly; ſo fat, ſo merry, fo plump and come- 
ly. ' Holos, holos, holas, ' holas, alas, This deviliſh 
wave (mea culpa Deus) I mean (3) this wave of God, 
will fink our veſſel,” Alas, friar John, my father, 
my friend, confeſſion. Here 'T am down on my 
knees; confiteor z your holy bleſſing. Come hither 


and be damn'd, thou pitiful devil, and help us, ſaid 


friar John; who fell a ſwearing and ciirfing like a 
tinker : in the name of thirty legions of black devils, 
come, will you come? Don't let us fwear at this 
time, ſaid Panurge ; holy father; my friend, don't 
ſwear, I beſeech you; to-morrow as much as you 
pleaſe, Holos, holos, alas, our ſhip leaks, I drown, 
alas, alas! I will give © eighteen hundred thouſand 
crowns to any one that will ſet me on ſhoar, all be- 
wrayed, and bedawb'd as I am now. If ever there 
was a man in my country in the like pickle, Confi- 
teor, alas! a word or two of teſtament or codicil at 
leaſt, A thouſand devils ſeize. the cuckoldy cow- 
hearted mungril, cry'd friar John, Ods belly, art 


thou talking here of making thy will, now we are in 


>. £5268 54468 3583 208 "FOI THEITITN Ni. 
(2) Whom we met this morning] Add, in the ork, 
dedans 'orque, This confirms m. du Chat's aſſertion, 


that there was but one ſail loaded with monks. See the 


firſt line of the preceding chapter. 

(3) This wave of God] Panurge, who had juſt utter'd 
a prophane expreſſion, corrects himſelf in complaiſance 
1 friend, who repreſents to him the danger they are all 
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danger, 
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danger, and it behoveth us to beſtir our — luſtily, 
or never ? Wilt thou come, ho devil? — — 
my friend; Q the rare lieutenant; here GymnaR,, here 
on the poop. We are, by the maſs, all beſhit now, 
our light is out. This is haſtening to the devil as 
as it can. Alas, bou, bou, bou, bou, bou, 
alas, alas, alas, ſaid Panurge, was it here we were 
born to periſh.? Oh! hoh! good people, I drown, ] 
die. Conſummatum eſt, I am ſped Magna, zva, 
gna,, ſaid friar John, Fye upon him, how ugly the 
ſhitten howler looks.----Boy, younker, ſee hoyh. 
Mind the pumps, or the devil choak-thee,----Haft 
thou hurt thyſelf? Zoona, here faſten. it to one of 
theſe blocks. On this ſide in the devil's name, hay 
ſo my boy. -Ah friar John, ſaid Panurge, good 
ghoſtly father, dear friend, don't let us ſwear, -you 
fin. Oh bo, oh hp, be babe bons, bous, bhous, Link 
Idie, my friends. I die in charity with allthe world, 
3 in manus. Bohous bhous, bhouſowywan · 
St. Michael of Aure! St. Nicholas ! now, 
— 1 ar never, I here make you. a ſolemm;vow;/ and 
to. our Saviour,, that if. you ſtand by me but this time, 
Imean if you ſet me aſhoar out of this danger, Lwil 
build n a fine large een — 


MT a e e e 
Monſoreau Panurge would ſay, a fine large chapel, or 
two little ones, but fear had diſorder d his — What 
he adds, vis. Where neither cow nor clffhll * al- 
bales t0:the rover: 


- Entre: Cands de Monſoreaw: 
La ne paiſt brebis ne wean. 


"Retween:Cand& and Montſorrow | 
| There. feeds nor theep,. nor calf, nor co. 


By 
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Cande and Monſoreau, where neither cow nor calf 


ſhall-feed. Oh ho, oh ha, Above: eighteen pailfulss 


or two of it are got down my gullet ; bous, bhous, 
bhous, bhous, how daran'd bitter and ſalt it is l 
By the virtue, ſaid friar John, of the blood, the fleſh, 
the belly, the head, (5) if 1 hear thee again 

thou cuckoldly cur, I'll maul thee worſe than any ſea 
wolf, Ods fiſh, why don't we take him up by the 
lugs, and throw him over board to the bottom of the 
ſea Here, ſailor, ho honeſt fellow, Thus, thus, 
my friend, hold faſt above. In truth here is a f 
lightening and thundering'; 1 think that all the devils 
are got looſe; tis holiday with em; or elſe madam 
Proſerpine is in child"s labour: all the devils dance 4 


By this proverb we are ioform'd that there g but a very. 
ſmall extent of land, and that too very barren, between 
the manor of Montſoreau and the Village of Cande, which 
A parted by the Vienne, and the ſands on each fide, 

t river, 

(3) If Thear thee, de.] It runs thus in Rabelais? I 

thee again pieping like a chicken, I'Il ſcratch thy 
back worſe than a file. By this he compares Panur 
achen, and himſelf to a cock, who would ſcrateh wh al 
where he did not itch, and as it were en loup marin, i, e. 
with a ſea-wolf*s ſkin (ſuch as joiners uſe to poliſſi their 
work with.) That fiſh, __ pore iem) is very 
Tough-ſkinn'd, ravenous, and OI bur * 
aeat, ſam Cotgr. 
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How the pilots were forſaking their ſhips in 
... .. the greateſt ſtreſs of weather. 


H, ſaid Panurge, you fin, friar John, my for. 

| mer crony l former, I ſay, for at this time 1 
am no more, you are no more. It goes againſt my 
heart to tell it you: for I believe this ſwearing doth. 
your ſpleen a great deal of good; as it is a great eaſe: 
to a wood cleaver to cry hem at every blow; and as: 
one who plays at nine-pins, is wonderfully help'd, if, 
when he hath not thrown his bowl right, and is like 
to make a bad caſt, ſome ingenious ſtander-by leans 
and ſcrews. his body half-way. about, .on that fide. 
which the bowl ſhould have took to hit the pins. 
Nevertheſs you offend, my ſweet friend. But what 
do you think of eating ſome kind of (1) cabirotadoes ? 
' ave ++ 1-05: n Woulc'nt 


(i) Cabiratodoes] Mind how our author drolls upon 
the name of this diſh of meat, equivocating to that of 
the gods Cabiri; and how amidſt a ſtorm he brings in 
their prieſts, who were always miraculouſly. prefery'd 

in ſtorms at ſea, how violent ſoever they were, fays the 
commentator of Apollonius. Theſe Cabiri, Kaige, 
were gods highly rever'd in Samothrace, as being the pe- 
nates of thoſe iſlanders, Cabir, in Syriac, fignifies po- 
tent. (See Joſ. Scaliger, in 4 Var. ling. lat.) Not only 
the prieſts belonging to the Cabiri, but all others of 
that ſodality, were ſecure in time of ſtorm, tho' the ſea 
went never ſo high, As for the diſh, call'd cabiro- 
tades, or capilotades, according to Boyer, it is a French 
ragoo of remnants of meat. Capilotade, Cotgr. ſays, 
is ſtew's meat, compounded of veal, capon, chicken, or 
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Chap. XX. WORKS. 169 
— us from this ſtorm? F have 
read that in à ſtorm at ſea no harm ever befel 
the miniſters of the gods Cabiri, fo much celebrated 
by Orpheus, Apollonius, Pherecides, Strabo, Paufa- 
nias and (2) Herodotus, He doats, he 2 
poor devil . A thouſand, à mi 

nay, a hundred of devils feize the Horni 

doddipole. Lend's a hand here; hof, tl 5 * 

chou? Here on the ſtarboard fide; * 
tuffalo's-head ſtuffed with relicks, what et = 
noſter art thou muttering and chattering here 
thy teeth? That devil of a fea-ealf ig the cue of All 
this ſtorm, and is the only man who doth not lend à 
helping hand. By G-, if 1 come near” tlie; | 
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e, minced, od HY 
of cheeſy Again; cabifots,. ſays 


we, is the 
Eo ow. * 
and eaten nes 


8 Herodotus. He doats] I'm adi fo 
the reader we Ng But it is che au 
not mine. 11 this 2 Th — 


a, tis 15 Ja ike 32 famous goes 1 0 5 
this alluſion of Rabelais, to believe, — radoter 


ptoperly fignifles to tell tories as unlikely to be troe, . 


as many things ſeem to be that are related by the hiſto. 
rian Herodotus, Tho' by the way, Huetius arms, 
Herodotus has muth fewer untruths than many: people 
believe” he has. To conclude: Menſhew tells us, rado- 
der quaſi redouhter; heſitant enim & dubitant, etiam de 
rebus apertis & manifeſtis, homines deliri. So much for 


the F rand radoter, V Whether our word. doat, 22 | 


dote) comes from that, or from the Low-Dutch d 
I ſhall not take upon me to determine, 
Vor. IV, I and 
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and chaſtiſe thee like any tempeſtative devil. Here 
mate, my lad, hold faſt Nil I have made a double 
+ knot. O brave boy! Would to heaven thou wert 
abbot of Talemouze, and that he that is, were guar. 
dian of Croullay, Hold brother Ponocrates, youwill 
hurt yourſelf man. Epiſtemon, pr*ythee ſtand off 
out of the hatch-way. Methinks I ſaw the thunder 
fall there but juſt now. Con the | ſhip, ſo ho- 
Mind your ſteerage, Well ſaid, thus, thus, ſteady, 
keep her thus, get the long boat clear.-----Steady, 
Ods fiſh, the deakhead is ſtav'd to pieces. Grum- 
ble, devils, fart, belch, ſhite a t- -d o' the 
wave, If. "this be weather, the devil's a ram, 
Nay, by G-----, a little more would have ,waſh'd 
me clear away into the current, 1 think all the 
legions of devils hold here their provincial chapter, 
or are polling, canvaſing, and wrangling for the 
election of a new reQtor,-------Starboard z well 
faid.------Take heed ; have a care of your noddle, 
lad, in the devil's name. So ho, ſtarboard, ſtar- 
board. Be, be, be, bous, bous, bous, cry 'd Panurge, 
bous, bous, be, be, be, bous, bous, I am loſt, I 
fee neither heaven nor earth; of the four ele- 
ments, we have here only fire and water left, 
Bou, bou, bou, bous, bous, bous, Would it were 
the pleaſure of the worthy divine bounty, that I 
were at this preſent hour in the cloſe at Seville, 
or at Innocent's, the paſtry-cook, over-againſt the 
painted wine-vault at Chinon, though I were to 
ſtrip to my doublet, and bake the petti-paſties 
myſelf. 

Honeſt man, could not you throw me 2 
You can do a world of good things, they ſay. I 
give you all Salmigondinois, and my large ſhore full 
of whilks, cockles, and periwinkles, if, by your in- 
duſtry, I ever ſet foot on firm ground, Alas, alas, 
I drown, Hark'ee, my friends, _—_ 
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Chap. AN. W O R K 8. tor 
lafe into port, let us come to an anchor into ſome 
road, no matter whither, Drop all your anchors 3 
let us be out of danger, I beſeech you, Here ho- 
neſt tar, get you into the chains, and heave the 
tead, an't pleaſe. you, Let us know how many 
fathom water we are in. Sound; friend, in the lord 
Harry's name. Let us know whether a man might 
here drink eaſily without ſtooping. I am apt to be- 
lieve one might, Helm a lee, hoh, cry'd the pilot, 
Helm a lee; a hand or two at the helm; about 


ſhips with her; helm a lee, helm a lee. Stand 


helm a lee, and let her drive, Is it come to that ? 


ſaid Pantagruel : our good Saviour then help us, Let 


her lie under the ſea, cry'd James Brahier, our chief 
mate, let her drive. To prayers, to prayers, let all 
think on their ſouls, and fall to prayers ; nor hope 
to ſcape but by a miracle. Let us, ſaid Panurge, 


make ſome good pious kind of vow: alas, alas, alas! 


bou, bou, be be be bous, bous, bous, oho, oho, oho, 
oho, let us make a pilgrim : come, come, let every 
man club his penny towards it, come on. Here; here, 
on this fide, ſaid friar John, in the devil's name. 


Let her drive, for the Lord's ſake unhang the rudder; 


hoh, let her drive, let her drive, and let us drink, I 
ſay, of the beſt and moſt cheering z d' ye hear, | ſtew- 
ard, produce, exhibit z. for d'ye ſee this, and all the 
reſt will as well go to the devil out of hand; A pox. 
on that wind-broker ZEolus, with his fluſterbluſters. 
Sirrah, page, bring me here my drawer (for ſo he 
call'd his breviary) ; ſtay a little here, hawl friend, 
thus. Odzoons, here's a deal of hail and thunder 
to no purpoſe, Hold faſt above, I pray you. When 
have we all- ſaints day? I believe tis the unholy holi- 
day of all the devil's crew. Alas, ſaid Panurge, friar: 


John damns himſelf here as black as buttermilk for 
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the nonce. Oh what a good friend I loſe in him. 
Alas, alas, this is anothergats bout than laſt year's, 
We are falling out of Scylla into Charybdis, Obo 
I drown, Confiteor; one poor word or two 
way of teſtament, friar John, my ghoſtly father; 
good mr, abſtractor, my crony, my Achates, Xe- 
nomanes, my all. Alas, I drown ; two words of 
ent here upon this aer. | 


OSSTRASSOADSSURSROTURS 


CHAP. XXI. 


A continuation of the ſtorm, with a ſhort 
diſcourſe on the ſubje& of e teſta- 
Wan at ſea. | 


0 thats ones laſt will, ſaid Epiſtemon, at- this 


time that we ought to beſtir ourſelves and help 
our baia, on the penalty of being drown'd, ſeems 
to me as idle and ridiculous a maggot as that 
af ſome of Czſar's men, who, at their coming into 
the Gauls, were mightily- buſy'd in making wills 
and codicils ; bemoan'd their fortune, and the ab- 
ſence of their ſpouſes and friends at Rome; when 
it was abſolutely neceſſary for them to run to their 
arms, and uſe their utmoſt n againſt Arioviſtus 
their enemy. 

This alſo is to be as (ly, as that jolt- headed lob- 
lolly: of a carter, who, having laid his waggon faſt in 
a flough, down on his -marrow-bones, was calling 
an the ſtrong-back'd deity Hercules, might and main, 
to help him at a dead Hft; but all the while forgot to 
goad on his oxen, and lay his ſhoulder to the 
wheels, ans ah as if a Lord have mercy 
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upon us, alone, would have Oe; niet gut 1 
the mire, 

What will it ſignify to make your will now ? For 
either we | ſhall come off, or drown for't; If we 
ſcape, it will not - ſignify | a- ſtraw to us; for teſta- 
ments are of no value, or authority, but by the 
death of the teſtators, If we are drown'd, will 
it not be drown'd too? Pr'ythee who will tranſ- 
mit it to the executors? Some kind wave will 
throw it aſhore, like Ulyſſes, reply d Panurge; and 
ſome king's daughter, going to fetch a walk in 
the freſco, on the evening, will find it, and take 
care to have it prov'd and fulfilld ; nay, and have 
ſone ſtately cenotaph ereRted to my memory: as 
(1) Dido had to that of her good man Sichæus; (a) 
Aneas to Deiphobus, upon the Trojan ſhore, near 
Rheete ; (3) Andromache to Hector, in the city of 
Buthrotos. ; (4) Ariſtotle to Hermias and Eubu- 
lus; (5) the Athenians to the poet Euripides 
(6) the Romans to Druſus in Germany, and to (7) 
Alexander Severus, their emperor, in the Gaulls ; 


(1) Dido to her good ; an Sichæus] Whence Rabelais 


had this, T know not. Perhaps he took for a cenotaph 
the funeral pile, which gave occaſion to Dido to burn 
herſelf with the ſacrifice ſhe had been offering to the 
manes of Sichæus. See Juſtin, I. 18. c. 6, 

2) ZEneas to Deiphobus] /Eneid, 1.6, v. 505. 

a Andromache to Hector] Eneid, I. 3. o2. 

4) Ariſtotle to Hermias Tf Eubulus] 846 2 aol 
Laertius, in the life of Ariſtotle. 

0 ) * Athenians to the poet Euripides] See the An 

. p. 394. Wechel's edition. 

(6) The Romans to Druſus] See Suetonius, in the life 
of the emperor Claudius. 

(7) Alexander Seyerus] Lan by the life of 

NF) | 
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(8) Argentier to Callaiſchre ; (9) Xenocrates to Ly- 
ſidices; Timares to his ſon Teleutagoras; (10) Eu- 
polis and Ariſtodice to their ſon Theotimus (11) 
Oneſtes to Timocles ; (12) Callimachus to Sopolis 
the ſon of Dioclides; (13) Catullus to his brother; 
(14) Statius to his father; (15) Germain of Brie to 

| 05 Herve 


(8) Argentier to Callaiſchre] Read Callaiſchrus: 
Kaxazioypog. He 3 at ſea, the poets, doubt- 
leſs well paid by his heirs, ſet themſelves at work to 
make cenotaphs, (honorary tombs) to his memory: two 
of which are extant, I. 3. of the Anthologia, c. 22. 
One made by Leonidas, che other by Argentarius, be- 
ginning Oò ros 6 Kanaioxgps xeve% vero. 0 

(9) Xenocrates to Lyſidices] Read, Xenocrites, See 
the Anthologia, I. 3. p. 367. Wechel's edition, 

(10) Eupolis, &c.] I have not been able to find out 
any thing of this nor the preceding, | 1 

(11) Oneſtes to Timocles] See the Anthologia, 1. 3. 
p. 366, Wechel's edition. | 

(72) Callimachus to Sopolis] See the epigram of 
Callimachus, epigr, 22. - | 

(13) Catullus to his brother] See the road epigr, of 
Catullus. — N 
_ (24) Statius to his father] See the Sylvæ of Statius, 
I. 5. epiced. 3. | | : 

(x5) Germain of Brie to Herve, &c,] In the year 
1512, on St. Lawrence's day, there was off of St. Ma- 
he, in Bretagne, a great ſea fight, between the French 
fleet and the Engliſh, who were above two to one in 
number of ſhips, [So ſays m. du Chat of the Engliſh 
He goes on.] The Engliſh ſeeing their admiral in danger, 
threw fire into that -of France, commanded by captain 
Herve, a Breton, He, after having in vain endeayoured 
to ſave his ſhip, finding the loſs of her inevitable, grap- 
pled with the Engliſh ſhip, to which the wind having 
carry'd the fire, the Regente of England, and the Cor- 
deliere (Franciſcan nun) of France, (ſo were the two 
ſhips call'd) periſhed with all that were on board, Ger- 

main 
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Herve the Breton tarpawlin, Art thou mad, ſaid 
friar John, to run on at this rate ? Help here, in the 
name of five hundred thouſand millions of cart-loads' 
of devils, help! may a ſhanker gnaw thy muſtachi- ./ 
ces, and the three rows of pock-royals and colli- 


main de Brie, in Latin Germanus Brixeus, wrote, upon. 
this occafion, a poem intituled Chordigera, (cordeliere) 
dedicated to queen Anne, at the concluſion whereof he 


2 wing cenotaph to the memory of captain 


Hervei Cenotaphium, _ | . 
Magnanimi manes Hervei, nomenque verendum 
Hic lapis obſervat, non tamen offa tegit, 
Auſus enim Anglorum numeroſz occurrere claſſi, 
Qua patrium infeſtans jam prope littus erat, 
Chordigerã invectus regal puppe: Britannis 
Marte prius ſævo comminus edomitis, 
Arſit Chordigeræ in fammũ, extremoque cadentem 
Servavit moriens excidio patriam, 


Priſca duos ætas Decios miratur : at unum 
Quem conferre queat, noſtra duobus habet. 


To this fir Thomas Moore made the following ſharp 
anſwer, 


Hervea cum Deciis unum conferre duobus 
ZEtas, te, Brixi, judice, noſtra poteſt. 

Sed tamen hoc diſtant ; illi quod ſponte peribant; 
Hic periit, quoniam non potuit fugere, 


See the epigrams of fir Thomas More, and the poems 
of German de Brie, The latter have been reprinted in 
the collection, made by Gruterus, under the name of 
Rhanuthus Gherus, of the Latin poems publiſhed by the 
French in the 16th century, It is in 16mo. in 3 
vol, printed in 1599, I ſhall add nothing to this article, 
only that fir Tho, More gives to the accuſative of 
Herveus, a Greek termination : Hervea for 1 


Thea Ulyſſem in Greek O * | 
I 4 flowers. 
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flowers cover thy bum and turd-barrel, inſtead of 
breeches and codpiece, Codſooks, our ſhip is almoſt 
overſet, Ods death, how ſhall we clear her ? 'tis 
well if ſhe don't founder, What a deviliſh ſea there 
runs ! She'll neither try, nor hull; the fea will o- 
vertake her, ſo we ſhall never ſcape; the devil 
"ſcape me. Then Pantagruel was heard to make a 
ſad exclamation, ſaying with a loud voice; Lord fave 
us, we periſh; yet not as we would have it, but 
thy holy will be done, The Lord and the bleſſed 
virgin be with us, ſaid Panurge, Holos, alas, 1 
drown ; be be be bous, be bous, bous : in manus, 
Good heaven, ſehd me ſome dolphin to carry me 
ſafe on more, Uke a pretty little Arion. I thall make 
ſhift to ſound the harp, if it be not unſtrung. Let 
nineteen legions of black devils ſeize me, ſaid friar 
John (The Lord be with us, whiſper'd Panurge he- 
tween his chattering teeth.) If I come down to thee, 
I'll ſhew- thee to ſome purpoſe, that the badge of 
thy humanity dangles at a calf 's breech, (16) thou 


16) Thou ragged-horn'd cuckoldy booby]. Mr. 
MER here ad miſtakes . oa of the 
word cornart; (for how could Panurge be a cuckold, 
that was not yet, married?) but likewiſe the reſt of the 
ſentence, Rabelais's words are, veau coquart, cornart, 
eſcorne, Upon which du Chat ſays : veau coquart, raw 
ſot, cockaded prig, who is always trimm'd up with a 
cock's feather in his cap; the beaux of that age being 
uſed to "adorn their bonnets with a cock's feather ; 
from whence our word cockade, I ſuppoſe z; though we 
ought to write it, as the French do, coquarde, M. du 
Chat goes on to the next, word, veau cornart, which m. 
Motteux, as I ſaid above, took for cuckold, as if It 
came from corne, horn : whereas veau cornart is an ig- 
norant doctor, who, to procure the more reſpect, is 
never ſoen abroad without his tippet or hood (cornette, 
in French) to ſhew he is graduated. See ogy" 
* * 
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ragged -horn'd euckoldy body: mmgna, mgnan, 
mgnan : come hither. and help us, thou great weep- 
ing calf, or may thirty millions of devils leap on 
thee, Wilt thou come, ſea calf ?' Pie! how ugly the 
howlipg whelp lagks. What always the ſame ditty ? 
Come on now, my bonny drawer, This he faid, 
opening his breviary. Come forward, thou and I 
muſt be ſomewhat ſerious for a While; (17) let me 
peruſe thee (18) ſtifly. Beatus vir qui non abiit. 
Pſhaw, I know all this by heart; let's ſee the legend 
of monſieur St, Nicholas. ig 


Horrida tempeſtas montem turbavit acutum, 


(19) Tempeſte was a mighty fiogger of lach at 
Mountaigy college. If pedants be damn d for uhip- 


des illuſtres proverbes, Laſtly, veau eſcorns, arrant 
ſcrub, who has, by his baſe pranks, already loaded him - 
ſelf with contempt. and ſcorn; eſcorno in Itallan, from 
whence Rabelais borrows it, 1 Th 
(17) Let we pero thee} Friar Inn ſpeaks 0 his 
reviary. | | 

(18) Stifly] A contrepoil, in the original; which 
means the contrary way (not Kimy). He turn'd the leaves 
of his breviary from left to right, which is the wrong 
way to find the pſalm, Beatus vir qui non abit. 

(19) Tempeſte, &c.] Antony Tempeſte, doctor of 
Paris, principal af Montaigu college, Where his picture 
is ſtill to be ſeen, Eutrapel's tales, ch, 26. Lupold me 
diſoit, &c. Lupold ſaid to me. Ecce montem acu- 
tum, where our old maſter Antony Tempeſtas uſed to 
thunder topically. A frapciſcan friar, d frere Tem- 
peſte, who, withaut changing the habit, preach'd the 
reformation at Montlimar in 1560, gave deginning to 
the church of that place, See Beza's eccl. hiſt. 


To conginde, that Latin verſe alludes to this of Ho- 


race. f 5 
© Hortida tempeſtss eelum -contraxit & imbes. 
of - ping 
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ping poor little innocent wretches their ſcholars, he 
is, upon my honour, by this time fix'd within Ix- 
ion's wheel, laſhing the crop-ear'd bob-tail'd- cur 
that gives it motion. If they are ſaved for having 
whipp'd innocent lads, he ought to be (20) above 


CHAP. XXII. 
An end of the ſtorm. - 
(2) QHoar, ſhoar! cry'd Pantagruel. Land to, 


; my friends, I ſee land! (2) Pluck up a 
good pirit, boys, tis within a kenning. So! we 
are not far from a port. -I ſee the ſky clearing up 
to the northwards, --- Look to the ſouth- eaſt! Cou- 
rage my hearts, ſaid the pilot; now ſhe'll bear the 
hullock of a ſail: the ſea is much ſmoother; ſome 
hands aloft, to the main-top.---Put the helm a-wea- 
ther,--Steady, ſteady !--Hawl your after-mizen bowl- 
ings.---Hawl, hawl, hawl ! -- Thus, thus, and no 
near, Mind your ſteerage ; bring your main tack 
aboard. Clear your ſheets; clear your bowlings; 
port, port, --- Helm a lee.---Now, to the ſheet on 
the ſtarboard fide, thou ſon of a whore, Thou art 


(20) Above the ------ ] The period interrupted by 
Pantagruel's crying out he ſaw land, | 
I.) Shoar, ſhoar] Terre, terre! land, land. This 
is the 7 ow, or terram video of Diogenes, when he 
found he was got toward the concluſion of a certain 

voluminons book, with which he was quite tired. 
(2) Pluck up a good ſpirit] In the original, couraige 
de brebis : on, with a ſheep's courage, The nearer 

ſheep draw to the fold, the more they bleat, ö 
41 mightily 
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mightily pleas d, honeſt fellow, 7 friar John, 
with hearing him make mention of thy mother. 
Loff, loff, cry*d the quarter-maſter that cun'd the 
ſhip, keep her full, loff the helm. Loff, It is, an- 
ſwer'd the ſteerman; keep her thus,---Got the bon- 
nets fix d. Steady, ſteady, | 
That s well ſaid, ſaid friar John; now, this is 
ſomething like a tanſey. Come, come, come chil- 
dren, be nimble.OoOd.—-Loff, loff, ---Thus,---- 
Helm a weather, That's well ſaid and thought on, 
Methinks the ſtorm is almoſt over, It was high 
time, faith : however, the Lord be thanked, --- Our 
devils begin to ſcamper.---Out with all your ſails,--- 
Hoiſt your fſails,--Hoiſt.---That's ſpoke like a man, 
hoiſt, hoiſt,---Here, a God's name, honeſt Ponocra- 
tes; thou'rt a luſty fornicator ; the whoreſon will 
get none but boys, Euſthenes, thou art a notable 
fellow. Run up to the fore top-ſail.---Thus, thus, 
Well ſaid, I faith; thus, thus, I dare not fear 
any thing all this while, for it is holiday, Vea, 
vea, vea ! huzza! This ſhout of the ſeamen is not 
amiſs, and pleaſes me, for it is holiday. Keep her 
full thus,---Good, Cheer up my merry-mates- all, 
cry'd out Epiſtemon ; I ſee already (5) Caſtor on the 
right, Be, be, bous, bous, bous, ſaid Panurge, I 
am much afraid it is the bitch Helen, *Tis truly (4) 
Mixarchagenas, return'd Epiſtemon, if thou likeſt 
better that denomination, which the Argives give 
him, Ho, ho! I ſee land too: let her bear in with 
the harbour; I ſee a good many people on the 
beach: I ſee a light on an obeliſcolyehny. 'Shorten 
your ſails, ſaid the pilot; fetch the ſounding-line ;' 
we muſt double that point of land, and mind the 


a Caſtor---Helen) See Pliny, I. 2. c. 37. and the 
Scaligerana, at the word noctilucæ. 

(4) Mixarchagenas] Read Mixarchagevas; for that's 
the true reading, See Plutarcb, problem 23. queſt. 63. 
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Soon hors away ſhe goes, quoth the pilot, and 
2 the reſt of our fleet: help came in god 
By. St. John, ſaid panurge, this is ſpoke ſome- 
what like: O the ſweet word! there's the. ſoul «of : 
muſick int. Mgna, mgna, migna, ſaid. friar John; 
if ever thou taſte a drop on't, let the devil's dam 
taſte me, thou ballocky devil. Here, honeft ſoul, 
here's a full (5) ſneaker of the very beſt. Bring the 
fiagons : doſt hear Gymnaſt? and that fame large 
paſty jambic, or gammonic, een as you will have 
it. Take heed you pilot her in right. | 
Cheer up, cry'd out Pantagruel; cheer up, my 
boys: let's be ourſelves again. Do you ſee yonder, 
cloſe by our ſhip, two barks, three loops, frve ſhips, / 
eight pinks, four-yawls, and fix frigates making to- 
wards us, Tent by the good people of the neighbour»: 
ing iſland to our relief. But who is this Ucalegon- 
below, that cries and makes ſuch a ſad moan ? Were 
it Not chat I hold the maſt firmly with both my hands, 
and keep it ſtraiter than two hundred tacklings . 
1.4. -HIt ia, faid friar John, that poor devil Panurge, 
who is troubled with a calf s ague; he quakes for 
fear hen his belly's full. If, ſaid Pantagruel, he 
hath been afraid during this dreadful hurricane and 
dangerous ſtorm, provided he hath done his part like 
a man, I do not value him a jot the leſs for it. For 
as, to fear in all encounters, is the mark of a heavy 
and cowardly heart; as Agamemnon did, who, for 
that teaſon, is ignominiouſly tax d by Achilles with 
having dog's eyes, and (6) a ſtag's heart: ſo, not to 
fear when the caſe is evidently dreadful, is a ſign 
of want or lmallneſs of judgment. Now, if any 


N # 


180 (5) Sneaker] Rabelais ufes our Engliſh word tan · 


„ but ſpells it tanqu 
kar, Stag's heart] Tad iſt, 


thing 
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ought" to be feared in this Ife, ext to 
offending - God, I win not ſay it is Gench I wilt 
not meddle Wich the difputes of Socrates, and the' 
. that death of itfelf is neither bad, nor 
to be fear'd: but I will - affirm, that this kind of 
death by ſhipwrack is to be fear'd, or 'nothing is. 


For, as Homer faith, it is a — dreadful and 


unnatural thing to periſh at ſea. And indeed 
Fneas,' in the ſtorm that took his fleet near i=" 
cily, was griev'd that he had not dy'd by ehe hand 
of the brave Diomedes ; and ſaid, that 'thoſe were 
three, nay four times happy, who periſh'd in the 
conflagration at Troy, No man here hath toſt his 
life, the Lord, our ſaviour; be eternally prais'd for 
it: but, in truth, here is a ſhip fadly out of or- 
der, Wen, we muft takte ere to have the damage 
par. Take PET do not ren a- ground _ 


boige dee. 
eee 
How Panurge pay' the good- fellow when 


the ſturm was over. 


THAT chear, ho, fore and aft, 9 — 

nurge? Oh ho! all's well, the ftorm is 
over, I beſeech ye, be ſo kind as to let me be the 
firſt that is ſet on ſhoar ; for I would by all means 
a little untruſs a point. Shall I help you ſtill ? 
Here, let me ſee, III coile this rope; I have 
plenty of courage, and of fear as little as may be, 
Give it me yonder, honeſt tar, --- No, nd, I have 
not a bit of fear, Indeed, that ſame decumane 
wave, that took us fore and oft, ſomewhat alter d 
my pulſe,---Down with your falls; ; well ſaid, How 
now 
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now, friar John? you do nothing. Is it time for 
us to drink now? Who can tell but (11) St. Mar- 
tin's running footman may till be hatching us ſome 

further miſchief ? Shall I come and help you again? 
Pork and -peaſe choke me, if I do not heartily re. 

pent, though too late, not having follow'd the doc. 
trine of the good philoſopher, who tells us, that to 
walk by the ſea, and to navigate by the ſhoar, are 
very ſafe and pleaſant things: juſt as it is to go on 

foot, when we hold our horſe by the bridle,...Ha! 

ha ! hal by -G--- all goes well, Shall 1 help you 

here too? Let me ſee, I'll do this as it ſhould be, or 
the devil's in't. 

Epiſtemon (who had the infide of one of his 
hands all flea'd and bloody, having held a tackling 
with might and main) hearing what Pantagruel had 
ſaid, told him; Vou may believe, my lord, I had 
my ſhare of fear as well as Panurge; yet I ſpared no 
pains in lending my helping hand. I conſider'd, 
that ſince by fatal and unavoidable neceſſity, we muſt 
M1] die, it is the blefſed will of God that we die this 
or that hour, and this or that kind of death: ne- 
vertheleſs, we ought to implore, invoke, pray, be- 
ſeech, and ſupplicate him: but yet we muſt not ſtop 
there; it behoveth us alſo to uſe our endeavours on 
our fide, and, as the holy writ ſaith, to co-operate 
with him, 

You know what C. Flaminius the conſul ſaid, 
when by Hannibal's policy he was penn'd up near 
the lake of Peruſe, alias Thraſymene, Friends (ſaid 
he to his ſoldiers) you muſt not hope to get out of this 
place barely by vows, or prayers to the gods ; no, 'tis. 
by fortitude and ſtrength we muſt eſcape, and cut 


: 


I.) St. Martin's rauning footman] The devil. The 
legend of St. Martin afligns him the devil for a running- 
footman on a certain occaſion, | 


our» 
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ourſelves a way, With the edge of our ſwords, thro? ' 
the midſt of our enemies,” | 984 40.- 229005 
| Salluſt likewiſe makes M. Portius Cato fay this: 
The help of the gods is not obtain'd by idle vows, 
and womaniſn complaints; tis by vigilance, labour, 
and repeated endeavours, that all things ſucceed ac- 
cording to our wiſhes and deſigns. If a man, in 
time of need and danger, is negligent, heartleſs, and 
lazy, in vain he implores the gods; they are then 
juſtly angry and incens'd againſt him. The devil 
take me, ſaid friar John (I'll go his halves, quoth 
Panurge) if the cloſe of Seville had not been all ga- 
ther d, vintag'd, glean'd, and deſtroy*d, if I had on- 
ly ſung Contra hoſtium inſidias (matter of breviary) 
like all the reſt of the monkiſh devils, and had not 
beſtir'd myſelf to ſave the vineyard as I did, diſ- 
patching the truant piccaroons of Lerne with the ſtaff 
of the croſs, iN of ' 1 
Let her fink or ſwim a God's name, ſaid Panurge, 
all's one to friar John; he doth nothing: his name is 
(2) friar John Do-little; for all he ſees me here a 
ſweating and puffing to help, with all my might, this 
honeſt tar, firſt of the name.----Hark you me, dear 
ſoul, a word with you ;---but pray be not angry. 
How thick do you judge the planks of our ſhip to be? 
Some two good inches and upwards, return'd the pi- 
lot; don't fear. Odſkilderkins, ſaid Panurge, it ſeems 
then we are (3) within two fingers breadth of dam- 
nation, 38 
Is this (4) one of the nine comforts of matrimo- 
8 x ny ? 
2) Friar John Do- little] In oppoſition to Panurge 
10 name — from Re 4. WR 
(3) Within two fingers breadth of damnation] Inſtead 
of damnation, read death; for that's Rabelais's word. 
= thought is Anacharſis the Scythian's, in Diogenes 
ertius. f | 
(4) Ove of the nine comforts of matrimony] A — 
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ny? Ab, dear ſoul, you. do, well to. meaſure che 
danger by the yard of fear. For my part, I have 
none ont; my name is William Dreadnought, As 
for heart, I have more than enough on't; I mean 
none of your ſheep's heart; but of (5) wolf's heart; 
the courage of a bravo. By the pavilion of Mars, | 


„ 


fear nothing but danger. dan 


5 


"Gta Þ. xxiv. 

How Panurge , was ſaid. to have been 
afraid without reaſon, during the 
RO” Movers yoo el | | 


O OD morrow, gentlemen, ſaid Panurge, good 

I morrow to you all: you are in very go 
health, thanks to heaven, and yourſelves : you are 
all heartily welcome, and in good time, Let us go 
on ſhoar. Here, coxen, get the ladder over the 
gunnel ; man the ſides; man the pinnace, and get 


ſant compariſon between a man, however lucky in mar- 
rying, and another that's embark d, and og the fea: how- 


ever good the ſhip be he has under him, yet is he nat ſure 
he ſhall not be caſt away. WT 


He that in wedlock (twice) ventures His carcaſe, | 
(Twice) ventures a drowning, and faith that's a hard caſe, 


ſays a merry poet, To return to du Chat: a ſmall book 
of the fifteen comforts of matrimony was ſeveral times 
reprinted in the 6th — | | 

(5) Wolf's heart] Forced courage: for a wolf never 
turns head ts fight, but when he can't run away with 
his prey. n * 
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ber by the ſhip's fide,- Shall I yet lend.you a hand 
here? 1 am ſtark mad for want of | buſineſs, and 
would work like any two yoaks of oxen,--Tmly 
this is a fine place, and theſe look like a very good 
people.---Childrep, do you want me till in any thing 2 
Do not ſpare the ſweat of my body, for God-ſlake, 
Adam (that is man) was made to labour and work, 
as the birds were made to fly, Our lord's will is, 
chat we get our bread with the ſweat of our brows, 
not idling and doing nothing, like this tatterdernal- 
lion of a monk here, this friar Jack, who is fain to 
drink to hearten himſelf up, and dies for fear. Rare 
weather, I now find the anſwer of (x) Anacharſis; 
the noble philoſopher, very proper: being afle'd, What 
ſhip he reckon'd the ſafeſt? he reply d, That which 
is in the harbour? He made yet a better repartea, 
ſaid Pantagruel, when ſomebody enquiring which is 
greater, the number of the living or that of the dead? 
he aſk'd them amongſt which of the two they reckon= 
ed thoſe that are at ſea? ingeniouſly implying, that: 
they are continually. in danger of death, dying alive, 
and living die. (a) Portius Cato alſo ſaid, that thers 
were but three things of which he would repent ; that 
is; if ever he bad truſted his wife with his ſecret, if 
he had idled aa a day, and if he had ever gone by 
ſea to a place which he could viſit by land. By this 
dignified frock of mine, ſaid friar John to Panurge, 
friend, thou haſt been afraid during the ſtorm, with- 
out caufe or reaſon: for thou wert not born to be 
drowned, but rather to be hanged, and exalted in the 
air, or to be roaſted in the midſt of a jolly (3) bon- 
fire, My lord, would you have a good doke ing 
3 


[.) — See his life in Diogenes Me 
(2) Portius Cato] See his Hife in Plutarch. 
(3) Bonfire] After bonfire, add, like a father, Pendu 
ou brule comme ung pere, are Rabelais words; of which 
Ws 
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rain ; leave me off your wolf and badgerſkin mantle; 

let Panurge but be flead, and cover yourſelf with his 

hide. But do not come near the fire, nor near your 
blackſmith's forges, a-God's name; for in a moment 
you will ſee it in aſhes, Yet be as long as you pleaſe 
in the (4) rain, ſnow, hail, nay; by the devil's ma- 

ker, throw yourſelf, or dive down to the very bot- 
tom of the water, I'Il engage you'll not be wet at all. 

Have ſome winter boots made of it, they'll never 
take in a drop of water: make bladders of it to lay 
under boys, to teach them to ſwim, inſtead of corks, 

and they will learn without the leaſt danger. His 
ſkin then, ſaid Pantagruel, ſhould be like the herb 
vall'd, true maidens hair, which never takes wet nor 
moiſtneſs, but ſtill keeps dry, though you lay it at 
the bottom of the water as long as you pleaſe; and 
for that reaſon is called adiantos. 

© Friend Panurge, ſaid friar John, I pray thee never 
be afraid of water: thy life for mine, thou art 
threaten'd with a (contrary element. Ay, ay, re- 
ply'd Panurgè, but the devil's cooks doat ſometimes, 
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mr. Motteux has left out the concluſion, like a father. 
M. du Chat tells us, that. Rabelais, by like a father, 
means like one of the lutherans, or firſt reformers, who 
in France were denominated fathers (peres in french) 
becauſe, in thoſe days, praying in french (as they ſtill 
do) moſt of their prayers begin with, Father ger 
(Pere eternel.) So the returning thanks in latin, which 
beginneth with the verb agimus, has got the catholicks 
the ſurname of Agimus, S. Ange to Mascus, who 
could not endure the hugonots, ſays, 


Tu devrois pluſtoſt dire avec moy z 
Pere . — & agimus, 
Soyez tous deux les bien venys, 
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(% In the rain] See Pliny, 1, 22, c. 27, 
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and are apt to make horrid blunders as well as others j 
often putting to boil in water, What was” defigntd to 
be roaſted on the fire : like the head cooks of 'our 
kitchen, who often lard partridges, queeſts, and 
ſtock-doves, with intent to roaſt them, one would 
think ; but it happens ſometimes, that they een turn 
the partridges i into the pot to be oil d with cabbages, 
the queeſts with leek-pottage, and the ſtock-doves 
with turnips, But hark you me, good friends, I 
proteſt before this noble company, that as for the 
chapel which I vow*d to monſieur St. Nicholas, between 


ande and Monſoreau, I honeſtly mean that it ſhall 


be (5) a chapel of roſe-water, which ſhall' be where 


neither cow nor calf ſhall be fed: for between you and 


J, I intend to throw it to the bottom of the water, 
Here i is a rare rogue for you, ſaid Euſthenes : here” 4 
a pure rogue, a rogue” in grain, a rogue enough, a 

rogue and a half. He is reſolved to make good = 


Italian proverb, (6) Paſſato il n e * 


ſanto. 
The devil was ſick, the devil a monk wou' d de 5 
The devil was woll, the devil a monk was he. 


(5) A chapel, &c. ] A diftilling-chapel, that is, a 


lembick. The word chapelle, in the fignification of an 
alembick, is to be found in Corderius's de corr. ſerm. 
emendatione, in ch. habendi ſumma, of the edition of 
1531, Nicot and Oudin have fince put it into their dict 


tionaries, Marot (who tranſlated moſt of the pſalms in- 


to french, as they are ſtill ſung here in England, and 
elſewhere) ſays in his ene to mademoiſelle de la 


Chapelle: 
La chapelle, od ſe font eaũes iet, 
Donne par ſes liqueurs gueriſons differentes. 
—— — The chapel 
Which water makes of various fragrant ſcents, 
Does by its liquors different cures diſpenſe. 


16) — Sc.] The danger once over, the faint's 
piſed g . 
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How after the ſtorm, Pantagruel went on 
ſhore in the iſlands of the Macreons, 


'Mmediately after, we went aſhoar at the port of 
of an iſland, which they call'd the (1) iſland of the 
Macreens, The good people of the place receiv'd us 
very honourabiy. An old Macrobius (ſo they call'd 
their eldeſt elderman) deſir d Pantagruel to come to 
the town-houſe to refreſh himſelf, and eat ſomething : 
but he; would not budge a foot from the male till all 
his men were landed, After he had ſeen them, he 


(1) Hand of the Macreons] Some will have this to be 
Great Britain ; others will have it take in likewiſe the 
province of Bretagne in France, wherein, as well as id 
England, the tales of Eutrapel, ch, 33, obſerve there are 
Kill to be ſeen a world of ancient monuments and fingu- 
lar rarities, as are mention'd in this chapter, The tran- 
ſlator of Rabelais into Englith, is of opinion it means 
England, and no other country: but, altho' it is certain 
that people live there to a very great age, yet that does 
not determine the queſtion. The ſole reaſon is, thoſe 
who in Edward the VIth's time, to avoid perſecution in 
France, fled into England, found the fecret there to pro- 
long a life which they had not fail'd to have loſt in their 
oven country. Again, literally taken, may it not mean 
the iſle of Wight, which, in the romance of Perceforeſt, 
is called the ile of life? And that romance, which ex- 

tends its herbes lives to many ages, makes em live ſo 
long for no other reaſon, but on account of his aſſigning 
them that iſland to reſide in 5 from whence they are at 
| laſt forced to be taken, in order to put them into a poſ- 
! fibility of dying, , el 
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of all the ftores in the fleet ſhould be brought 
on ſhoar, that every ſhip's crew might Ive well ; 
which was accordingly done, and God wot how they 
all top'd and carouz d. The people of the place 
brought them proviſions im abundaneęe. The Panta- 
grueliſts return d tem more: as the truth is, theirs 
were ſome what damag'd by the late ſtormi. When 
they had well ſtuffed the inſides of their doublets, 
Pantagruel deſſred eyery one to lend their help rg re- 
pair the damage; which they readily did. It was 
eaſy enough to refit there; for all the inhabitants of 
the iſland were carpenters, and'altfuch haiigicrafts as 
are ſeen in the arſengl at Venice, None but the 
largeſt iſland was inhabited, having three ports, 7 
ten pariſhes ; the reſt being over - run vit wood, an 
defert, much like the foreſt of Arden, ©” We enereared 
the old Macrobius to ſhew us what Was worth ſtein 
in the "iſland ; which he did; and in the defert an 
dark foreſt we diſcover'd ſeveral old rujn'd temples, 
obelifks, pyramids, monuments, and ancient t 
with divers inſcriptions and epitaphs ; ſome” of chem 
in hieroglyphic characters; others in the (3) gothic 
diale& ; ſome in the arabic, agarenian, ſclayonian, 
and other tongues ; of which, Epiſtemon took an ex · 
att account, In the interim, Fapurge ſaid to friar 
John, Is this the iſland of the Macreons? Maerton 
vgnifies in Greek an old man, or one much ſtricken 
in years. What's that to me; ſaid friar Jom, how 
can I help it? 1 was not in the country when they 
chriſten'd it, Now I think on't, quoth Panurge, 
believe the nate of makerel [that's a bawt in french 
was deriv*d from it: for procuring is the province of 
the old, as buttock-xigglinz is that of the young, 
Therefore I don't, know but this may be the bawdy 
or mackrel iſland, the original and prototype of the 


(2) Gothic), Rabelais has it Tonic, EL 415 8 349 


iſland 


gre ori ey, tbl bes cloaths, and that 
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illand of that name at Paris. Let's go and drudge 
for cock-oyſters, Old Macrobius aſł d in the ionick 
tongue, how, and by what induſtry and labour Pan. 
tagruel got to their port that day, there having been 
+ ſuch bluſtering weather, and ſuch a dreadful ſtorm at 
ſea, Pantagruel told him, that the almighty preſerver 
of mankind had regarded the ſimplicity. and fincere 
affection of his ſervants, who did not travel for gain 
or ſordid profit ; the ſole deſign of their yoyage being 
a ſtudious deſire to know, ſee, and viſit the oracle of 
Bacbuc, and take the word of the bottle upon ſome 
difficulties offer d by one of the company: neverthe- 
leſs this had not been without great affliction, and 
evident danger of ſhipwreck, After that, he aſk'd 
him what he judg'd to be the cauſe of that terri- 
ble tempeſt, and if the adjacent ſeas were thus fre- 
quently ſubject to ſtorms 3 as in the ocean are the 
(3) Ratz of Sammaieu, (4) Maumoſſon, and in 
the Mediterranean ſea the gulph of ( 5 ) Sataly, 


(3) Ratz of Sammaieu] In Bretagne, a dangerous paſ- 
ſage, becauſe of the rapidity of the currents there, 
(4) Maumuſſon] The canal ſo call'd, is likewiſe very 
dangerous on account of the numberleſs banks and quick- 
ſands there, which are moving up and down continually, 
It is two leagues long and one broad, and ſeparates 
iſles of Alvert and Oleron, See la Popeliniere's hiſtory 


of France. 5 | 
5) Sataly] Anciently Attalia, in Pamphylia, It is 
ill very dangerous, but nothing near ſo much as it was 
heretofore, by reaſon of a ſea-monſter, which, if we be- 
lie ve Villamont in his travels, was wont to infeſt that 
| of the ſea, till the empreſs St. Helena, in her return 
rom Jeruſalem, from whence ſhe was bringing the nails 
with which our Saviour was faſten'd to the croſs, threw 
one of em into the waves there; which has render d that 
monſter ſo gentle, that it is but ſeldom he now-a-days 
meddles with any of the ſhips that come near the place 

of his abode, See Villamont's voyages, I. 2, ©. 5. 
1 SE: Montargentan, 
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(6) Montargentan, Piombino, (7) Capo Melio in La- 
conia, the ſtreights of Gibraltar, Faro di Meſſina, 
and others. Nr Annen 
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C HAF. XXVI i cis, 
How the good Macrobius gave us an ac- 
count of the manſion and deceaſe of the 

heroes. | | . | rr 


H E good Macrobius then anſwer'd ; Friendly 

ſtrangers, this iſland is one of the Sporades ; 
not of your Sporades that lie in the Carpathian ſea, 
but one of the Sporades of the ocean: in former times 
rich, frequented, - wealthy, populous, full of traffic, 
and in the dominions of the ruler of Britain: but 
now, by courſe of time, and in theſe latter ages of 
the world, poor and deſolate, as you ſee. In this 
dark foreſt, above ſeventy eight thouſand Perſian 
leagues in compaſs, is the dwelling-place of the dz- 
mons and heroes, that are grown old, and we believe 
that ſome one of them dy'd yeſterday ; ſince the co- 
met, which we ſaw for thte days before together, 
ſhines no more: and now tis likely; that at his 
death there aroſe this horrible ſtorm ; for while they 
are alive, all happineſs attends beth this and the ad- 
jacent iſlands, and a ſettled calm and ſerenity. At 
the death of every one of them we commonly hear 
in the foreſt loud and mournful groans, and the 
whole land is infeſted with peſtilence, earthquakes, 
inundations and other calamities; the air with fogs 


_ (6 Montargentan] Porto de Telamone, in Tuſcany. 
(7) Capo Melio in Laconia] Cabo de Malvafia ; an- 
cently Melleum promontoriu mn. 


and 
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- and obſcurity, aril the ſos with florms andh 

What you teil us,  feems to me likely enough, fad 
Pantagruel, For (x) as a torch or candle, a8 long u 
it hath life enough and is lighted, ſhines round about, 
diſperſes its light, delights theſe that are near i, 
yields them its ſer vice and clearneſs, and never cauſc 
any pain or diſpleaſure; but as ſoon as *tis extin. 
guiſh'd, its ſmoke and evaporation infects the air, of. 
fends the by-ſtanders, and is noiſame to all: ſo, 2 
— as thoſe noble and renowned ſouls inhabit their 
Bodies; peace, profit, pleafure, and honour never 
leave the places where they abide 3 but as {66h as 
they leave them, both the continent and adjacent 
iſlands are annoy'd with great commotions; in the 
air, foge, darkneſs, thunder, hail'; tremblings, pul. 


ſations, agitations of the earth; ſtorms and hurri. 


canes at ſea ; together with fad. complaints amorigft 
the: poople;|  broaching: pf. religions, changes in *. 
vernments, alt; ruins of commonvwealths. | 

22 Werhad a ſad inſtance: of this lately, ſaid Eufte- 
mom, at the death of that valiant and learned knight 
William du Bellay ; during: whoſe life' France enjoy- 
ed fo:muth happineſs, that all the reſt of the world 
look'd upon it with envy, fought friendſhip with it, 
and ſtood in awe of its power; but now, after his 


reste, it bath for a confiderable time been (2) th 


a ere 
"42 


wk Fr atorch, 4.1 — a Phra 
is diſeourſe of the ceſſation of oracles. 
). The ſcorn of the reſt of t Soon aſter the 


deat LE William du Bellay emperor Charles Vth 
Pros d the duke of Cleves to 2 from the alliance be 
had made with France; and as Francis the Iſt 

rally retkon'd to have "brought into the Medien, 
and even before the caſtle of Nice, the corfair Barbaroſſa, 


the emperor, at that time alnifhtyin Germany, not 5 


* 
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Thus, ſaid Pantagruel, Anchiſes being dead at 
Prepani in Sicily, Æneas was dreadfully toſs d- and 
endanger d hy a ſtorm; and perhaps, for the fame 
xcaſon. Herod that tyrant and emal:kipg of: Judea, 
finding binafelf near the pangs ak a; horrid kind off, 
death, (for he dy d af aphthinafis; devour d hy ver- 
min and lice ; as before bim dy/& b. (0 Sula, Niere“ 
cydes the Syrian, the preceptor of- Pythagoras, hq 
Greek poet Alemæon, and others) and foreſeeing that 
the Jews would make banhres ad hiz dach, 0 
the nobles and magiſtrates to be ſummoned to his ſe- 
welio, out of all the cities towns, caſtles of 
Judea, fraudulently pretending that he had ſome 
things: of moment ta impart to, them. Theꝝ mad 
their. perſonal, ; whereupon hacaus d. them 
ill ta be ſhut up in the hippodrome of the Teragho 
chen ſaid to his fiſter Salome, and! Alexander her 
huſband : I am certain chat the Jews. will vejoice at 
my death; but, if you will obſerve and perform 
what I tell yu, my funeral ſhall be honautable; and 
there wilt be a general mourning. As. non as you 
fre ma dead, letimy- guards, to om I haue already 
given ſtrict commiſfion to that purpoſe, Kill aj} the 
yoblemen and» magiſtrates that are ſecur'd in' the 
bippodrome. By theſe: means all JewFrx ſhali, in 
ſpite of themſelves, be oblig'd to mourn and larnont: 
and foreigners will imagine id to be for my: death; as 
if ſome heroic ſoul hag leit her bady. A deſperate 


y hinder'd-the-ambaſſadeps, ſend by the king/to he diet, 
ſetting foot within the: empire, hut was going: to 
hang a bgrgld, they hag / diſpatch d before far paſſports : 
ſa abſalute was, Pee in, Germany, after the death 
Le, a Tang, 8 all FN 
| 0 1 the glory and in $. OJ, ©. FARCE, 
repreſenting to To (ch in thoſe aſſemblies, cel 
true intereſt, and the meaſures they, were to take to pre- 
ſerve their iberty. See Sleidan, . A r 8 


(3) Sylla, &c.] See Pliny for all cht. 
01, Iv. K 


- tyrant 
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tyrant wiſn'd as much, when he faid, When I die, 
let earth and fire be mix'd together; which was as. 
good as to ſay, let the whole world periſh, Which 
faying the (4) tyrant Nero alter'd, ſaying, While 1 
live, as Suetonius affirms it. This deteſtable fayi 
of which Cicero, lib, 3, de finib. and Seneca, lib. 2, 
de clementia, make mention, is aſcrib'd to the em. 
peror Tiberius, by Dion Nicæus and Suidas, 


, 
. 4 . 


8 


CHAP. XVI. 


Pantagruel's diſcourſe of the deceaſe of 
heroic ſouls; and of the dreadful prodi- 

gies that happen'd before the death of 
the late lord de Langey. 


Would not, continu'd Pantagruel, have miſs'd 

the ſtorm that hath thus diſorder'd us, were I alſo 
to have miſs'd the relation of theſe things told us by 
this good Macrobius. Neither am I unwilling to be- 
lieve what he ſaid of a comet that appears in the ſky 
ſome days before ſuch a deceaſe. For ſome of thoſe 
ſouls are ſo noble, ſo precious, and ſo heroic, that 
heaven gives us notice of their departing, ſome days 
before it happens. And as a prudent phyſician, ſee- 
ing by ſome ſymptoms that his patient draws towards 
his end, ſome days before, gives notice of it to his 
wife, children, kindred, - and friends, that, in that 
little time he hath yet to live, they may admoniſh 
him to ſettle all things in his family, to tutor and in- 
ſtruct his children as much as he can, recommend 
nis reli to his friends in her widowhood, and declare 


(4) The tyrant Nero] The ſcoundrel Nero, Neron 


Je truant, in the 
_—— ; Xe 
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what he knows to be neceſſary about a proviſion for 
the orphans; that he may not be ſurpriz d by death 
without making his will, and may take care of his 
ſoul and family: in the ſame manner the heavens, as 
it were, joyful for the approaching reception of thoſe 
bleſſed ſouls, ſeem to make bonfires by thoſe comets 
and blazing meteors, which they at the ſame time 

kindly deſign ſhould prognoſticate to us here, that in 
2 few days one of thoſe venerable ſouls is to leave her 
body, and this terreſtrial globe. Not altogether un- 
like this was what was formerly done at Athens, by 
the judges of the areopagus, For when they gave 

their verdict to caſt or clear the culprits that were 
try'd before them, they us*d certain notes according 
to the ſubſtance of the ſentences ; by (1) O. ſignifying 

condemnation to death; (z) by T, abſolution; (3) 
by A, ampliation or a demur, when the caſe was not 

ſufficiently examin'd, Thus having publickly ſet up 
thoſe letters, they eas d the relations and friends of 
the priſoners, and ſuch others as deſir d to know their 

doom, of their doubts, Likewiſe by theſe comets, - 


(i) By © ſignifying condemnation to death] From the 
Greek Java vog, death, It is therefore ©, and not O, 
1 all the editions, which I have ſeen, have it; and it is 
to this ſignification of the theta (in the judgments paſs'd_ 
by the Greeles) that this verſe of Perſius alludes : 


Et potis es vitio nigrum prefigere theta, 


(2) By T, abſolution] In Greek TiMwore 
* (3) By A, ampliation] Rabelais follows the error of 
Eraſmus, who had no correct Aſconius to go by, That 
grammarian ſays nothing abſolutely of what we fee here 
in Rabelais, and in the adages of Eraſmus, chil, x, cent. 
5, ch. 56; fince A, according to him, is the mark of ab- 
lulution, C of condemnation, and the two letters N I. 
non liquet, denotes ampliation, _ | 
* es 5 ; a9 


* 
3 
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\ 
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as in ætherial characters, the heavens filentlyſay to us, 
Make haſte, mortals, "if you would know or. learn of 
the hleſſed ſouls any thing: concerning the public good, 
or your private ingereſt; for, their cataſtrophe is near, 
which being paſt, you will vainly with for them af. 


The geod-natur'd heavens ſtill do mare; and that 
mankind may bs declar*& unworthy of the enjoyment 
of thoſe renown'd ſouls, they fright and aſtoniſh us 
with prodigies, monſters, ' and other foreboding ſigus, 
that thwart the order of nature. | 

- Of this we had an inſtance feveral days before the 
deceaſe of the heroic: foul of the learned and valiant 
ehexaler de Langey, of whom you have already ſpo- 
ken, I remeraber it, ſaid Epiſtemon z and may heart 
fhill trembles within me, when I think on the many 
dreadful prodigies that we ſaw five or fix days before 
he dy d. For the lords (4) D'Aſſier, Chemant, one» 
ex'd Mailly, St. Ayl, Villencufue-la-Guyart, maſter 
Gabriel phyſician of Savillan, Rabelais, Cohyau, 
Maſſuau, Majorici, Bullou, Ceren alias Bourgmaiſtre, 
Francis Prouſt, Ferron, Charles Girard, Francis 
Bqurre, and many other friends. and ſervants to the 
deceaſed, all diſmay'd, gaz d on each other without 
uttering one word; yet not without foreſecing that 
France would in a ſhort time be deprived of a Knight 
ſo accompliſh'd, and neceffary for its, glory. and pro- 
tection, and that heaven claim'd him again as its due. 

By the tufted tip of my cowl, cry'd.triar John, I am 
een reſolv'd to become a ſcholar before I die, 1 
have a pretty good head-piece of my own, you myſt 
confeſs, Now pray give me leave to alk you a civil 


(4) D' Aſſier, &c,] See an account of all theſe - 
tlemen.in-m, du Chat, and what legacies 8 em 
by the chevalier de Langey. Our author had fifty livres 

- tournols yearly rent-charge, till fuch time as he ſhould 
have a benefice, worth at leaſt 300 livres per annum. 

=o queſtion, 
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queſtion, Can theſe ſame heroes and demigods you 
talk of, die? May I never be damn'd, if I was not 
ſo much a lobcock as to believe they had been immor« 
tal, like ſo many fine angels. Heaven forgive me ! 
but this moſt reverend father Macrobius tells us, they 


die at laſt. (5) We all muſt, return'd Pantagruel. 


The ſtoicks held gem all to be mortah except one, 
who alone is immortal, impaffible, inviſible, Pin- 
lar plainly ſaith, that there is no more thread, that 
is to ſay, no more life ſpun from the diſtaff and flax 
of the hard-hearted fates for the goddeſſes hamadry- 
ades, than there is for thoſe trees that ars prefeyved 
by them, which are good, ſturdy, downright 6aks ; 
whence they deriy'd their original, according to the 
opinion of Callimachus, and Pauſanias in Phoci. With 
whom concurs Martianus Capella. As for the demi- 
zods, fauns, ſatyrs, ſylvans, hobgoblins, agipanes, & 
nymphs, heroes, and dzinons, ſeveral men have, 
from the total fum, which is the reſult of the divers 
ages calculated by Hetiod, reckon'd their life to be 
9720 years; that ſum conſiſting of four ſpecialnum- 
bers orderly arifing from one, the Tame added to- 
gether, and multiplied by four evety way, a- 
mounts to forty ; theſe forties, . being reduc'd into 
triangles by five times, make up the total of the a- 
foreſaid number. See Plutarch, in his book about the 
ceſſation of oracles, * 10 
This, ſaid friar John, is not matter of breviary ; 1 
may believe as little or as much of it as you and I 
pleaſe. I believe, ſaid Pantagruel, that all intellec- 
tual ſouls are exempted from Atropos's ſciflers, They 
are all immortal, whether they be of angels, of dæ- 


(We all muſt, return'd Pantagruel] Not all, te- 
turn d Pantagruel z non touts, reſpondit Pantagruel z 
theſe are Rabelais's words, The tranſlator puts an affir- 
22 1 a negative, in Pantagruel's mouth. Mark 

ue 2 


K I mons, 
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mons, or human: yet I'l! tell you a ſtory concerning 


this, that's very ſtrange, but is wine and N 
by fevers) learned hiſtorians, 7 
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CHAP. XXVIII. 


How Pantagruel related a very fad ſtory of 
the death of the heroes. 


(1) T Pitherfes, the father of Amilian the rheto- 
rician, ſailing from Greece to Italy, in a 
ſhip freighted with divers goods and paſſengers, at 
night the wind fail'd "em near the Echinades, ſome 
{ iſlands that lye between the Morea and Tunis, and 
the veſſel was driven near Paxos, When they were 
| got thither, ſome of the paſſengers being aſleep, others 
awake, the reſt eating and drinking, a voice was heard 
that call'd aloud, Thamous ! which cry ſurpriz d them 
all. This ſame Thamous was their pilot, an Egyp- 
* tian by birth, but known by name only to ſome few 
travellers, The voice was heard a ſecond time, call- 
ing Thamous, in a frightful tone; and none making 
| anſwer, but trembling, and remaining ſilent, the voice 
was heard a third time, more dreadful than before. 
This caus'd Thamous to anſwer ; Here am I, 
what doſt thou call me for ? What wilt thou have me 
do? Then the voice, louder than before, bid him 
publiſh when he ſhould come to Paloda, that the great 
Pan was dead, | 
Epitherſes related, that all the mariners and paſ- 
ſengers, having heard this, were extremely amaz'd 
and frighted ; and that conſulting among themſelves, 
whether they had beſt conceal or divulge what the 


() Epitherſes] See Plutarch, in his treatiſe of the 


eeflation of oracles, 


* voice 
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voice had enjoin'd, Thamous ſaid, his advice was, 
that if they happen'd to have a fair wind, they ſhould 

without mentioning a word on't, but if they 
chanc'd tobe becalm'd, he would publiſh what he had 
heard, Now when they were near Paloda they had 
no wind, neither were they in any current, Tha- 
mous then getting up on the top of the ſhip's fore< 
caſtle, and caſting his eyes on the ſhoar, ſaid that he 
had been commanded to proclaim, that the great 
god Pan was dead, The words were hardly out of 
his mouth, when deep groans, great lamentations, 
and doleful ſhrieks, not of one perſon, but of many to» 
gether, were heard from the land, 

The news of this, (many being preſent then) was 
ſoon ſpread at Rome; inſomuch that Tiberius, who 
was then emperor, ſent for this Thamous, and hav» 
ing heard him, gave credit to his words, And en- 
quiring of the learned in his court, and at Rome, who 
was that Pan? he found by their relation that 
was the ſon of Mercury and Penelope, as Herodotus, 
ki med ns + or combed hn nature of tis gots, 
had written before, * : 

For my part, T underſtand it of that Fd "ITN 
the faithful, who was ſhamefully put to death at Jes 
ruſalem by the envy and wickedneſs of the doctors, 
prieſts, and monks of the moſaic law. And methinks, 
my interpretation is not improper; for he may law- 
fully be ſaid in the Greek tongue to be Pan, ſince he 
is our all, For all that we are, all that we live, all 
that we have, all that we hope, is him, by him, from 
him, and in him. He is the good Pan, the great 
ſhepherd, who, as the loving ſhepherd Corydon af- 
firms, hath not only a tender love and affection for 
his ſheep, but alſo for their ſhepherds, At his death, 
complaints, ſighs, fears, and lamentations were 
ſpread through the whole fabric of the n whe- 
ther heavens, land, ſea, or hell, | 

| K 4 . The 
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The time alſo conours with this interpretation af 
mine for this moſt good, moſt mighty Pan, our 
only Saviour, died near Jeruſalem, during the reign 
of Tiberius Cæſar. 

Pantagruel, having ended this diſcourſe, remain'd 
lent, and full of contemplation, A little while 
after, We ſaw (a) the tears flow out of his eyes 
as big as oſtrich's eggs. God take me pre- 
ſently, if 1 tell you one fingle ſyllable er 
0 matter. 


* "CHAP. XXIX. 


How Patithieriel fail'd by the Sneaking 
and, Where Shrovetide ud. 


Tins ® onal Net bing refed and repair'd, x new 


in, the Macreons over and above 

che and- . with the money ſpent there by 

aur men in better humour yet than they 

us d to be, if poffible, we merrily put to ſea the next 
day near ſun- ſet, with a delicious freſh gale, 

AO." us _ off (1) 9 


(2) The tears Aow out of his eyes] When, be- 
fore, J. 3. c. 2, Rabelais deſcribes Wk as the 
beſt little and great good man that ever girded a ſword 
to his fide, he ſeems to hint that the great qualities 
of that prince were mix d with abundance of others not 
fo great. Here, he makes him weep, out of the con- 
Kitutional Toftneſs of his temper, and the tenderneſs of 
* diſpoſtion. 

-»(r) The Sneaking iſland] L'Iſle de Tapinois, in French, 
means neither more nor leſs than the habitation of the 
mianks, which in ch, 46, of I. 3, and in the pro? 
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iland, where reigt'd (2) Shrove- tide, of whom Pan- 


had heard much talk formerly : ſor that rea- 


fon he would gladly have ſeen him in perſon, had 


not Xenomanes atyiſed bim tv the conttaty: firſt, 
beeauſe this would have been much out of dur way; 
and then for the lean · chear, [manger maigre;] which, 
he told us, was to be found at that prince's court, and 
indeed all over the iſland, 7 © ON 

Vou can fee nothing thers for your money, ſaid 
he, but a huge greedy guts; à tall woundy ſwal- 
lower of (4) hot wardens and (4) muſcles; a long 
ſhank'd ( 5 mole / catcher; an over- grown (6) bottler 


of l. 4, Rabelais calls thupetiers, and their thutches 


taupetieres ; properly holes which the moles root in the 
N betauſe the monks are ſhut up therein like ſo 
many moles WG in Ftench, from talpa, a mole, in 
Latin.) Lent is ſail to dwell in theſe monks convents, 
where abſtinence from fleſh, is ſuppos d, and ought to 


re 

| K. Shrove-tide] Quareſtnie-ptenant, Rabelais means 
the beginning of lent, or, if you will, the whole time of 
gent; not What we dall ſhrove-tide, ſtrictly. The po- 
iſh eccleſiaſtics, as mr. Motteux obſerves, begin their 
before the laity; ſhrove-tueſday is to them a day of 
bumiliation. Ste more in ny, Motteut's notes on this 
e 22 5 5 e . : | 

ot watdefis, Kt.] Grey-peaſe, in the original. 
b Muſcles] Nele mie mi herrings: his 
expreſſion is ung grand cacquerotier, (not caquerolier, 
Now eachuerotier it 'catque-tuptier 3 one that makes 
ruptutes in cags for karrels) of herrings, which in 
time of Tent the al, folks att often dcinz, ber 
taufe t js a great Artltle bf their fibſiſtance, 
{5) Mole-catthter} © Lent i the chief Seaſon of the 
whole year for mole-catching, .. 1 EE 


— hk 


(6) x bf Ny] Hay begitming to be Harte l le 
there's much Er e by Vale or trulfes. fo 
. K 5 of 
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of hay; (7) a moſly-chin'd demy- giant, with a dou- 
ble ſhaven crown, of lantern breed; (8) a very great 
loitering noddy-peak'd youngſter, (9) banner-bearer 
to the fiſh-eating tribe, (10) dictator of muſtard. 
land, (11) flogger of little children, (1a) caleiner 
of aſhes, (13) father and foſter-father to phyſicians ; 
(7) A moſſy chin'd demy-giant, &c.] Lent moſſy, or 

downy-chin'd, becauſe it has not been long on the foot- 
ing it now is, Demi-giant, becauſe of its length. Of 
lantern-breed, and with ſhaven crown, becauſe lent was 
firſt eſtabliſh d by the eccleſiaſticks, whom Rabelais elſe- 
where calls lanterniers. 
I) A very great loitering noddy-peak'd youngfter] 
Bien grand lanternier, in french, that's all. On 
which word, m. du Chat obſerves: lent makes fools of 
(lanterne) thoſe that keep it: and furthermore, as there 
are in lent many nocturnal devotions, there are lanterns 
then to be ſeen trotting about in proportion. 

9) Banner-bearer to the fiſh-eating tribe] Rabelais fo 
calls the firſt day of lent, becauſe it precedes many other 
days on which fiſh is always eaten, | 
(0) Dictator of muſtard- land] Becauſe in many of the 
lent-diſhes there's muſtard uſed. 
Þ 1) Flogger of little children] Partly becauſe faſting, 

likewiſe a melancholy bilious diet, in lent, is apt to 
make parents and ſchool-maſters very\peeviſh to their 
children; and partly becauſe during the holy week, 
the whipping part is redoubled among the cucullated 


try. 3 

(12) Calciner of aſhes] Both on account of people's 
going to church on aſh-wedneſday, to have aſhes put on 
their heads ; and alſo becauſe in lent there being plenty 
of brands on the hearths, then, or never, is the time 
to reduce the. ſame to aſhes, for lye to waſh and 
cleanſe their linen with. | 

(273) Father, and foſter father to phyſicians] In 
ch. 29, of I. 5. The food people uſe in lent engenden 
the diſtempers of the whole year. | 


2 | | (14) 
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(14) ſwarming with pardons, boos and ſtay 
tions ; a very honeſt man; a good catholick, and as 
brimful of devotion as ever he can hold,” al, 

He weeps the three-fourth parts of the day, and 


(a5 ) never aſſiſts at any weddings ; but, give the des» 


vil his due, he's the (16) moſt induſtrious larding- 
ſtick and ſkewer-maker in forty kingdoms, : 

About fix years ago, as I paſs'd thro' Sneaking-land, 
I brought home (17) a large ſkewer from thence, and 
made a preſent of it to the butchers of Quande, who 
ſet a great value upon them, and that for a cauſe, 
Some time or other, if ever we live to come back to 
our own country, I will ſhew you two of them 
faſtned on the great church-porch, His uſual food 
is (18) pickled coats of mail, ſalt helmets and head- 
pieces, and ſalt ſallads; which ſometimes makes him 


K 6 _ 
(14) Swarming with pardons] In time of lent, peo- 


ple run a ſtationing, (i. e. : the churches) to n 


the 3 and indulgences each church abounds 
9059 Never affiſts at any weddings] The church for- 


bids marrying in lent. 

(16) Moſt induftrious larding- ſtick and ſkewer-ma- 
ker] In lent, eſpecially towards the end, butchers begin 
to buſy themſelves to make ſkewers ; and cont 200g 
dicks, and the like, 

(17) A large ſkewer] It ſhould be a groſs of ſkewers, 
{12 dozen) Pen emportay une grofſe, Mr. Motteux 
took pred for the feminine of gros large. —5 
m. du Chat: une groſſe de lardoires, ſays he, douzs 
douzaines, But be too forgot himſelf in putting lat 
doires for brochettes ; larding-fticks for ſkewers; 
for that's Rabelais's Tod tis Befides, what had 
butchers to do with larding-fticks ? ö 
concern, 

(13) Pickled coats of mall, Ge. J The original has 
falt coats of mail, ſalt caſks, ſalt morrians, and ſalt 
ſallads. On which m, du Chat's note is: all lent-food 
52 is 
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piſs pins and needies. As for his cloathing, tis 
comical enough o'conſcience, both for make and co- 
lour ; for he wears (x9) grey and cold, | 
bafore, and nought behind, with the ſleeves 
Ton will do me a kindneſs, faid Pantagruel, if, 
as you have defcribed his cloaths, food, actions, and 


— you will alſo give me an account of 
is ſhape, and difpofition in all its parts. Prithee 
do, dear cod, faid friar John; for I have found him 
in my breviary, and then follows the moveable ho- 
ty-days. With all my heart, anſwer'd Xenomanes ; 
we may chance to hear more of him as we touch 
at the Wild Iſland, the dominions of the ſquob 
Chitterlings his enemies; againſt whom he is eter. 
nally at odds : and were it not for the help of the 
noble (20) Carnival, their protector, and good 
neighbour, this meagre-look'd (21) Shrovetide would 
long before this have made ſad work among them, 
and rooted them out of their habitation, Are 
theſe fame Chitterlings, ſaid friar John, male or 
female, angels or mortals, women or maids ? They 


is high-reliſh'd, and hard of digeſtion, and the name, 
— ihe nd: Gals of Le 
xece ſo call d; morions, another fort d. piece, &c; 
(che; this latter means, likewiſe, a ſmall red delicious 
called morilkes, falted for winter uſe. ) 

(19) Grey and cold, &c. ] Lent-weather is generally 
grey and cold ; but that's not all Rabelais means, His 
nothing beſore, nothing behind, and ſleeves of the 
lame, - alludes to faint Francis's rule, enjoining the 
grey friats to wear nd ſhirts, and to re-iterate in time 
of tent the difcipline {whip) on their naked Kin, 
(20) Carnival} Mardi-gras, properly throve-tueſday, 
He is protector of the chitterlings againſt lent, 

(21) Shrovetide] Careſmme-prenant. It means lent all 
along, or at leaſt the firſt days of it : tho' continually 


4 
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are, reply'd Xenomanes, female in ſex, mortal in 
condition, ſome of them maids, others not, The 
devil have me, ſaid friar John, if I been't for them, 
What a ſhameful diſorder in nature is it not, to 
make war againſt women? Let's go back, and hack 
the vitain to pieces.------What! (az) meddle with 
Shrovetide ? cry'd Panurge : in the name of Belze- 
bub, I am not yet ſo weary of my life. No, I'm 
not yet ſo mad as that comes to. _ Quid juris? 
Suppoſe we ſhould find ourſelves pent up between 
the Chitterlings and Shrovetide ? (23) between the 
anvil and the hammers? Shankers and buboes ! 
ſtand off! godzooks, let's make the beſt of our 
way, I bid you good night, ſweet mr, Shrove- 
tide; I recommend to you the Chitterlings, and pray 
don't forget the puddings, _ 4 


* Meddle with Shrovetide] That is, meddle with 
t! &c, | | | 
(23) Between the anvil and the hammers] It is lent, 
(called by the tranſlator ſhrovetide) that is, the ſtriker 
and perſecutor. The Chitterlings are the ſufferers, che 
party ſtruck and perſecuted, GS, 


; . ; \ 
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CHAP. XXX. 


How Shrovetide is anatomiz'd and deſcrib'd 
| by Xenomanes. e 


S for the inward parts of (1) Shrovetide, ſaid 
Xenomanes ; (2) his brain is (at leaſt it was 
in my time) in bigneſs, colour, ſubſtance and ſtrength, 
much like the left cod of a he-hand-worm, 

The ventricles of his ſaid brain, like an augre, 
The worm-like excreſcence, like a chriſtmas-box, 
The membranes, like a monk's cowl, 

The funnel, like a maſon's chiſſel, 

The fornix, like a caſket. 

The glandula pinealis, like a bagpipe, 

The rete admirabile, like a gutter, 

The dug-like proceſſus, like a patch. 

The tympanums, like a whirly-gig. 


(1) Shrovetide, c.] Careſme-prenant, in French; 


Tho' this word ordinarily means the\carnival, ſays m. 
du Chat, and particularly mardi-gras (ſhrove-tueſday ;) 


yet here it means aſh-wedneſday, or even lent itſelf, 
ſince it is ſet in oppoſition to mardi-gras, protector of 
the chitterlings. Thus, the groteſque picture of lent, 
drawn here by Xenomanes, not being applicable to the 
odd extravagant maſcarades of the carnival, this picture 
maſt needs, on one hand, refer in general to the whim- 
ſcalneſs of the habits of the monks, who by their rules 


are tied to a continual lent, and on the other hand, it 


certainly animadverts on the error of thoſe who place 
great part of the chriſtian religion in the obſervance of 
kent, and its devotions. 

(2) His brain in bigneſs, &c.] Whoever invented 
r he had no great ſhare of 


The 
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The rocky bones, like a gooſe-wing, } 
The nape of the neck, like a paper lanthorn, 
The nerves, like a pipkin. | 
The uvula, like a ſackbut. 

The palate, like a mittain, 

The ſpittle, like a ſhuttle, 

The almonds, like a teleſcope, 

The bridge of his noſe, like a wheel-barrow, 
The head of the larynx, like a ging 
The ſtomach, like a belt. 

The pylorus, like a pitchfork, 

The wind-pipe, like an oyſter-knife, - 

The throat, like a pincuſhion ſtuff d with oakham, 
The lungs, like a prebend's fur gown, 

The heart, like a cope. | 

The mediaſtin, like an earthen cup, - 

The pleura, like a crow's bill, 

The arteries, like a watch-coat. 

The midriff, like a mounteer-cap, 

The liver, like a double-tongu'd mattock, 

The veins, like a ſaſh-window, 

The ſpleen, like a catcal. 

The guts, like a trammel. 
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q The gall; like a cooper's ads. F 
) The entrails, like a gantlet, | i 
? The meſentery, like an abbot's mitre, My 
f The hungry gut, like a button. | 
L The blind gut, like a breaſt-plate, i 
- The colon, like a bridle, [ 
e The arſe-gut, like a monk's leathern e 


The kidnies, like a trowel. 
4 The loins, like a padlock, 
i The ureters, like a pot-hook, 
b The emulgent veins, like two gilly- flowers. 

The ſpermatick veſſels, like a cully-mully-puff, f 
| The paraſtata's, like an ink-pot, 
The bladder, like a ſtone-bow; | 4 

The neck, like a mill-clapper, 


| (3) 
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(3) The mirach, or lower parts of the belly, dike | 
a high erown'd hat. 
4) The ſiphach, or its inner rind, like 0 . 
cuff. 
The muſcles, like a pair of bellows. 
The tendons, like a hawking-glove, - 
The ligaments, like a tinker's budget. 
The bones, like three cornet d cheeſe-cakes. 
The marrow, like a wallet, 
The cartilages, like a (5). field tortoiſe, alias 2 
mole. 
The glandules in the mouth, like a pruning- 
knife; - 
The animal ſpirits, like ſwindging fiſty-cuffs. 
The blood fermenting, like a multiplication a flurts 
on the noſe, 
The urine, like a fig pecker. 
The ſperm, like a hundred of ten· penny nails. 
* And his nurſe told me, that (6) being married 
ö . IT to 


(3) The mirach] An Arabian wold thus bean by 
Leonellus Faventinus, in his de dend mordis : mi- 
rach, ſays he, dicitur pars ventris exterior, niit er 
cute, pinguedine, & octo muſculis ventris. 

(4) Siphach] Eft ſiphac, ſays the ſame Ln pant · 
culus nervoſus, ſolidus, continens inter te | virbum, ſto- 
machum, & hepar, 

(5) Field tortoiſe, alias a mole] Alias a male, is of 
mr. Motteux's own putting ih. Rabelais fays, tortue 
de guarrigzes : which is a ſort of land- tortoiſe, nothing of 

it. the mole-kind, It is not - fo large as the witer-tor- 
1 toiſe, but has a much finer ſhell, and its belly is yet 
14 Jow, There's plenty of them ih Languedoc, whete the 
1 fields and buſhes ate call'd gunrriges. 
10 (6) Being married to Mid-lent, &c. ] Doriag the whole 
Bll! time of lent, except on midlent-day, none, in the Romiſ 
"Wl! Communion, are allowed to marry, This ſugyefttd to 


- « $44 
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Ike to Mid-lent, he only begot a good m—__ * h: F 
adverbs, and certain double faſts, « ' 

Nis memory he had like a ſcarf. 1711717 | i 

His common ſenſe, like a buzzing of bees, 1 g 

His imagination, like the clfime of a ſet of bells, 1 

His thoughts, like a flight of ſtarlings. | | j 

His conſcience, like the-unneſtling of a | parcel of young \ [ 
herns, 4 

His deliberations, like a ſet of organs, 8 
2 His (7) repentance, like the carriage of a .doubth i 
cannon, 4 

8 His undertakings, like the ballaſt of a gallion.... 
; 


—_ — — — — 


His underſtanding, like a torn breviary,. [ 
His notions, like ſnails trawling out of. ſtraw⸗ 
ts berries, __ 
| His will, like three filberts in a poriinger, 


Ly 
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His defire, like ſix truſſes of hay. | 

| His judgment, like a ſhoeing - horn. g 
4 His diſcretion, like the truckle of a pully. ö 
0 His reaſon, like a cricket ſtool, | | 
i 

y Rabelais the thought of making a match between ia Vi 
4 | 5 careme, i, e. mid-lent, and le carethe, i. e. lent him- 1 
t er; and as lent, in point of marriages, is —. thence = 
it is comes that from ſuch a match can nothing 1 

b but local adverbs, and certain N the faſt- | yl 
” ings indeed beginning to increaſe after mid- lent, and wi 
every body defiring to know, — they muſt vo. 
[i, e.] to what church 3] whence what church 1 

7 they muſt come ; and ay eo "wie — 
; muſt paſs to gain the indulgen Fil 
| (7) Repentance, Ir — and attended with s | 
preparatives, | 
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CHAP. XXXI. 
Shrovetide's outward parts anatomiz d. | 


. WON ere en Bo. 


Hrovetide, continued Xenomanes, is ſomewhat 
better proportion'd in his outward parts, except- 
ing the ſeven ribs which he had over and above the 
common ſhape of men, 
His toes, were like a virginal on an organ, 
His nails, like a gimlet, © 
His feet, like a guitar, 
His heels, like a club, 
The ſoles of his feet, like a crucible, 
His legs, like a hawk's lure, 
His knees, 'like a joint-ſtool, 
His thighs, like a ſteel cap. 
His i like a wimble, e 
STE, tun, bytton'd after the old 
Aale riding over the middle of his 


Lolo, 
His navel, like a cymbal, 

His groin, like a minc'd pye, 

His member, like a ſlipper. 

His purſe, like an oyl cruet. 

His genitals, like a joiner's plainer, 

Their erecting muſcles, like a racket, 

The perineum, like a flageolet. | 
His arſe-hole, like a cryſtal-looking-glaſss  _ 
His bum, like a harrow. 

His loins, like a butter-pot. 

The peritonzum, or caul, wherein his bowels were 
* wrap'd, like a billiard-table, 
His back, like an overgrown rack-bent 2 
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The vertebræ, or joints of his back- bone, like a bag-pipe. 

His ribs, like a ſpinning-wheel, 

His briſket, like a canopy. 

His ſhoulder-blades, like a mortar, 

His breaſt, like a game at nine-pins, 

His paps, like a horn-pipe, 

His arm-pits, like a chequer, 

His ſhoulders, like a hand-barrow, 

His arms, like a riding-hood, 

His fingers, like a brotherhood's andirons, 

The fibulz, or leſſer bones of his logs, like a pair of 
-" tilts, 

His ſhin-bones, like ſickles. 

His elbows, like a mouſe- trap. 

His hands, like a curry- comb. 

His neck, like a talboy. 

His throat, like a felt to diſtil hippocras, 

The knob in his throat, like a-barrel, where hant d 
two brazen wens, very fine and harmonious, in 
the ſhape of an hour-glaſs, 

His beard, phe. a lantern, - 

His ears, like x pair of — * 

His noſe, like a buſkin. <3: 

His noſtrils, like a forehead cloth. f 

His eye-brows, like a dripping- pan. | N 

On his left brow, was a mark of the haps and bignefs 
of an urinal, 

His eye-lids, like a fiddle. | | : 

His eyes, like a comb-box, 

His optick nerves, like a tinder-box, 

His forehead, like a falſe cup, 

His temples, like the cock of a ciſtern, 

His cheeks, like a pair of wooden ſhoes, 

His jaws, like a cawdle cup. 

(1) His teeth, like a hunter's ſtaff, Of ſuch colts 


Nm like a humer's ftaff] Long, by much 
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teeth as his, you will find one at led 
royaux in Poi ou, (2) and two at la Breſſe in 
Xaintonge, on the cellar- door. 
His tongue, like a jews-hatp, 
His mouth, like a horſe-cloth, 


His face embroider'd like a mule's pack-ſaddle, 
His head contriv'd like a till, * 


His ſkull, like a pouch. 
The ſuture, or ſeams of his ſcull, like the annulug 
2 or the (3) fiſher's ignet, 


Hs ſh like a gabardine,_ 

epi derinis, or outward ſkin, like a a bouking. 
cloth, 

His hair, like a Gate . 

His fur, ſuch as aboveſaid. 


— — 
CHAP. XXII. 


A continuation of $hrovetide' s \countes 
nance, poſtures, and way = behaving, 


IS a Sonde thing, contitived Xenomanes, 
to hear and fee the ſtate of Shrovetide, 


If he chanc'd to ſpit, it nes whole baſkets full of 
goldfinches, 


(2) And two at la Brocke, #6] Boteace, in his ge- 
nealogy of the gods, gives an hiſtorital actouttt of ſotbe 
giants teeth, two. whereof were found at Drepans in Si- 
cily, faſten d to the roof of our lady's chur there, by 
two iron chains, | 

; (2) Fiſher's $ ſeal] The pope J ſeal.i is doubtleſs. meant 
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If he blow'd his noſe, it was pickled IONS, 
When he- wept, it was docks with onion dil 484 
When he trembled, it was e veniſon paſties, 
When he did ſweat, it E ling. 1555 hut 
ſauce, 
When he belch'd, it was buſhels of oyſters, 
When he ſneez'd, it was whole tubs full of Me 
ſtard, 
When he cough'd, it was boxes of marmalade, 
When he ſob'd, it was water-creſſes, 
When he yawn'd, it was pots full of pickled Feta. 
When he ſigh'd, it was dry'd neats tongues. 
When he whiſtled, it was a whole ſcuttle full of N 
kreen apes. 
on he ſnoar'd, it was a whole pan full, of fr d 
ns, 
When he frown'd, it was ſows'd hog's feet. 
When he ſpoke, it was coarſe brown ruſſet cloth; 
ſo lietle it was like crimfon filk, with which, Pari« 
ſatis deſir d that the words of ſuch as ſpoke to her 
fon Cyrus, king, of Perſia, ſhould ba interwoven, 
When he blow'd, it was indulgence money-boxes, = 
When he wink'd, it was butter q bugs. 
When he grymbled, it was manch cats. * 
When he nodded, tas iron - bound waggons. 
When he made mouths, it was broken ſtaves. 
When he mutter d, it was lawyers revels. 
When he hopp'd about, it was letters of licence and 
protections. 
When he ſtepp'd back, it was ſea cckle· ſnells. 


When he ſlabber' d, it was common ovens. 
** he was hoarſe, it FAIATY of mgrziges, 
negrs, 
When he broke wind, it was dun cows leather ſpat» 
terdaſhes. 
When he funck d, it was waſh d-leather boots, | 
When hg ſcratch'd bimſelf, it was new proclama- 


tions. 
| When 
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When he ſung, it Was peaſe in cods, Wo 

When he evacuated, it was muſhrooms and mo- 
rilles. | 

When he puffed, it was cabbages with oil, alias (1) 

" caules ambolif. | 


When he talk'd, it was the laſt year's ſnow, - 


When he dreamt, it was of a cock and a bull, 

When he gave nothing, ſo much for the bearer. 

(2) If he thought to himſelf, it was whimſies and 
maggots. 


If he doz'd, it was leaſes of lands. 


What is yet more ſtrange, he us'd to work doing 
nothing, and did nothing tho' he work'd ; carous'd 
ſleeping, and ſlept carouſing, with his eyes open, 
like the hares in our country, for fear of being ta- 
ken napping by the chitterlings, his inveterate ene- 


(i) Caules ambolif ] Caules amb'olif, in Rabelais: 
On which m. du Chat ſays, cabbages or coleworts, with 
oil, is a common diſh among the people of Gaſcony and 


Languedoc, who abound more with oil than butter, 


Ambe d'oli, avec d'huile, is the true Languedocian 
word, tho' Rabelais ſpells it otherwiſe, 

(2) If he thought to himſelf, it was whimfies and 
maggots] Rabelais ſays, s'il ſongeoit, that is, if he 
dreamt, , (fonger, in its primary ſignification, is to dream, 
from the latin ſomniare) S il ſongeoit, c' etoient vits vo- 
lants & rampans contre une muraille. If he dreamt, it 
was (not whimſies, as mr. Motteux tranſlates it, but) 
whim-whams, men's piſſing tools, flying in the air, or 
creeping up a wall, Such dreams prove ſometimes dan- 
gerous, eſpecially to the fair ſex, as we learn from Ver- 
ville*'s moyen de parvenir. Mademoiſelle de Leſcar, ſays 


he, dreaming one night that ſhe was in a plough'd field. 


where they were ſowing catzoes, ſhe ſprung out of bed 
on a ſudden, and broke her arm in training to catch a 
catzone,' one of the largeſt ſize, as it was falling to the 


' ground. This ſhe confeſt to the king's ſurgeon, 


mies; 
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mles; biting he laugh'd, and laughing bit; eat no- 
thing faſting, and faſted eating nothing ; mumbled 
upon ſuſpicion, drank by imagination, fwam on the 
tops of high ſteeples, dry'd his cloaths in ponds and 
tivers, fiſh'd in the air, and there us'd to catch 
decumane lobſters ; hunted at the bottom of the her- 
ring-pond, and caught there ibices, (3) ſtamboucs, 
ſhamois, and other wild goats; us'd to (4) put out 
the eyes of all the crows which he took ſneakingly ; 
(5) fear'd nothing but his own ſhadow, and the 


(3) Stamboucs] From the German word tein-bock 
i, e, rock or mountain goats, not unlike a roe-buck, 
Their fleſh is equally ſavoury and delicate, See Miſ- 
ſon's travels. They are found in the mountains, on the 
road from Inſpruck to Trent, 

(4) Put out the eyes of all the crows which he took 
ſneakingly] In the Sneaking iſland rather, En Tapi- 
nois, By the crows whoſe eyes he put out, may be 
meant the monks, who, the moment they make pro- 
ſeſſion, are to ſee nothing but with their ſuperior's eyes, 
Here m, du Chat tells us there is a proverb among Eraſ- 
mus's adagia, Cornicum oculos confſigere; to put out 
the crow's eyes; but does not tell us the meanin 
that ſaying, My Sartorius, revis'd by Schrevelius, ſays, 
Perinde valere videtur, quaſi dicas, novo quodam in- 
vento, veterum eruditionem velle obſcurare, efficereque, 
ut ſuperiores nihil ſcifſe, nihil vidiſſe cenſeantur, For- 
taſſe cornicum vivacitas, atque concordia, huic adagioni 
locum fecit. Siquidem cornix antiquitus concordiz ſym- 
bolum erat. Dicetur itaque cornicum oculos configere, 
quiſquis ea, quæ antiquitas magno conſenſu comprobavit, 
damnare, ac reſcindere, convellereque conetur, | 

( 8 Fear'd nothing but his own ſhadow, and the cries 
of fat kids] Rabelais ſeems here to point at ſuch monks 
as long to eat fleſh, but are afraid of two things ; firſt, 
leſt their companion ſhould betray them; ſecondly, left 
the cries of kid they have a mind to feaſt upon, 
mould diſcover them, The learned need not be _ 
£294 3 t 
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eries of fat kids; us'd to gad abroad. ſome days, 
like a truant ſohookbay-z (6) play's with the ropes | 
of bells on feſtivat days of ſaints" made à mallet 

of his fit; and (7)- writ om hairy: parchment prog. 
noſtications and almanacks with- Ris huge pin-caſe,” | 
I chat the gentleman? faid/ frigy John: be is my 
man: this is the very follow I bok'd for; Fil feng 
him a challenge immediately. This is, faid Pant. 
gruel, a ſtrange and monſtrous ſort of a man, if 1 
may call him a man. Nou put me in mind! of the 
form and looks of Amodunt and Diſſonance, How 


that umbre, the author's word (from the Latin umbya) 
Ghnifies not only a ſhadow, but a companion, who fol- 
lows his friend like his ſhadow. The ſame in the Greek: 
oxia,. umbra; item ſocius, fays Rohertſan, dict g. 
Al, A wi, yado, quit nos comitature I ſhall con- 
clyge with obſerving, that I never ſaw; either monks ot 
nuns go abraad by themſelves, but always in couples, 
two, of em together 3 to viſit the ſick, or ta gather cons 
tributions of prouiſion, & c, &. — L 
( Play d with the ropes ob on ſtſtixal dayt of 
Hints]! This is far from What Rabelais means by, ſe 
5 4 condes des ceincts. Ceinct (from cinctus in 
In) 381-086; that is Birded about or dnctured, 28 the 
<ardeligrs-uge with 2. Cord (corde in Frepchz) with which 
cord. qr e they play and divert themſelves, hen they 
aus within the walls of their convent; but abroad. they 
trumpet forth ita praiſas, and: extol its merit: and: virtue 
te the. ſkies, Some of the new. editians of Rabelais 
aus it indeed, ſe joijoit äs cordes des ſaincts: but Ra- 
18 exen in that caſe, does not allude at all to church 
I1-ropes,, but puns upon the co- incidence of ſqunds be- 
tween condes and: corps des ſaincts ; as if ha had Aid, 
they play with the bodies of ſaints and reliques, and 
make. uſp. oh em ad Ways and means to. get money. 
(7), Wiit on hairy; parchment]; Fock a great deal of 
pains, to no purpoſe. To, write: with a pen on hairy 
— one's. labour and time too. 
963 were 
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were they made, ſaid friar John ? May I be peel'd 
like a raw onion, if ever I heard a word of them. 
Tu tell you what I read of them in ſome ancient a- 
pologues, replied Pantagruel, | 

Phyſis (that is to ſay nature) at her firſt burthen 
begat beauty and harmony, without carnal copula- 
tion, being of herſelf very fruitful and prolifick, 
(8) Antiphyfis, who ever was the counterpart of 
nature, immediately, out of a malicious ſpight a- 
gainſt her for beautiful and honourable productions, 
in oppoſition begot (9) Amodunt and Diſſonance, 
(10) by copulation with Tellumon. Their heads 


(8) Antiphyſis, who was ever the counter- part of 
nature, &c.] Wrong tranſlated, Read, Antiphyſis, who 
was ever an antagoniſt to nature, (parte adverſe de na- 
ture, ſays, Rabelais.) Counter-part implies agreement 
with ſomething clſe, like a pair of indentures! whereas 
Rabelais's words infer abſolute diſagreement z and ſo does 
the Greek prepoſition anti, preſix d to phyſis (natura.) 
Antiphyſis, is as much as to ſay, contra naturam. 

(4) Amodunt or Amodun] That is; ſays the Dutch 
ſcholiaſt, ſine modo, (from the privative alpha, and the 
noun modus.) A deform'd, irregular, enormous thing, 
Thus fays our author, Amodunt and Diſcordance were 
the offspring of Antiphyſis, i, e. repugnant to, or againſt 
nature, | of 

(10) By copulation with Tellumon] As all the learn- 


ed men I have hitherto conſulted” (ſays m. du Chat) on 


this pretended - ancient apologue, haye confeſs'd them- 
ſelves to be utterly ignorant who was the author of it; 
till ſuch time as tis diſcover'd, adds he, ſuppoſing it 
not to be Rabelais himſelf, which is very poſſible, I 
ſhall only take notice, after Varro, in the fragments of 


his De diis; S. Auguſtin, I. 7. c. 23. of the city of 


God; and Stuckius de Gentilium ſacris, &c,. Zurich 
edition, 1598: I ſay, I ſhall content myſelf with ob- 
ſerving, that the Romans, who made Tellumon one of 
their divinities, diſtinguiſh'd her from their goddeſs Tel- 
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were round like a football, and not gently flatted on 
both ſides, like the common ſhape of men. Their 
ears ſtood prick'd up like thoſe of aſſes; their eyes, 
as hard as thoſe of crabs, and without brows, ſtar'd 
ut of their heads, fix'd on bones like thoſe of our 
eels; their feet were round like tennis - balls; their 
arms and hands turn'd backwards towards the 
ſhoulders ; and they walk' d on their heads, conti- 
nyally turning round like a ball, topſy-turyy, heels 
over head. e 15 
Vet (as you know that apes eſteem their young 
the handſomeſt in the world) Antiphyſis extoll'd 
her off-ſpring, and ſtrove to prove, that their ſhape 
was handſomer and neater than that of the children 
of Phyſis; ſaying, that thus to have ſpherical heads 


and feet, and walk in a circular manner, wheeling 


round, had ſomething in it of the perfection of the 
divine, power, which makes all beings eternally turn 
in that faſhion ; and that to have our feet uppermoſt, 
and the head below them, was'to imitate the creator 
of the univerſe ; (11) the hair being like the roots, 
and the legs like the branches of man: for trees are 
better planted by their roots, than they could be by 
their branches. By this demonſtration ſhe implied, 
that her children were much more to be prais'd for 
being like a ſtanding tree, than thoſe of Phyſis, 
that made a figure of a tree upſide down, As for 
the arms and hands, ſhe pretended to prove that 
they were more juſtly turn'd towards the ſhoulders, 
becauſe that part of the body ought not to be without 
defence, while the the fore-part is duly fenc'd with 


tus in this, viz, the latter, Tellus, according to their 
theology, was the earth, as to conception, and Tellu- 
mon, the ſame earth as to production. 

(11) The hair being, &c,] Hardly intelligible, Read 
therefore as Rabelais writ it: ſeeing the hair is in man 
like roots, and the legs Ike branches, _ 
teeth, 
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teeth, which a man cannot only uſe to chew, bur 
alſo to defend himſelf -againſt thoſe things that offend 
him, Thus, by the teſtimony and aſtipulation of 
the brute beaſts, ſhe drew all the witleſs herd and 
mob of fools into her opinion, and was admir'd by 
all brainleſs and nonſenſical people, _ 

Since that, ſhe begot the hypocritical tribes of 
eves-dropping difſemblers, ſuperſtitious pope-mon- 
gers, and prieſt-ridden bigots, the frantic (12) piſto- 
lets, the ſcrapers ef benefices, apparitors with the 
devil in them, and other grinders and ſqueezers of 
livings; your mad (13) herb-ſtinking hermits, gul- 
ligutted dunces of the cowl, church vermin, falſe 
zealots, devourers of the ſubſtance of men, and 
many more other deform'd and ill-favour'd monſters, 
made in ſpite of nature. 


(12) Piftolets] Under the name of piſtolets, Rabe- 


lais alludes to the black and white factions, a ſort of 


Guelphs and Gibelins, Who, about the year 1300, ſprung 
up in Italy, in the little town of Piſtoia-z which place 
likewiſe gave name afterwards to (Piſtolets de poche) 
ket-piſtols, | 
(11) Herb-ſtinking hermits] Enraigez putherbes, it 
is in Rabelais z who does not thereby allude to any herb- 
ſtinking hermits, but to a certain monk, a great enemy 
to our author, whoſe name was Puy-Herbaut ; who had 
but ill-latinized/his own name to a book he wrote a- 
gainſt Rabelais, calling himſelf Putherbeus ; which, in 
old French, -ſignifies -a well infected with herbs which 
make folks mad, GR. 1 
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. e EET ET Tr ER 
CHAP. XXXIIL 


How Pantagruel diſcover'd a monſtrous 


phyſetere, or whirlpool, near the Wild 
iſland. 


f Bout ſun-ſet, coming near the Wild iſland; 


Pantagruel ſpy'd afar off a huge monſtrous (1) 


phuyſetere, (a ſort of a whale, which ſome call a 


whirlpool) that came right upon us neighing, ſnort- 
ing, raid d above the waves higher than our main- 
tops, and ſpouting water all the way into the air, be- 
fore itſelf, like a large river falling from a moun- 
tain : Pantagruel ſhew'd it to the pilot, and to Xe- 
nomanes. | 

By the pilot's advice, the trumpets of the Thala- 
mege wete ſounded, to warn all the fleet, to ſtand 
Cloſe and look to themſelves. This alarm being giv- 
en, all the ſhips, gallions, frigats, brigantines (accord- 
ing to their naval diſcipline) placed themſelves in the 
order and figure of a Greek upſilon, (T) the letter of 
Pythagoras, as cranes do in their flight; and like (2) 
an acute angle, in whoſe cone and baſis the Thala- 


(1) Phyſetere] A fort of whale, ſeen ſometimes on 
the French ocean, particularly towards Bayonne, The 
Greeks have named this fiſh Phyſetere, as much as to 
ay, the blower, on account of the vaſt quantity of wa- 
ter it blows, as it were, out of a hole in the upper 
part of his head, See Rondeletius de piſcibus, 1, 16. c. 
14. where he quotes Pliny, I. 9. c. 4. 

(2) An angle] This obſervation on the manner of 
the cranes flying, is Plutarch's, in the treatiſe where 
de examines what creatures ſhew moſt ſenſe, | 
/ mege 


e 
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mege placed herſelf ready to fight ſmartly, Friar 
John, with the (3) grenadiers, got on the forecaſtle. 


poor Panurge began to cry and howl worſe than 


ever: Babillebabou (ſaid he, ſhrugging up his ſhoul - 
ders, quivering all over with fear) there will be the 
devil upon dun. This is a worſe buſineſs than that 
tother day, Let us fly, let us fly ; old Nick take 


me if it is not Leviathan, deſcrib'd by the noble pro- 


phet Moſes, in the life of patient Job. It will ſwal- 
low us all, ſhips and men, ſhag, rag, and bobtail, 
like a doſe of pills. Alas, it will make no more of 


us, and we ſhall hold no more room in its helliſn , 


jaws, than a ſugar-plumb in an aſs's throat, Look, 
look, *tis upon us; let's wheel off, whip it away, 
and get aſhoar, I believe tis the very individual 
ſea monſter, that was formerly deſign'd to devour 
Andromeda : we are all undone, Oh! for ſome 
valiant Perſeus here now to kill the dog. | 

I'll do it's buſineſs preſently, ſaid Pantagruel ; fear 
nothing, Odds-belly, ſaid Panurge, remove the cauſe 
of my fear then. When the devil would you have 
a man be afraid, but when there is fo much cauſe? 
If your deftiny be ſuch, as friar John was ſaying (4) 
a while ago, replied Pantagruel, you ought to be a- 
fraid of Pyrois, Eous, /Ethon, and Phlegon, the 
fun's coach-horſes, that breathe fire at the noſtrils ; 
and not of phyſeteres, that fpout nothing but water 
at the ſnout and mouth, Their water will not en- 
danger your life; and that element will rather ſave 
and preſerve than hurt or endanger you, 

Ay, ay, truſt to that, and hang me, quoth Pa. 
nurge; yours is a very pretty fancy, Odd's fiſh ! 
did I not give you a ſufficient account of the element's 
tranſmutation, and the blunders that are made of roaſt 


(3) Grenadiers] Bombardiers in Rabelais, 
(4) A while ago] In ch. 24, friar John adviſes Pa- 
nurge not ſo much to fear water as fire, | 
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for boil'd, and boild for roaſt ? Alas, here tis; IN 
go hide myſelf below. We are dead men, every 
mother's ſon of us: I ſee upon our main-top that 
mercileſs hag (5) Atropos, with her ſciſſars new 
ground, ready to cut our threads all at one ſnip, Oh! 
how dreadful and abominable thou art; thou haſt 
drown'd a good many beſides us, who never made 
their brags of it, Did it but ſpout good briſk, dain- 
ty, delicious white-wine, inſtead of this damn'd bit- 
ter ſalt water, one might better bear with it, and 
there would be ſome caufe to be patient; like (6) that 
Engliſh lord, who being doom'd to die, and had 


(5) Atropos] The phyſetere, which Panurge's fear 
repreſented to him as lifting up its head higher than the 
main- top. 

(6) That Engliſh lord]! George duke of Clarence, 
whom his brother, Edward IV, King of England, put to 
that ſort of death in February 1477, or, according to the 
Roman kalendar, 1478, thro' a conceit that Merlin's 
prophecies were relative to the duke of Clarence, as the 
perſon that would one day deprive his (the king's) ehil- 
dren of the crown, See the continuation of Monſtrelet, 
fol. 196. Fulgoſus, I. 9, c. 12, and Martin du Bellai's 
memoirs, I. x, on the year 1514, Some hiſtorians [ſee 
Georg, Lilii chronicon, 1568] ſatisfy themſelves with 
faying, that this unfortunate duke George was ſuffocated 
in the tower of London, without ſpecifying whether it 
was by means of wine, or otherwiſe. But ſuppoſing 
that the duke had really made choice of this way of go- 
ing out of the world, as is related by Rabelais; yet this 
lord's mad fancy would not be without example: witneſs 
the following epigram, among the Tombeaux of Michael 
Harſlob, of Berlin, printed in 8vo at Franckfort on the 

Oder, in the year 1571. | 
In cyatho vini pleno cum muſca periret, 
Sic, ait Oeneus, ſponte perire velim. 
Anglice, 
When in a cup of wine a fly was drown'd, 
So, ſaid Vinarius, may my days be crown'sd ! . 
ave 
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eve to chuſe what kind of death he would, choſe to 
be drown'd in a butt of malmſy, Here it is. Oh, 
ph ! devil! Sathanas | Leviathan! I can't abide to look 
upon thee, thou art ſo abominably ugly. Go to the 
bar, go take the pettifoggers. 
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How the monſtrous phy ſetere was ſlain by 
Pantagruel. 


HE phyſetere, coming between the ſhips and 

the gallions, threw water by whole tuns upon 
them, as if it had been the catadupes of the Nile in 
Ethiopia. On the other ſide, arrows, darts, gleaves, 
javelins, ſpears, harping-irons, and partizans flew 
upon it like hail, Friar John did not ſpare himfelf in 
it; Panurge was half dead for fear. The artillery 
war'd and thunder'd like mad, and ſeem'd to gaul it 
in good earneſt, but did but little good : for the great 
iron and braſs cannon · hot entering its ſkin, ſeem' d 
to melt like tiles in the ſun. 

Pantagruel then, confidering the e and exi- 
gency of the matter, ſtretched out his arms, and 
ſnew'd what he could do, You tell us, and it is re- 
corded, that Commodus, the Roman emperor, could 
ſhoot with a bow ſo dexterouſly, that at a good di- 
ſtance he would let fly an artow through a child's 
fingers, and never touch them, You alſo tell us of 
an Indian archer, who liv*d when Alexander the great 
conquer*d India, and was fo ſkilful in drawing the 
bow, that at a conſiderable diſtance he would ſheot 
his arrows through a ring, though they were three 
cubits long, and their iron ſo large and weighty, that 
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with them he us'd to pierce ſteel (1) cutlaſſes, thick 
ſhields, ſteel breaſt- plates, and generally what he did 
hit, how firm, reſiſting, hard and ſtrong ſoever it 
were, You alſo tell us wonders of the induſtry of 
the ancient Franks, who were preferr'd to all others 
in point of archery ; and when they hunted either 
black or dun beaſts, us'd to rub the head of their ar- 
rows with hellebore, becauſe the fleſh of the veniſon, 
ſtruck with ſuch an arrow, was more tender, dainty, 
wholeſome, and delicious (paring off, nevertheleſs 
the part that was touch'd round about. ) You alſo 
talk of the Parthians, who us'd to ſhoot backwards 
more dexterouſly than other nations forwards ; and 
alſo celebrate the ſkill of the Scythians in that art, 
who ſent once to Darius king of Perſia an (2) embaſ. 
ſador, that made him a preſent of a bird, a frog, a 
mouſe, and five arrows, without ſpeaking one word; 
and being aſk' d what thoſe preſents meant, and if he 
had commiſſion to ſay any thing, anſwer'd, that he 
had not: which puzzled and gravell'd Darius very 
mach, till Gobrias, one of the ſeven captains that 
had kill'd the magi, explain'd it, ſaying to Darius: 
By theſe gifts and offerings the Scythians ſilently tell 
you, that except the Perſians, like birds, fly up to 
heaven, or, like mice, hide themſelves near the cen- 
ter of the earth, or, like frogs, dive to the very bot- 
tom of ponds and lakes, they ſhall be deſtroyed by 
the power and arrows of the Scythians, 

The noble Pantagruel was, without compariſon, 
more admirable yet in the art of ſhooting and darting ; 
; for with his dreadful piles and darts, nearly reſem- 
: Vling the huge beams that ſupport the bridges of 
Nantes, Saumur, Bergerac, and at Paris the millers 
and the changers bridges, in length, ſize, weight, 
and iron-work, he, at a mile's diſtance, would open 


(17) Cutlaſſes] Read Cuiraſſes. 
ta) An embaſſador] See the th book of Herodotus, 
an 
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an oyſter, and never touch the edges; he would | 
{nuff a candle, without putting it out; would ſhoot 
a magpy in the eye; take off a boot's under-ſole, or 
a riding-hood's lining, without ſoiling them a bit; 
turn over every leaf of friar John's breviary one af- 
tet another, and not tear one. 

With ſuch darts, of which there was good ſtore in 
the ſhip, at the firſt blow he ran the phyſetere in at 
the forehead ſo furiouſly, that he pierc'd both its jaws. 
and tongue ; ſo that from that time to this it no more 
opened its guttural trap-door, nor drew and ſpouted 
water, At the ſecond blow he put out its right eye, 
and at the third its left: and we had all the pleaſure 
to ſee the phyſitere bearing thoſe three horns in its 
forehead, ſomewhat leaning forwards in an equilate- 
ral triangle. 

Mean while it turn'd about to and fro, ſtaggering 
and ſtraying like one ſtunn'd, blinded, and taking 
his leave of the world. Pantagruel, not ſatisfy'd 
with this, let fly another dart, which took the mon- 
ſter under the tail likewiſe ſloping; then with three 
other on the chine, in a perpendicular line, divided 
its flank from the tail to the ſnout at an qual diſtance: 
then he larded it with fifty on one fide, and after 
that, to make even work, he darted as many on its 
ether ſide :- fo: that the body of the phyſitere ſeem'd 
like the hulk of a gallion with three maſts, join'd by 
a competent dimenſion of its beams, as if they had been 
the ribs and chain-wales of the keel; which was a 
pleaſant ſight, The phyſetere then giving up the 
ghoſt, turn'd itſelf upon its back, as all dead fiſhes 
do ; and being thus overturn'd, with the beams and 
darts upſide down in the ſea, it ſeem'd a ſcolopendra 
or centipede, as that ſerpent is deſcrib'd by the an- 
cient ſage Nicander, | 
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CHAP. XXXV. 


How Pantagruel went on ſhoar in the 
Wild iſland, the ancient abode of the 
(1) Chitterlings. 


HE boat's crew of the ſhip Lantern tow'd the 
phyſetere aſhoar on the neighbouring ſhoar 
(which happen'd to be (2) the Wild iſland) to make an 
anatomical diſſection of its body, and ſave the fat of 
its kidnies, which, they ſaid, was very uſeful and 
neceſſary for the cure of a certain diſtemper, which 
they call'd want of money. As for Pantagruel, he 
took no manner of notice of the monſter ; for he had 
ſeen many ſuch, nay bigger, in the Gallic ocean. 
Yet he condeſcended to land in the Wild iſland, to 
dry and refreſh ſome of his men (whom the phyſetere 
had wetted and bedawb'd) at a ſmall deſert ſea- port 
towards the ſouth, ſeated near a fine pleaſant grove, 
out of which flow'd a delicious brook of freſh, clear 


(1) Chitterlings] Andouilles, which is the word Ra» 
belais has all along uſed, is properly, a big hog's gut 
ſtuff d with chitterlings cut ſmall, and other entrails cut 
into ſmall pieces, and ſeaſon'd with pepper and falt, not 
forgetting ſweet herbs, You may have of 'em at the 
French ſtalls in Newport market. 

(2) The wild iſland] There is reaſon to believe, that 


by the wild iſland, Rabelais means culinary fire, fire in 


the kitchens. The company go thither to dry them- 
ſelves, and the ſhips crews to. melt the phyſetere's fat. 
What's more; it is the very element of chitterlings; and 
laſtly, nothing's ſo wild as fire is, ſince it devours every 
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and purling water. Here they pitch'd their tents, 
and ſet up their kitchens; nor did they ſpare fe wel. 

Every one having ſhifted, as they thought fit, friar 
John rang the bell, and the cloth was immediately” 
laid, and ſupper brought in. Pantagruel eating 
chearfully with his men, much about the ſecond courſe, - 
perceived certain little ſly Chitterlings clambering up 
a high tree near the pantry, as Ttill as fo many mice. 
Which made him afk Nenomanes, what kind of crea- 
tures theſe were; taking them for ſquirrels, weefels, 
martins, or hermins. They are Chitterlings, reply*'d 
Xenomanes, This is the Wild ifland, of which T 
ſpoke to you this morning: there hath been an irre- 
concilable war this long time between them and 
Shrovetide, their malicious and ancient enemy, I 
beheve that the noiſe of the guns, which we fir'd at 
the phyſetere, hath alarm'd em, and made them fear 
their enemy was come with his forces to ſurpriſe 
them, or lay the iſland waſte; as he hath often at- 
tempted to do, though he till came off but bluely ; 
by reaſon of the care and vigilance of the Chitterlings, 
who (as Dido faid to Aneas's companions, that 
would have landed at Carthage without her leave or 
knowledge) were forc'd to watch and ſtand upon 
their guard, conſidering the malice of their enemy, 
and the neighbourhood of his territories, 

Pray, dear friend, ſaid Pantagruel, if you fird 
that by ſome honeſt means we may bring this war to 
an end, and reconcile them together, give me notice 
of it; I will ufe my endeavours in it, with all my 
heart, and ſpare nothing on my fide to moderate and 
accommodate the points in- diſpute between both 
parties, 

That's impeſſible at this time, anſwer'd Xenomanes. 
About four years ago, paſting incognito by this coun- 
try, I endeavour'd to make a peace, or at leaſt a long 
truce among them; and I certainly had brought them 
* de good Wende and neighbours, if both one and 
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the other parties would have yielded to one ſingle ar- 
ticle. Shrovetide would not include in the treaty of 
peace the wild puddings, nor the highland ſauſages, 
their ancient goſſips and confederates. The Chitter- 
lings demanded that (3) the fort of Caques might 
be under their government, as is (4) the caſtle of 
Sullouoir, and that a parcel of I don't know what 
(5) ſtinking villains, murtherers, robbers, that held 
it then, ſhould be expell'd. But they could not agree 
in this, and the terms that were offer'd ſeem'd too 
hard to either party, So the treaty broke off, and 
nothing was done, Nevertheleſs, they became leſs 
ſevere, and gentler enemies. than they were before; 
but ſince the denunciation of the national council of 
Cheſil, whereby they [the Chitterlings] were (6) 
roughly handled, hamper'd, and cited; whereby al- 
ſo Shrovetide was declared filthy, beſhitten, and (7) 
bewrayed, in caſe he made any league, or agreement 

with 


\ (4) The fort of Cacques] Cacque is what we call a 
eagg, or barrel, or other veſſel, to keep ſalt fiſh in, and 
kerrings, which two are ſhrovetide*s chief ammunition, 

(4) The caftle of Sullouoir] In ſome editions, Sal- 
louoir. Alluſion between the caſtle of Soleurte in Swiſ- 
ſerland (caſtrum Salodorenſe) and ſaloir a powdering tub: 
which is commonly ſhaped like an antique. tower, and 
the chitterlings for the moſt part keep garriſon therein, 

( 1 Stinking, &c.] Stinking herrings, and putrify d 
ſtock - ſiſh, which are in the cags enough to poiſbn ſuch 
as come near them, or eat of em. 

(6) Roughly handled, hamper'd and cited] Read, 
towz d, groped, grabbled, ruffled, tumbled, crumpled, 
and berumpled. Farfouillees, godelurees, &c, It 
means the council branded the chitterlings with infamy, 
for ſuffering themſelves and their entrails to be ſo handled. 

(7) Bewray*d]. Add unfledg'd and ftock-fiſhify'd : 
Ballebrenẽ, and Rocfiſe, Hallebrené; uncapable of 

Aupporting themſelves, or flying, like unfledg'd wild 
; ducklings, 
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with them; they are grown wonderfully inveterate, 
incens'd, and obſtinate againſt one another, and 
there is no way to remedy it, You might ſooner re- 
concile cats and rats, or hounds and hares together, 
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CHAP. XXXVI. 


How the wild Chitterlings laid an ambu- 
ſcace for Pantagruel. 


HILE Xenomenes was ſaying this, friar John 

ſpy*'d twenty or thirty young ſlender-ſhap'd 
Chitterlings, poſting as faſt as they could towards 
their town, citadel, caſtle and fort of Chimney, and 
faid to Pantagruel, I ſmell a rat: (1) there will be 
here the devil upon two ſticks, or I am much out. 
Theſe worſhipful Chitterlings may chance to miſtake 
you for Shrovetide, though you are not a bit like 
him, Let us once in our lives leave our junketing for 
a while, and put ourſelves in a poſture to give *em a 
belly full of fighting, if they would be at that ſport; 


ducklings, call'd hallebrens. Stocfiſe, excommunicated 
or headleſs like a dry'd cod, which the Germans call 
ſtoc- fiſch, from a word which in their, language ſignifies 
a fiſh without a head. Stock-fiſch, ex ſtock & fiſch, ob 
= truncata, ſays H, Ottius, pag. 194, of his Franco- 


ia, | 
(1) There will be here the devil upon two ſticks] Ra- 
belais ſays, i'l y aura icy de Paſme, je le prevoy, We 
ſhall have the braying ſcene here, or I am much out, 
That is, ſays m, du Chat, there will be a ſcene of er- 
rors, as between the two country-bumpkins, in don 
Quixot, who, by their counterfeit brayings, always met 
each other, inſtead of meeting with the aſs they were in 


gueſt of, 
Thers 
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There can be no falſe Latin in this, ſaid Xenomanes; 
Chieterlings are ſtill Chitterlings, always (2) double. 


| hearted, and treacherous, 


Pantagruel then aroſe from table, to viſit and ſcour 

the thicket, and return'd preſently ; having diſcover. 
ed on the left an ambuſcade of ſquob Chitterlings ; 
and on the right, about half a league from thence, a 
large body of huge giant-like arm'd Chitterlings, 
rang' d in battalia along a little hill, and marching fu- 
riouſly towards us at the found of bag-pipes, ſheep's 
paunches and bladders, the merry fifes and drums, 
trumpets and clarions, hoping to catch us as Moſs 
caught his mare. By the conjecture of ſeventy eight 
ſtandards, which we told, we gueſs'd their nl 
to be two and forty 8 at a modeſt computa. 
tion. 
Their order, proud __ and reſolute looks, made 
us judge that they were none of your raw paultry 
links, but old warlike Chitterlings and Sauſages, 
From the foremoſt ranks to the colours they were all 
arm'd cap a pie with ſmall arms, as we. reckoned 
them at a diſtance: yet, very ſharp, and caſe-har- 
den d. Their right and left wings were lin'd with a 
great number of foreſt puddings, heavy patti-pans, 
and horſe ſauſages, all of them tall Au proper iſtand- 
ers, (3) banditti, and wild. 

Pantagruel was very much daunted, and not with- 
out cauſe ; tho? Epiſtemon told him that it might be 
the uſe 4 cuſtom. of the Chitterlingonians to welcome 
and receive thus in arms their foreign friends, as the 
noble kings of France are received and ſaluted at their 
firft coming into the chief cities of the kingdom, af- 
ter their advancement to the crown. Perhaps, ſaid 


— 


(2) Double-hearted] He avibbles upon andouilles be- 
ing Sw wg Hogg with ſmall guts, 
(3) Banditti] Bandoliers, Rabelais ſays, See du 


he, 
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he, it may be the ufual guard of the queen of the 
place ; who having notice given her, by the junior 
Chitterlings of the forlorn-hope, whom you faw on 
the tree, of the arrival of your fine and pompous 
fleet, hath judg'd that it was without doubt ſome rich 
and potent prince, and is come to viſit you in perſon. 

Pantagruel, little truſting to this, call'd a council, 
to have their advice at large in this doubtful caſe. Nes 
briefly ſhew*d them how this way of reception, with 
arms, had often, under colour of compliment and 
friendſhip, been fatal. Thus, ſaid he, the emperor 
Antonius Caracalla at one time deſtroy'd the citizens 
of Alexandria, and at another time cut off the at- 
tendants of Artabanus. king of Perſia, under colour 
of marrying his daughter; which by the way did not 
paſs unpuniſh'd;;, for, a while after, this (4) coſt 
him his life. 

Thus Jacob's children deſtroy d the Sichemites, to 
revenge the rape of their ſiſter Dina, By ſuch ano- 
ther hypocritical trick, Gallienus the Roman emperor 
put to death the military men 'in Conſtantinople. 
Thus, under colour of friendſhip, Antonius inticed 
Artavaſdes king of Armenia ; then, having caufed 
him to be bound in heavy chains, and ſhackted, (5) 
at laſt put him to death. 

We find a thouſand fuch inſtances in hiſtory ; and 
k, Charles the 6th is juſtly commended for his pru- 
dence to this day, in that, coming back victorious 
over the Ghenters and other Flemmings to his good 
city of Patis, and when he came to Bourget, (a league 
from thenee) hearing that the photo with their mal- 


(%) Coft him Nis lte An this 18 taken from Herodian, 
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lets (whence they got the name of (6) maillotins) 
were march*d out of town in battalia twenty thouſand 
ſtrong, he would not go into the town, till they had 
laid down their arms, and retir'd to their reſpective 
homes; tho' they proteſted to him, that they had 
taken arms with no other deſign, than to receive him 
with the greater demonſtration of honour and reſpect. 


CHAP. XXXVII. 


How Pantagruel ſent for colonel Mawl- 
chitterling, and colonel Cut-pudding z 
with a diſcourſe well worth your hear- 
ing, about the names of places and per- 
ſons. 


HE reſolution of the council was, that, let 
things be how they would, it behov'd the Pan- 
tagrueliſts to ſtand upon their guard, Therefore Car- 
im and Gymnaſt were order*d by Pantagruel, to 
go for the ſoldiers that were on board the Cup gally, 
under the command of colonel Mawl-chitterling, and 
thoſe on board the Vine-tub frigat, under the com- 
mand of colonel. Cut- pudding the younger. T'l} eaſe 
Gyranaſt of that trouble, ſaid Panurge, who wanted 
to be upon the run: you may have occaſion for him 
here, By this worthy frock of mine, quoth friar 
John, thou haſt a mind to flip thy neck out of the 
collar, and abſent thyſelf from the fight, thou white- 
liver'd ſon of a dunghil! upon my virginity thou'lt 
never come back, Well, there can be--no- great loſs 


(6) Maillotins] The Parifians had taken theſe two- 
headed hammers, (maillets) out of the town-houſey and 


This happened in 1413. 1 


* 


] 
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in thee: for thou wouldſt do nothing here but how], 

bray, weep, and diſhearten the good ſoldiers, I'll 

certainly come back, ſaid Panurge, friar John, my 
ghoſtly father, and ſpeedily too: do but take care 
that theſe plaguy Chitterlings don't board our 
ſhips, All the while you'll be a fighting, Pl pray 
heartily for your victory, after the example of the 
valiant captain and guide of the people of Iſrael, Mo- 

ſes, Having ſaid this, he wheel'd off. 

Then ſaid Epiſtemon to Pantagruel, The denomi- 
nation of theſe two colonels of yours, Mawl-chitter- 
ling and Cut- pudding, promiſeth us aſſurance, ſuc- 
ceſs and victory, if thoſe Chitterlings ſhould chance 
to ſet upon us. You take it rightly, ſaid Pantagruel, 
and it pleaſeth me to ſee you foreſee and prognefticate: 
our victory by the name of our colonels. | 

This way of foretelling by names is not new; it 
was in old times celebrated, and religiouſly obſerved 
by the Pythagoreans. Several great princes and em- 
perors have formerly made uſe of it, (1) Octavianus 
Auguſtus, fecond emperor of the Romans, meeting on 
a day a country fellow nam'd Eutychius, (that is, 
fortunate) driving an aſs named Nicon (that is in 
Greek, victorious) mov'd by the ſignification of the 
aſs's and aſs- driver's names, remain'd aſſur'd of all 
proſperity and victory. 

The emperor Veſpaſian, being once all alone at 
prayers in the temple of Serapis, at the ſight and un- 
expected coming of a certain ſervant of his, nam'd 
Bafilides (that is, royal) whom he had left ſick a great 
way behind, took hopes and aſſurance of obtaining 
the empire of the Romans, Regilian was choſen em- 
peror by the ſoldiers for no other reaſon, but the ſig- 
nification of his name, See the Cratylus of the divine 
Plato, (By my thirſt I will read him, ſaid Rhizotomus ; 


(1) Octavianus Auguſtus] See Suetonius, ch, 96, ef 
the life of Auguſtus, 
I hear 
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I hear you ſo often quote him.) See how the Pytha- 
goreans, by reaſon of the names and numbers, con- 
clude that Patroclus was to fall by the hand of Hector; 
Hector by Achilles; Achilles by Paris; Paris by Phi- 
loctetes. I am quite loſt in my underſtanding, when 
J reflect upon the (2) admirable invention of Pythago- 
ras, who by the number, either even or odd; of the 
ſyllables of (3) every name, would tell you of what 
ſide a man was lame, hulch-back'd, blind, gouty, 
troubled” with the palſy, pleuriſy, or any other di- 
ſemper incident to human kind; allotting even num- 
bers to the left, and odd ones to the right ſide of the 
bo | 7 D 

Indeed, ſaid Epiſtemon, I ſaw this way of ſylla- 
biſing try*d at Xaintes, at a general proceſſion, in the 
preſence of that good, virtuous, learned and juſt 
preſident Brian Vallee, lord of Douhait. When there 
went by a man or woman that was either lame, blind 
of one eye, or hump-back' d, he had an account 
brought him of his or her name; and if the ſyllables 
of the name were of an odd number, immediately, 
without ſeeing the perſons, he declar'd them to be 
deformed, blind, lame, or crooked of the right fide; 
and of the left, if they were even in number: and 
ſuch indeed we ever found them. 

By this ſyllabical invention, ſaid Pantagruel, the 
learned have affirmed, that Achilles kneeling was 
wounded by the arrow of Paris in the right heel ; for 
his name is of odd ſyllables: (here we ought to ob- 
ſerve that the ancients us'd to kneel the right foot.) 


(2) Admirable invention of Pythagoras, &c,] Beſides 
Pliny, I. 2, c. 4, you may turn to Cornelius Agrippa's 
diſc. on van, of ſcient. ch. 15. againſt Cardan, exerc. 266. 

(3) Every name] Read, every perfon's proper name, 
Jung chaſcun nom propre, Nom propre, is one's ſur- 
name; nom de bateme, - one's chriſtian name, ſays 
Boyer, | 
And 
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and that Venus was alſo wounded before Troy in the 
left hand; for her name in Greek is a Ppodirn,- of 
four ſyllables : Vulcan lam'd of his left foot for the 
ſame reaſon ; Philip king of Macedon, and Hannibal, 
blind of the right eye ; not to ſpeak of ſciatica's, bro- 
ken bellies, and hemicrania's, which may be alin. 
guiſhed by this Pythagorean reaſon, 

But returning to names: do but conſider how Alex. 
ander the great, ſon to-king Philip, of whom we ſpoke 
juſt now, compaſs'd his undertaking, merely by the 
interpretation of a name. He had beſieged the ſtrong 
city of Tyre, and for ſeveral weeks battered it with 
all his power: but all in vain; his engines and at- 
tempts were ſtill baffled by the Tyrians. Which 
made him finally reſolve to raiſe the ſiege, to his great 
grief; foreſeeing the great Rain, which ſuch a ſnameful 
retreat would be to his reputation. In this anxi 
and agitation of mind he fell aſleep, and dream' d that 
a ſatyr was come into his tent, capering, ſkipping, 
and tripping it up and down, with his goatiſn hoofs, 
and that he ſtrove to lay hold on him. But the ſa- 
tyr ſtill ſlipt from him, till at laſt, having pen d him 
up into a corner, he took him. With this he awak'd, 
and telling his dream to the philoſophers and ſages 
of his court, they let him know, that it was a pro- 
miſe of victory from the gods, and that he ſhould 
ſoon be maſter of Tyre; the word ſatyros, divided 
in two, being ſa Tyros, and ſignifying, Tyre is tlune; 
and in truth, at the next onſet he took the town by 
ſtorm, and by a compleat victory, reduc' d that ſtub- 
born people to ſubjection. 

On the other hand, ſee how by the Gnification of 
one word, Pompey fell into deſpair, Being overcome 
by Cæſar at the battle of Pharſalia, he had no other 
way left to eſcape but by flight; which attempting 
by ſea, he arrived near the iſland of Cyprus, and per- 
ceiv*d on the ſhore, near the city of Paphos, a beauti- 
ful and ſtately palace: now aſking the pilot what was 
the 
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the name of it, he told him, (4) that it was call'd 
axoBaoinic, that is, the evil-king ; which truck 
ſuch a dread and terror in him, that he fell into de- 
ſpair, as being aſſured of loſing ſhortly\his life; info. 
much that his complaints, fighs, and groans, were 
heard by the mariners and other paſſengers. And 
indeed a while after, a certain ſtrange peaſant called 
Achillas cut off his head, 

To all theſe examples might be added what hap. 
pen'd to (5) L. Paulus Emilius, when the ſenate ele. 
ed him imperator, that is, chief of the army which 
they ſent againſt Perſes king of Macedon, That 
evening returning home to prepare for his expedition, 
and kiſſing a little daughter of his call'd Traſia, ſhe 
feem'd ſomewhat ſad to him. What is the matter, 
ſaid he, my chicken ? Why is my (6) Trafia thus ſad 
and melancholy ? Daddy, reply'd the child, (7) Perſa 
is dead,” This was the name of a little bitch, which 
ſhe lov'd mightily, Hearing this, Paulus took aſſu- 
rance of a victory over Perſes. 

If time would permit us to diſcourſe of the ſacred 
Hebrew writ, we might find a hundred noted paſſa- 
ges, evidently ſhewing how religiouſly they obſerved 
proper names, and their ſignifications, 

He had hardly ended this diſcourſe, when the two 
colonels arrived with their ſoldiers, all' well arm'd 


(4) That it was call'd xaxofx0iMN&]. Read #ax- 
Baoivs, See Val. Max, I, 1, C. 5. 


(5) L. Paulus Emilius] See Cicero de divinatione, &c. 
(6) Traſia] Rabelais has it Tratia, It ſhould indeed 

de Tertia, which being abbreviated into Tria, the print- 
ers, often none of the beſt gueſſers, made it Tratia inſtead 

of Tertia. 

. (7) Perſa] Plutarch, in the life of Paulus Emilius, 

copy d this paſſage from Tully ; not being thoroughly 

vers'd in the Latin tongue, as he ſomewhere owns him- 


ſelf, he made of this bitch a dog, which he calls Perſeus, 
and 
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and reſolute, Pantagruel made them a ſhort ſpeech; 
intreating them to behave themſelves bravely, in caſe 
they were attack'd ; for he could not yet believe that 
the Chitterlings were ſo treacherous : but he bad them 
by no means to give the firſt offence ; giving . 
carnaval for the watch · word. 


eee 


CHAP. XXXVIII. 


How Chitterlings are not to be lighted by 
men. | 


OU ſhake your empty noddles now, jolly to- 

pers, and don't believe what I tell you here, 
any more than if it were ſome tale of a tub, Well, 
well, I can't help it. Believe it if you will; if you 
won't, let it alone, Far my part, I very well know 
what I faw, It was in the Wild iſland, in our voy- 
age to the holy bottle: I tell you the time and place 3; 
what would you have more? I would have you call 
to mind the ſtrength of the ancient giants, that un- 
dertook to lay the high mountain Pelion on the top 
of Offa, and ſet among thoſe the ſhady Olympus, to 
daſh out the gods brains, unneſtle them, and ſcour 
their heavenly lodgings. Their's was no ſmall ſtrength, 
you may well think; and yet they were nothing but 
Chitterlings from the waſte downwards, or at oat, 
ſerpents, not to tell a lye for the matter. 

The ſerpent that tempted Eve too was of the chit- 
terling kind; and yet it is recorded of him, that he 
was more ſubtle than any beaſt of the field, Even ſo 
are Chitterlings. Nay, to this very hour they hold 
in ſome univerſities, that this ſame tempter was the 
Chitterling call'd Ithyphallus, into which CO 

orm' 
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form'd bawdy Priapus, arch- ſeducer of females (1) ln 
paradiſe; that is, a garden in Greek. 

Pray now tell me, Who can tell but that the 
Switzers, now ſo bold and warlike, were formerly 
Chitterlings ? For my part, I would not take my oath 
to the contrary, The Himantopodes, a nation very 
famous in Ethiopia, according to Pliny's deſcription, 
are Chitterlings, and nothing elſe. If all this will 
not ſatisfy your worſhips, or remove your incredy- 
lity, I would have you forthwith (1 mean drinking 
firſt, that nothing be done Trafhly) viſit Luſignan, 
Parthenay, Vouant, Mervant, and Ponzauges in 
P6ifton, There you will find a cloud of witneſſes, 
not of your affidavit- men of the right ſtamp, but 
credible, time out of mind, that will take their cor- 
poral oath, on Rigome's (2) knuckle-bone, that, 
Meluſma their founder, or foundreſs, Which you 
pleaſe, was woman from the head to the (3) prick- 
purſe, and thence downwards was a ſerpentine chit- 
rerling, or, if youll have it otherwiſe, a chitter- 
lingdiz*d ſerpent. She mevertheleſs had a genteel and 
noble gait, imitated to this very day by your hop» 
merchants of Britanny, in their paſpie and country 
dances. | | 
What do you think was the cauſe of Erichthoni- 
us's being the firſt inventor of coaches, litters, and 
<hariots? Nothing but becauſe Vulcan had begot 
im with chitterlingdiz'd legs; which to hide, he 
thoſe to ride in a litter, rather than on horſeback: 
for Chitterlings were not yet in eſteem at that 
time. * 8 


(.) In paradiſe, that is, a garden in greek] Read, 
In paradiſe as the Greeks call it, but garden in french. 
I 2) Knuckle-bone] Read, right arm. 

(3) Prick-purſe] Aux bourlavits, 


(4) The 
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(4) The Scythian nymph Ora was likewiſe half 
woman, and half chitterling; and yet ſeem'd ſo 
beautiful to Jupiter, that nothing could ſerve him 
but he muſt give her a touch of his godſhip's kind» 
neſs; and accordingly he had a brave boy by her, 
call'd Colaxes: and therefore, I would have you 
leave off ſhaking your empty noddles at this, as if 
it were a ſtory, and n believe that wn is 
truer than a Wwe | 


s i te btn K 8 RY 
CHAP. XXXIX. 


How friar John join'd with the cooks to 
febt the Chitterlings. | 


Riar John 3 theſe furious Chitterlings 

thus boldly march up, ſaid to Pantagruel; 
Here will be a rare battle of hobby - horſes, a pretty 
kind of puppet-ſhow fight, for ought 1 ſee. Oh 
what mighty honour and wonderful glory will at- 
tend our victory! I would have you only be a bare 
ſpectator of this fight, and for any thing elſe leave 
me and my men to deal with them. What men? 
ſaid Pantagrusl. Matter of breviary, reply d friar 
John. How came Potiphar, who was head cook 
of Pharoah's kitchens, he that bought joſeph, and 
whom the ſaid Joſeph might have made »a cuckold, 
if he had not been a Nun; how ae 1 ſay, 


(4) The Scythian nymph — - „Ceres He- 
rodotus, in the g of his fourth, book, ſpeaks. of 
one Colaxais, ſon of Jupiter, and immediately after 


(tells a ſtory of a Scythian-nymph,, Rur; a woman and 
half ſerpent, who lay with Hercules. Rabelais, writing 


by memory, has confounded and akter'd theſe two fables. 


to 
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to be made general of all the horſe in the kingdom 
of Egypt ? Why was Nabuzardan, king Nebuchad- 
nezzar's head-cook, choſen, to the excluſion of all 
other captains, to befiege and "deſtroy Jeruſalem ? 
1 hear you, reply'd Pantagruel, By St, Chriſto- 
pher's whiſkers, ſaid friar John, I dare lay a wa- 
ger that it was becauſe they had formerly engaged 
chitterlings, or men as little valu'd; whom to rout, 
conquer, and deſtroy, cooks are, without compari- 
ſon, more fit than cuiraſſiers and gens d' armes arm'd 
at all points, or all the horſe and foot in the world. 

You put me in mind, ſaid Pantagruel, of what 
s written amongſt the facetious and merry ſayings 
of Cicero. During the more than civil wars between 
Cæſar and Pompey, tho? he was much courted by 
the firſt; he naturally lean'd more to the ſide of the 
latter. Now one day, hearing that the Pompeians 
in a certain rencontre had loſt a great many men, 
he took a fancy to viſit their camp. There he per- 
ceiv'd little ſtrength, leſs courage, but much diſor- 
der. From that time, foreſeeing that things would 
go ill with them, as it ſince happen'd, he began to 
banter now one and then another, and be very free 
of his cutting jeſts : ſo ſome of Pompey's captains 
playing the good fellows, to ſhew their aſſurance, 
told him, Do you fee how many (1) eagles we have 
yet? (They were then the deviſe of the Romans in 
war). They might be of uſe to you, reply"d Cicero, 
if you had to do with magpies. A 

Thus ſeeing we are to fight Chitterlings, purſued 
Pantagruel, you 'infer | thence that it is a culinary 
war, and have a mind to join with the cooks, 
Well, do as you pleaſe, I'll ſtay here in the mean 
time, and wait for the event (2) of the battel. 


(r) See Plutarch's apophthegms. 
(2) Of the battel] Read, of theſe rhodomontades, 
de ces fanfares, 
Friar 


d by 
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tades, 


Friar 
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\ Friar John went that very moment imong the 


ſutlers into the cvoks tents, and told them in a 
pleaſing manner; I muſt ſee you'crown'd with ho- 
nour and triumph this day, my lads: to ybur arms 
are reſerv*d ſuch atchievements, as never yet were 
perform'd within the memory of man, Odd's belly, 


do they make nothing of the valiant cooks ? let us 
go fight yonder fornicating chitterlings ! I'll be your 
captain, But firſt let's drink, boys---come on- 
let us be of good cheer. Noble captain, returned 
the kitchen tribe, this was ſpoken like 'yourſelf ; 


bravely offer" d: hurza! we are all at your excel 


lency's command, and will live and die by you, 
Live, live, faid friar John, a God's name: but die 
by no means. That's the chitterlings lot; th 
ſnall have their belly full on't : come on then, 

us put ourſelves in order; Nabuzardan's the word. 


HOISTS ESHIOreeINDS 


np. M. mat bro? 


How ra John fitted up the ſow 3 ai of 


the valiant cooks that went into ĩt. 


HEN, by friar John? s order, the engineers 
and their work-men fitted -up- the great ſow 
that was in the ſhip Leathern- bottle. It was a won- 
derful machine, ſo contriv'd, that by means of large 
engines that, were round abound it in rows, it threw 
forked. iron bars, and four - ſquare ſteel bolts; and 


in its hold two hundred men at leaſt could eaſily 


fight, and be ſhelter d. It was made after the mo- 
del of the ſow of Riole, by the means of which 
Vor, IV. M Bergerac 
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Bergerac was retaken from the Engliſh in the reign 
of (1) Charles the ſixth, 

| Here are the names of the noble and valiant cooks 
who went P as che Greeks did into the 
Trojao. horte. 


Sour fawce, 1 
Sweet meat. 
Greedy gut. 


Liquoriſh chops. 
Sows'd pork. 


Pick fowl. 


HFog's haſlet. 
Chopt phiz, 
8 Gallimauirey, 


All theſe noble cooks, in their coat of arms, did 
bear, in a field gules, a Jarding-pin vert, chary'd 
with a chevron argent. | 


Lard, hogs lard, ' Pick lard. 
Nibble lard, Save lard, 
Eilch lard, - "Ny _ Snatch lard, 
Fat lard, _ _ , Gnaw lard, 
r Scrape lard. 
Top lard. , Chew lard, 


() Charles Vith]! Rabelais miſtakes, It was in 

es Vth's reign, in the year 1378, two years before 

that RE $ death, Froiffart, vol, 2. c. 2. on that 

Ils envoyerent querir à ia Riolle un grant engin, 

qu'on n appelle truie, c. They ſeat to Riolle ſor a huge 

machine, call'd a ſow, which — ſo contri vd as to caſt 

prodigious ſtones, and cou d eaſily ſhelter a hundred men 
at arms, in their nr to attack the town. 

(2) Gail- 


— 


Fs 9 5 


arg d 
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(2) Gaillard (by ſyncope) born near Rambou- 

ilet. The ſaid culinary doctot's name was Gail 

lardlardon, in the ſame manner as you uſe to ſay. 


idolatrous for ĩdololatrous. i 
Stiff lard. | Dainty lard, 
Watch lard, . 7” Freſh lade. 
Sweet lard, Leal Ruſty larld. 

Eat lard, . > Waſte lard, 

Snap lard. _ | Ogle lard, 

Catch lard, ; Weigh lard. 

Cut lard. Anti + Gulch lard. it ; 
Mince large. Eye lard, w 


Names unknown among the (3) Marranes and 
Jews, | bale , a 


e aa 
pick ſallad. Miuſtard ſawee. 
Broil raſhef, 7 Clare fawee 
Cony Kin. © Swill broth ON 
Dainty chops, W N 
Pye wright, , , Kitchin tuff, ONS 
Pudding pan. _ Vetuice, * d 
Save dripping. Salt gullet,' 

Water creeſe. * Snail dreſſer. 

Scrape turnip. | Soup monger. 

Trivet. Browis bellxf 
Monſieur ragouſt. Cine pichen 
Crack pipkin. Suck gravy. 
Scrape pot. Matcaroon. 
Porridge pot. Skewer maker, | 


12) Gaillard] Read Gaillardon, as tis in Rabelais : 
elſe the ſyncope ſhould be aporope; for his true name 
was Gaillardlardon, as appears in the next line, 46 

(3) Marranes, &c.] Who abominate bacon, and all 
forts of lardings, ab 


M 2 Smell- 
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Smell-ſmocc; he was afterwards taken from the 

kitchen, and remov'd to chamber - practice, for the 

ſervice of the noble (4) cardinal Hunt- veniſon. 


Rot roaſt. Fleſh ſmith. 
Diſhclout, _, | Cram gut, 
Save ſewet. Tuzzymuſſy. 
Fire fumbler. Jacket liner. 
Pillicock. Rita Guzzle drink, 
Long tool. Fox tail, 
Prick pride, . Fly flap, 
Prick madam, . Old grizzle, 
Pricket. : Ruff belly, 
Hog's gullet, Saffron ſawce, 
Sirloin. Strutting tom, 
Spit mutton, _ S$Slaſt'd ſnout, 
Fritter fryer, Smutty face, 


(5) Mondam, that firſt invented madam's ſawce, 


and for that diſcovery, was thus call'd in the 
Scotch-French dialect. | 


Loblolly, © Gully guts, 
Slabber chops. Rinſe pot, 
Scum pot, _ Drinkſpiller. 


(4) Cardinal Hunt - veniſon] In Rabelais, Cardinal 
Je Veneur. John le Veneur Carrouges, biſhop of Li- 
ſieux, made cardinal at Marſeilles by pope Clement VII, 
in 1533. He was ſuch a lover of partridge, that he 
Had em kept all the. year. round at his country-houſe. 

(5) Mondam, c.] Our author ridicules the Scotch 

ronunciation of the French tongue, which Brantome 
ikewiſe ſays is perfect jargon in the mouth of a Scotch- 
man, whoſe natural ſpeech is in jtſelf rurale, barbare, 
malſonnante, and malſeante, See dam, illuſt. of Bran- 
tome diſc, 3. Before in I. 2, c. 9. Saint Treignan 
Joutys vcus d Eſcouſſ. qu j ay failly a entendre. 


Sloven 


ſawce, 


in the 
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Sloven, . Wen 
Sally. Pitcher. Ooodman gooſecap. 
Wafer-monger, , Munch turnip, 

Snap gobbet. Pudding-Bag. 
Scurvy phiz, , ,_ Pig-ſticker, n 


Robert: he invented Robert's ſawce, fo _ and 
neceſſary for roaſted conies, ducks, freſh pork, 
poach'd eggs, FR and a. thouſand cn ſuch 


diſhes, 

Cold eel. gnome) | Thick brawn, 
Thornback. neee 
Gurnard, 1. .. Mouldy cruſt, 
Grumbling gut- | Haſty, 
Alms-ſcrips '- Red herring, 
Taſte all. Cheeſecake, 
Scrap merchant, - Big ſnout. 

Belly timberman. Lick-finger. 
Haſhee. > 10t Hie elt; 

Frig palate. Sawee- bx. 
Powdering-tubz. All fours. 

Fr yingpan. | £40 - Whimwham; - / 
Man of dough». _ Baſte - roaſt. 
Sawee - doctor. | . Gaping hoyden. 
Waſte butter, . Calf*s pluck. -. 


Shitbreech, Leather breeches. 


All theſe noble cooks went into the ſow, merry, 
cheery, hale, briſk, old dogs at miſchief, and ready 
to fight ſtoutly. Friar John, ever and anon waving 
his huge ſcimitar, brought up the rear, and double- 


lock'd the doors on the inſide, 
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„eee eee HOGS IS 
EAA P. XII. 


Bow Pantagruel droke the chitterlings at 


HE chitterlings advang'd fo. near, that Pan- 

tagruel perceiv'd that they ſtretehed their 
arms, and already began to charge their lances; 
which — him to ſend Gymnaſt to know what 
they meant, and why they thus, without the leaſt 
provocation, came to fall upon their old 
friends, who had neither ſaid nor. done the leaſt 


ill thing to them. Gymnaſt being advanced near 


their front, bow'd very low, and ſaid to them as 
loud as ever he could: We are friends, we | are 


friends; all, all of us your friends, yours, and at 


your command; we are for carnival, your old 
conſederate. Some have fince told me, that he 
miſtook, and ſaid (1) cavernal inſtead: of carnival, 
Whatever it was, the word was no ſooner aut of 
his mouth, but a huge wild ſquob ſaufage, Rarting 
out of the front of their main body, would have 
grip'd him by the collar, By the helmet of Mars, 
ſaid Gymanatt, PH fwallow thee ; but thou ſhalt on- 
ly come in in chips and ſlices; for, big as thou art, 
thou could'ſt never come in whole, This ſpoke, 
he lags out his truſty ford; kiſs-mine-arſe, (ſo he 
* it) with both his fifts, and cut the ſauſage in 


(1) Cavernal inftead of Carnival] Gymnaft had ſaid, 
after the manner of the Gaſcoons, Gradimars, inſtead 
2 4 — 3 which provok'd the chitterlings wrath : 

agin'd he did it og. purpoſe to affront their 
kd | 21 Mardigras (which here means our ſhrove 
tueſday, or rather all the whole carnival.) 


twan. 
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twain, Bleſs me, how fat the fout thief- was ! It 
puts. me in mind af the huge: bull of Berne that 
was ſhin at Marignan, when the drupken Switzers 
were fo mawÞPd there. Believe me, it had little 
leſs than four inches bard en its paunch. & 3a? 
The ſauſage's job being done, a crowd of others 
few upon Gymnaſt, and had moſt ſcurvily dragg d 
him down, wehen Pantagruel, with his men, came 
up to his relieſl. Thew began the martial ſray, 
higledy pigledy. Mawl-chitterling did mawl chit- 
terlings ; Cut-pudding did cut puddings; Panta- 
gruel did (2) break the chitterlings at the knees 
friar John play'd at leaſt in fight within his ſow, 
viewing and obſerving all things; when the patty- 
pans, that lay in ambuſcado, moſt furiouſly ſallied 
out upon Pantagruel. 

- Friar John, who lay ſnug all this while, by that 
time perceiving the rout and hutly-burly, ſet open 
the doors of his fow; and fallied out with his merry 


_greeks, ſome of them arm' d with iron ſpits, others 


with andirons, racks, fire-fhoveh, frying pans, ket» 
tes, gridirans, aven-ſorks, tongs, dxippiag-pans, 
brooms, iron pots, martars, peſtles, all in battle 
array like fo many houſe-breakers, holla wing and 
roaring out all together moſt frightiully, Nabuzar- 
dan, Nabuzardan, Nabuzardan, Thus ſhouting and 
booting they fought like dragons, and eharg'd thro" 
the patty-pans and ſaufages, The chitterlings per- 
ceiving this freſh reinforcement, and that the others 
would be too hard for em, betook themſelves to 


(2) Break the chitterlings at the knees] A proverbiat 
expreſſion for attempting impaſſibilities; as is that of 
breakin chixterlings by. mere ſtrength of arm. Ama- 
dig, J. L 6-53. © The gods have permitted the death 
Dos your brother. They have rs my father; 
© they are pleaſed to fruſtrate your deſigns, and favoup 
© his; and you are for breaking the cel at your knees.“ 

I M4 their 
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their heels, ſcampering off with full ſpeed, as if the 
devil had been come for them. Friar John, with 
an iron crow, knock d em down as faſt as hops: 
his men too were not ſparing on their ſide, 0 
what a woeful fight it was! the field was all over 
ſtrow'd with heaps of dead or wounded chitter- 
tings; and hiſtory relates, that had not heaven 
had a hand in it, the chitterling tribe had been to- 
tally routed out of the world, by the culinary 
champions, But there happened a wonderful thing; 
you may believe as little or as much of it as you 
pleaſe. 5% 14 
From the north flew towards us a huge, fat; 
thick, grizzly ſwine, with long and large wings, like 
thoſe of a windmill ; (3) its plumes: red crimſon; 
like thoſe of a phenicoptere (which in Languedoc 
they call flaman z) its eyes were red, and flaming 
like a carbuncle; its ears green like a praſin eme- 
rald; its teeth like a topaz; its tail long and black 
nke jet; its feet white, diaphonous, and tranſpa. 
rent like a diamond, ſomewhat broad, and of the 
ſplay kind, like thoſe of geeſe, and as (4) queen 
Dick's us'd to be at Tholouſe in the days of yore. 
About its neck it wore a gold collar, round which 
were ſome ionian characters, whereof I could pick 
| | 


(3) Its plumes red crimſon] If, as ſome imagine, 
the chitterlings of this chapter are the Swiſſers at the 
dattle of Marignan, this phenicoptere may mean the 
cardinal of Sion; and the muſtard, which he laid ts 
their wounds, may be the gold with which he pacified 
them, 
(4) Queen Dick] La Royne Pedaucque, Pie d' oje: 
Gooſe-foot, At Toulouſe there's a bridge call'd queen 
Pedauque's bridge, Menage ſays, that the ſtatue of 
that queen, with gooſe feet, is to be ſeen at Dijon in 
rch of St. Benigne's church, and at Nevers in the ca- 
thedral church there; and he aſſerts, that ſhe was call'd 
Pedauque, becauſe of her ſplay-footedneſs, ” 
) out 
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out but two words, "BYE AGENT : hogteaching! 
Minerva. 

The ſky was RR din at Gat monſters 
appearance, it chang'd fo mightily for the worſe, 
that we were all amaz d at it. As ſoon as the chit- 
terlings perceiv'd the flying hog,” down they all 
threw their weapons, and fell on their knees, lift- 
ing up their hands, join'd together, without ſpeak- 
ing one word, in à poſture of adoration, © Friar 
John, and his party, kept on -mincing,” felling, 
braining, mangling, and ſpitting the chitterlings 
like mad: but Pantagruel founded a retreat, and all 
hoſtility ceas'd, 

The monſter having ſeveral times hovered back. 
wards and forwards between the two armies, with 
a tail-ſhot voided above twenty- ſeven butts of mu- 
ſtard on the ground; then flew away through the 
air, crying all . — Carnival, 2 car 
_ 


Orr Rrrrererereerenens 


CH A p. XIII. 


How Pantagruel held a treaty with Niph- 
leſeth, queen of the chinerling. 


HE monſter being out of ſight, and the two 
armies remaining filent, Pantagruel demand- 

ed a parly with the lady Niphleſeth, queen of the 
chitterlings, Who was (1) in her chariot by the ſtand - 
ards; and it was eaſily granted. The queen alight- 
ed, courteouſly |  fereived Pantagruel, and was glad 
5 to 


* (1) In her chalet] In chap. . it is ſaid, that E- 
rickthonius firft brought into uſe coaches and liters to | 
ide 
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to. fee him. 'Pantagreet complain'd to her of this, 
breach of peace : but ſhe civilly made her -excuſe, 
telling him, that a falſe information had cauſed all 
this, miſchief; her ſpies, having bropght her word, 
that Shrovetide,, their mortal foe, was landed, and 
ſpent, his n ip , the au of phyſe- 
teres. 

She therefave imtreated hun to pardon them theit 
offence 3 telling him, that fig-reverence was ſooner 
ſound in chitterlings than gall; and offering, for 
herſelf, and all her ſueceſſors, to bold of him, and 
| his, the whole. iſland and country ; to obey him in 
all his commands, be friends to his friends, and 
foes to his foes ; and alſo. w ſent every year, as an 
acknowledgment of their homage, a wibute of fe- 
venty- eight thouſagd royal chitterlings, to ferve him 
at his fürſt courſe ot table, (3) ſm months. in the 
year; which, was punRtyally- perform d. For, the 
next day, ſhe ſent the aforeſaid quantity of royal 
chitterlings to the good Gargantua, under the con- 
duct of young Niphleſeth, infanta of the iſland. - | 

The good Gargantua made a preſent of them to 
the great king of Paris. But by change of air, 
and for want of. muſtard, (the natural balſam and 
reſtorer of chitterlings) moſt of them died. By the 
great king's particular grant, they were buried in 
heaps in a part of Paris, to this day call'd, La rue 
pavee ons; the ſtreet EY with 8 


hide the oelinsſs of his legs; which is taken from Ser- 
vius, on theſe verſes of the — of the georg cs: 


Primus Erichthonius currus & quatuor auſus 
Jungere equos, rapidiſque rotis inſiſtere victor. 


1 was with the ſame view that Niphleſeth choſe to ap- 
year in her chariot. 


(2) Six. months in the year Chitterlings are not 
n ove fix . the — at moſt. liog 
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At the reque& of the ladies of his eburt, 
young Niphleſeth was preſerv'd, honourably us'd, 
and ſince that married to heart's content; and was 
ee hai, many children, for which heaven be 

is'd, 

Pantagruel civilly thank'd the queen, forgave all 
offences, refus'd the offer ſhe had made of her 
country, 2 her (3) a pretty little knife. Af- 
ter that he afk*d her feveral nice queſtions concern- 


ing the apparition cf that flying hog. She anſwer'd, 


that it was the idea of carnival, their tutelary god 
in time of war, firſt founder, and original of all 
the chitterling race: for which reafon he reſembled 
23 hog; for chitterlinga drew their extraction from 
hogs 


Pantagruel aſking to what purpoſe, and curative 
indication, he had voided fo much muſtard on the 
earth ? the queen reply'd, that (4) muſtard was 
their ſang-real, and celeſtial balſam, of which lay- 
ing but a little in the wounds of the fallen chitter- 
lings, in a very ſhort time the wounded were heal- 
ed, and the dead, reſtor d to life, Pantagruel held 
no further diſcourſe with the queen, but retir'd 
4 ſhip-board, The like did all the bon companions, 


(3) Gave her a pretty little knife] As they do the 
ſavages of America, 'Theſe knives are call'd parguois 
corruptly far pragois, being made at Prague in Bohemia. 
To confirm this. etymology of the word, m. du Chat 
quotes Buſbequius's embaſſy to Turky, Ante me, ſays 
he, proxims pedites aliquot ambulabant: horum unus 
veluti anſatus ſubnixis nudis brachiis ingrediebatur, quo- 
rum utrumque ſupra cubitum cultello (quod genus nos 
Pragenſes uocamus) transfinum habebat, 

(4) Muſtard, &c.] Hemy V, king of England, was 
wont to ſay in the ſame ſenſe, that war without fire 
was not worth a ruſh, any more than ſauſages without 
muſtard, . See J. Juvenal des Urſin's hiſt, on ch. vi. on 
the year 1420, 

M 6 with 


| 
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with their implements of deſtruction, and their huge 
ſow, 


CHAP. XLIII. 


How Pantagruel went into the iſland of 
Ruach. 


Vo days after, we arrived at the ifland of 
| Ruach ; and I ſwear to you by the celeſtial 
hen and chickens, that I found the way of living 
of the people ſo ſtrange and wonderful, that I can't 
for the heart's blood of me half tell it you. They 
hve on nothing but wind, eat nothing but wind, 
and drink nothing but wind, They have no other 
houſes but weather-cocks, They ſow no other 
ſeeds but the three ſorts of wind-flowers, rue, and 
herbs that make one break wind to the purpoſe : theſe 
ſcour them off charmingly. The common ſort of peo + 
ple, to feed themſelves, make uſe of feather, paper, or 
linen fans, according to their abilities. As for (1) 
the rich, they live by the means of, windmills, 

| "F 

(T7) The rich live by the means of — Ra- 
helais introduces into the iſle of winds divers ſorts of 
perſons, and even more than one nation. By the com- 
mon ſort of people, who make uſe of fans of various 
kinds, we may underſtand literally, the great number 
of male and female dealers in fans 5 who not only make 
fans for Paris, and all France, but alſo ſend them a- 
broad to England, and other countries. As for the 
rich, who feed on windmills, they are the proprietors 
of ſuch ſort of uſeful country-houſes (explained in the 
Trevoux dictionary under the word uſines) which are 
very frequent about Paris, and bring in a conſiderable 
revenue to the owners, 


Whes 
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When they would have ſome noble treat, the ta- 
bles are ſpread (2) under one or two windmills, 
There they feaſt as merry as beggars, and, during. 
the meal, their whole talk is commonly of the 
goodneſs, excellency, ſalubrity, and rarity of winds ; 
as you, jolly topers, in your cups pliloſophize and 
argue upon wines, The one praiſes the ſouth-eaſt; 
the other the ſouth-weſt : this the weſt and by ſouth, 
and this the eaſt and by north: another the weſt, 
and another the eaſt ? and ſo of the reſt, As for 
lovers, and amorovs ſparks, no gale for them like a 
ſmock-gale. For the ſick they uſe bellows, as we uſe 
clyſters among us. | 

Oh ! (ſaid to me a little diminutive ſwoln bub. 
ble) that I had now but a bladder full of that ſame 
Languedoc wind which they call cierce. (3) 
The famous phyſician Scurron, paſſing one day 
by this country, was telling us, that it is ſo 
ſtrong, that it will make nothing of overturning 
a loaded waggon. Oh! what good would it not 


South-France they make uſe of large fans, which are 
hung to the cieling, and are wav 'd to and fro by a ſer- 
vant to cool the rooms, particularly at meals. 

(3) The famous phyfician Scurron] His name was 
Schyron ; witneſs the inſeription over the gate of the 
anatomy-theatre at Montpellier, built by K. Henry II. 
Curantibus Johanne Schyronio, Antonio Saporta, Gu- 


(2) Under one or two windmills] In Italy and | | 


lielmo Rondeletio, & J. Bocatio, 1556. See Teiſſier's 


additions to G. Rondelet's elogium. Schyron was coun- 
ſellor of the king, royal profeſſor, and chancellor of 
the univerſity of Montpellier, and dy'd oy old in the 
aforeſaid year 15 56, after he had made a figure among 
the learned from the year 1530, See the hiſt, of the 
univ. of Montpellier, writ in Latin by J. Stephen Stro- 
ATI and printed in 16, at Nuremberg, anno 
162 5, 3 | | 
do 
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do my (4) oedipodic' leg. The biggeſt are not the 
beſt : but, ſaid Panurge, rather would I had here 
a large butt of that ſame good Languedoc wing 
that grows at Mirevoux, Camnteperdrix, and Fron- 
tignan. 0 | ba 
1 ſaw a good likely ſort of a man there, much re- 
ſembling Ventroſe, tearing and fuming in a grievous 
fret, with a tall burly groom. and a pimping little 
page of his, laying them on, like the devil, with 
a buſkin, - Not knowing the cauſe. of his anger, at 
firſt I thought that alt this Was by the doctor's ad- 
vice, as being a thing very, healthy to the maſter to 
be in a paſſion, and to his man ta. be bang'd for't. 
But at laſt-I heard him taxing his man with ſtealing 
from him, like a rogue as he was, the better half 
of a large leathern bag of an excellent (5) ſouth- 
erly wind, which. he had laid up, like 
a hidden reſerve, (6) againſt the cold weather, 
They neither exonerate, dung, piſs, nor ſpit in 
that iſland ; but, ta make amends, they belch, fizale, 
funk, and give tail-ſhots in abundance, They are 
troubled with all manner of diſtempers ; and, indeed, 


(4) Oedipodic leg] Lame or gouty leg, from bd, 
tumeo, & e, pes. See Robertſon's lexicon, Cotgrave 
ſays, oidema is a painleſs ſwelling only; but Robertſon, 
tumor quilibet, & ſpecial, tumor ex pituita, | 
(5) Southerly wind] Read, ſouth-weſt, Vent buar- 

n in Rabelais. NY 

(6) Againſt the cold weather] Read, againſt the ſul- 
try hot weather, not cold weather, Arriere-ſaiſon 
means autumn, vintage, or harveſt-time, In Lower 
Languedoc they call garbin a certain cook breeze of wind, 

v which freſhens up in that country about noon, in autumn. 
It comes very ſeaſonably for the harveſters and vintagers, 
who, without it, would never be able to endure the ex- 
ceſſive heats of that ſeaſon, Which makes the author 
ſay, that he had carefully laid it up comme une viande 
rare, as a tid- bit. 


al 


5 on 
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all diſterapers are ' engender'd and proceed from ven- 
toſities, as Hippocrates demonſtrates, lib, de flatibus, 


But tho moſt epidemigal among them is the wind- 
cholic. The remedies which they uſe are large bliſ-- 
ters, whereby they void ſtore of windinefs. They 
all die of dropfies and tympanies; the men farting, 
2nd the women fizaling: ſo that their ſoul takes hey 
kave at the hack door, 

Some time after, walking in the iſland, we met 
three hair-brain'd airy fellows, who feem'd mightily 
puffed up, and went to take their paſtime, and view 


the (7) pluvers, who live: on the fame diet as thems 


ſelves, and abound in theifland, Lobſerv'd, that as 
you true tapers; when you: travel, carry flaſks, lea» 
thern bottles, and ſmalk runlets. along with. you, ſo 
each: of them had at his girdle a pretty little pair of 
bellows, If they happen d to want wind, by the 
help of thoſe pretty bellows they immediately drew 
ſome freſh and cool, by attraction and reciprocal ex. 
pulfion : for, as you well know, wind, eſſentially 
defin'd, is nothing but fluctuating and agitated air, 

Awhile after we were commanded, in the king's 
name, not to receive, for three hours, any man or 
woman of the country on board our ſhips.; ſome ha- 
ving ſtole from him à (8) rouſing fart, of the — — 


7) The pluvers, or plovers, &c.} The gad novel of 
the heptameron: You live then upon faith and hope, 
as the plover does upon wind ? You are very eaſy to main- 
tain, and are ſubſiſted at a cheap rate. This is a vulgar 
error of the plovers living on wind. See Belon, I. 5, e. 
18, of his ornithologia. | | 

(8) A rouſing fart} Une veze does not mean a fart, 
much lefs a rouſing one: it fometimes ſignifies a fizzle, 
but even that is but the ſecondary meaning of the word 
veze 3 whoſe — — — ſo it muſt certainly 
be underſtood here) is a borracho ; a great leather bottle, 
er budget, like a. bottle, made commonly of a — 
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dividual wind which old goodman Æolus, the ſnorer, 
gave Ulyſſes to conduct his ſhip, whenever it ſhould 
happen to be becalm d. Which fart the king kept re. 


v ligiouſly, like another ſangreal, and perform'd a 


world of wonderful cures with it, in many dange- 
rous diſeaſes, letting looſe, and diftributing to the pa- 
tient only as much of it as might frame a virginat 
fart; which is, if you muſt know, what our 
ſanRimonials, alias nuns, in their dialect, call (9) 
ringing backwards, . | 


Kin, and uſed for the conveying of wine, oil, &c. thro' 
places which cannot be paſs'd by carts. The French 
call em outres, from the antiquated Latin word utris (a 
bladder blown) as that comes from uterus, the paunch; 
The borracha (for that's the true Spaniſh word, borracho 
being a drunkard) when empty falls together like a purſe, 
M. du Chat quotes the following words of the French 
Arioft, canto 44, to confirm this ſenſe of the word veze, 
Et leur bailla Aſtolphe le trouble Aufter a porter dedans le 
cloiſtre uterin, je dy, que dans le ventre de cuyr il leur 
donna enclos de vent, &c, If the reader will ever ſo lit- 
Ye conſider the ſenſe of the whole period, he will ſee 
veze can mean no other than a vas ventoſum, not ventus 
itſelf, Rabelais ſays, on luy (from the king) avoit robbe 
une veze pleine du vent propre, que jadis a Ulyſſes donna 
le bon ronfleur Eolus pour guider ſa nauf eu temps calme, 

(9) Ringing backwards |] The tranſlator, tho' a Freneh- 
man, ſomewhat miſtakes Rabelais's meaning; at leaft, 
I think ſo. Rabelais ſays, les fanctimoniales appellem 
ung pet ſonnet; i. e. the nuns call a fart, ſonnet, Had 
Rabelais ſaid fonner or fonnette, inſtead of ſonnet, it 
might have meant ringing; whether backwards or not, 
is another queſtion, Sonner is to ring, and une ſonnette 
is a little chamber-bell of filver, brafs, c. But ſonnet 
I take to be a diminutive of the word fon (ſound) and 
means a fort of a ſmall, ſtill, ſilent (or, if you will, fi- 
lentiſh) found, Sonnet likewiſe ſignifies à fong, or tune, 
as in Engliſh, I had writ this note before I was apprized 
that m. du Chat had made any on this article ; but * 
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_ How a ſmall rain lays a high wind. 
(9) Antagruel commended their government and way 
of living, and ſaid to their hypenemian mayor; 
als If you approve Epicurus's opinion, placing the ſum- 
MM mum bonum in-pleaſure (I mean pleaſure that's eaſy 
1* and free from toil) 1 eſteem you happy; for your 
ch. food being wind, coſts you. little or. nothing, ſince 
cho you need but blow. True, ſir, returned the mayor; 
re, but alas ! nothing is perfect here below : for too of- 
nch ten, when weare-at table feeding on ſome good bleſſed 
Ze, wind of God, as on celeſtial manna, merry as ſo ma- 
s le ny friars, down-drops on a ſudden ſome ſmall rain, 
eur which lays our wind, and ſo robs. us of it, Thus 
lit many a meal is loſt for want of meat. * 
tee Juſt ſo, quoth Panurge, Jenin Toſs-pot of Quin- 
** quenois, evacuating ſome wine of his oven burning 
"al [urine] on his wife's poſteriors, laid the ill-fum'd 
_. wind that blow d out of their centre, as out of ſome 


"Y magiſterial æolipyle. Here's a kind of a whim on 
aſt, that ſubject, which I made formerly: 


ent | Tel: p 

_ he has done ſo, I'll e*en give it in his own words, ¶ Saincti- 
72 moniales, &c, nonnains, dont le parler meme eſt ſi 
* chaſte, que faiſant ſcrupule d' appeller un pet par ſon 
* nom, elles ne le nomment que ſonnet.] That is, nuns, 
2 whoſe very ſpeech is ſo chafte, that they ſcruple to call 
6. 2 fart by its name; and an eſcape of that nature is never 
a6 mentioned by them any otherwiſe, than by the term of 
"= ſonnet, ATT | 

zed 

nee One 


| 


\ 
4 


| 
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One evening, when Toſs- pot had been at his buts, 
And Joan, his fat ſpquſe, cram'd, with turnips her 


guts, 
Together they pigg'd; nor did drink ſo beſot him, 
But he did what was done when his daddy begot him, 
| Now when, to recruit, he'd fain have been ſnoring, 
| Joan's'badk-door was 'filthily puffmg and roaring : 
Bo, for ſpite, he bepifs'd her, and quickly did find, 
That a ſmall rain lays a very high wind. 


We are alfo plagu'd yearly with a very great cal 
mity, cryd the mayor : for a giant, cad Wideno- 
Krils, who lives in the iſland of Tohu, comes hither 


every fpring to purge, by the advice of dis phyficians ; 


and 5nd Feations us, like fo many a great number 


of windmills, and of bellows allo, at which his m 
waters exceedingly, 

Now this is a ſad mortification to us dere, * 
are fain to faſt over three or four whole lente every 
year for this, befides certain petty Tents, "ember 
weeks, and other oriſon ſtarving tides, And 
have you no remedy for this, aſh'd Pantagruet? By 
the advice of our mezarims, repty'd the mayor, about 
the time that he uſes to give us a viſſt, we garrifon our 
wind mills with goed ftore of cocks and hens, 80 the 
firſt time that the greedy thief ſwallow d them, they had 
like ro have done his bufinefs at once: for they crowd 
and cackled in his ma, and flutter”'d up. and down 
athwart and along in his ſtomach, which threw the 
glutton into a lipothymy cardiac paſſion, and dread- 
ful and dangerous conyulfons, as if. ſome ſerpent 
g. in at his mouth, had been friſking in his ſto- 
mae | 

Here is a comparative, as, altogethey ingongruous 
and impertinent, ery' d fylar John, interrupting them; 
for 1 have formerly heard, that if a ſerpent chance to 


get into a man's ſtomach, it will not do him the leaſt 
Kurt, but will immediately get out, if you do but 


bang 
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hang the patient by the heels, and lay a pan full of 
warm milk near his mouth. You were told this, ſaid 
pantagruel, and ſo were thoſe who gave you this ac- 
count: but none ever ſaw or read of ſuch a cure. 
On the contrary, Hippocrates, in his fifth book of Epi- 
dem. writes, That ſuch a caſe happening in his time, 
ihe patient preſently died of 8 ſpaſm and con vulſion. 

Beſides the cogks and hens, ſaid the mayor, con- 
tinuing his ſtory, all the foxes in the country whip'e 
into Widenoſtrils mouth, poſting after the poultry. 
which made ſuch a ſtir with Reynard at their heels, 
3 fell. into fits each minute of an 


At laſt, by the advice of a (1) baden enchanter, 
at the time of the paroxyſm, he us'd to (2) fles a 
fox, by the way af antidote. and counter poiſon, 
Since that he took better advice, and eaſes himſelf 
with taking a clyſter made with a decoction of wheat 
and barly corng, and of livers of goſlings ; to the firſt 
of which the paultry run, and the foxes. to the. latter, 
Beſides, he ſwallows ſome of your badgers or fox- 
dogs, by the, way of pills and bolus s. This is our 
misfortune. "7 | 

Ceaſe to fear, good people, cry d Pantagrusl, this 
huge WidenoRrils, this fame ſwallower of windmills 
is ho more, Pl! affure you: he dy'd, being ſtiflad and 
choak' d with eating a lump of freſh butter at the 
mouth of a hot oven, by the adviceof his phyſicians, 


(1) Baden enchanter] Ung enchanteus badin (not 
wan only means à juggler, or mountebank quack, 
or tumbler. | 
(i] Flea a fox] This proverhial Non for vomit. 
ing, does admirably well here, in ing of Wide 
noſtrils diſernboguing, the faxas that were got down. to the 
bottom. of his maw. 
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How Pantagruel went afſhoar in the iſland 
07 97 of Pope-figland. 


1E next morning, we arrived at the iſland of 
| Popefigs : formerly a rich and free people, 
call'd the Gaillardets; but now, alas! miſerably 
poor, and (1) under the yoke of the papimen. The 
occaſion of it was this. | 
On a — yearly (2) high holiday, the burger: 
maſter, fyndics and topping rabbies of the Gaillar- 
dets, chanc'd to go into the neighbouring iſland of 


(1) Under the yoke of the papimen] Read Papimanes, 
as in the original, It is a word-compos'd of papa, pope, 
and mania, madneſs. (in Greek;) and means ſuch whoſe 
Jove and zeal for the pope is ſo exceſſive, that it may be 
counted madneſs, Here m. du Chat obſerves, that Spain 
is a true papimany country: therefore, adds he, it is not 
at all unlikely that by the iſland of Pope-figland, ſub- 
ject to the Papimanes, Rabelais means Navarre, after 
that, about the year 1512, Ferdinand the catholic had 
feiſed that kingdom, by virtue of a certain pretended 
bull, which had put it under an interdict for adhering, as 
way pretended, to the council conven'd at Piſa againſt 

pe Julius IId. 3 ; 
© (z) High holiday] Feſtes à doubles baſtons : for that's 

the true reading, according to Rabelais's copy; not ba- 
ſtans, as ſome editions read it, Theſe feſtival; a batons 
are thoſe grand ſolemn holidays, when the chanters of 
the church, the feaft whereof is celebrating, walk pro- 
ceſſionally in their habits of ceremony with their ſtaves, 
(batons) which are a ſort of pilgrims ſtaves, cover'd with 
very thick leaves of ſilver. 


Papimany 
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papimany to ſee the feſtival, and paſs away the time. 
Now one of them having eſpy'd the pope's picture, 
(with the ſight of which, according to a laudable 
cuſtom, the people were bleſs'd on high - offering holi- 
days) made mouths at it, and cry d, A fig for't! as a 
ſign of manifeſt contempt and deriſion. To be re- 
yenged of this affront, the papimen ſome days after, 
without giving the others the leaſt warning, took 
arms, and ſurpriz'd; deſtroy'd, and:ruin'd the whole 
iſland of the Gaillardets; putting the men to the 
ſword, and ſparing none but the women and children; 
and thoſe too only on condition to do what the inha- 
bitants of Milan were condemn'd to, by the emperor 
Frederic Barbaroſfſa, © + x | 
Theſe had-rebell'd againſt him in his abſence, and 
ignominiouſly turned the empreſs out of the city, 
mounting ber (3) a horſeback on a mule call'd (4) 
Thacor, with her breech foremoſt toward the old ja- 
ded mule's head, and her face turn'd-towards the 
erupper. Now Erederic being return'd, .maſter'd 
them, and.caus'd ſo careful a-ſearch to be made, that 
he found out, and. got the famaus mule Thacor, Then 
the hangman, by his order, dap'd a ſig into the mule's 
Jjim-orack, in the preſence of the inſlav'd cits that 
were- brought into the middle of the great market- 
place, and-proelaim'd, in the emperor's.name, with 
trumpets, that whoſoever of them would ſave his 
own life, ſhould publickly pull the fig aut with his 
teeth, and after that put it. in again in the very indi- 
vidual cranny whence he had draw'd it, without 


3) A horſeback, &c. ] This infamous puniſhment is 
till inflicted in Germany, on profeſs d proſtitutes, 
(4) Thacor] A ſcab or pile in the fundament, Cotgrave 


ſays ; but, according to the Cambridge dictionary, it 


means the fundament itſelf. See under the word anus. 
The Hebrew word is tachor, not thacor ; for the He- 
brews have two ſorts of T's, a T Gmple, and a Th. 
With the firſt of theſe Tachor.is ſpelt, eo 


uſing 
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uſing his hands; and that whoever refus d to do this, 
ſhould -prefently wing for't, und die in his ſhoes, 
Some ſturdy fools, fanding upon their pundiho, 
choſe homourably to be hang d, rather than ſubmit to 
fo ſhameful and abominable a: diſgrace; and others, 
leſs nice in point of ceremony, took heart of grace, 
and ev'n reſolv d to have at the fig, and a fig fore, 
rather than make a wotle figure with a hempen col. 
lar, and die in the air, at ſo mort warning : accord. 
ingly when they had neatly pick d ont che fig with 
their teeth from old Thacor's fratch-blarch, they 
plainly how's it the MEIN ſaying, Ecco 10 10 
(behold the fig.) | 

By the ſame ignominy the reſt 'of theſe poor di- 
- ſtreſs d Gaillardets fav'd their bacon, becoming tri- 
butaries and flaves ; and the name of Pope-figs was 
given them, becauſe they faid; A fig for the pope's 
image. Since this, the poot voretehes never proſper- 
ed, but every year the devil was at their doors, and 
they were plagu*'d with ail, ftorms, famine, and all 
manner of woes, as an everlaſting puniſtunent for the 
fan of their anceſtors and relations. Perceiving the 
miſery and calamity of that generation, we did" not 
care to go further up into the cyuntry 5 contenting 
ourſelves with going into a little chapel near the ha- 
ven, to take ſome holy water, It was dilapidated 
and ruin'd, wanting alſo a cover (like St. Peter at 
Rome). When we werein, as we dipp'd our fingers 
in the ſanctify d ciſtern, we ſpy d in the middle of 
that holy pickle a fellow muffied up with ſtoles all un- 
der water, like a diving duck, except the tip of his 
ſnout to draw his breath, About him ſtood three 
prieſts, true ſhavelings, clean ſhorn and pol d, who 
were muttering ſtrange words to the devils out of a 
conjuring book. 

Pantagruel was not a little amaz d at this, and, in- 
quiring what kind of ſport theſe were at, was told, 


that, for three years laſt paſt the plague had ſo 2 
ully 
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fully rag'd in the iftand, that the better half of it had 
been utterly depopulated, and the lands lay fallow 
and unoccupied, Now the mortality being over, 
this fame fellow, who was crept into the holy tab, ha- 
ving (5) a large piece of ground, chanc'd to be ſow- 
ing it with white winter wheat, at the very minute 
of an hour that a Kind of a filly facing devil, who 
could not yet write or read, or hail and thunder, un- 
jeſs it were on parſly or colworts, had got leave of 
his maſter Lecifer do go into this iſland of Pope figs, 
where the devil were very familiar with the men and 
women, and often went to rake their paſtime, ' 
This ſame devil being got thither, directed his diſ- 
courſe to the hufband- man, nd Nd him what he 
was doing, The poor man told him, that he was : 
ſowing the ground with corn, to help him to ſubſiſt 
the next year. Ay, dut the ground is none of thine, 
mr. plough.jobber, cry d the devil, but mine: for 
fince the titne that you meck'd the pope, all this land 
has been proſerib'd, adqudg'd, and abandon'd to us. 
However, to ſow corn is not my province : therefore 
I will give thee leave to ſo the field; that is to ſay, 
provided we ſhare the profit, 1 will, reply'd the 
farmer, I mean, ſaid the devil, that of what the 
ind ſhall bear, two lots ſhall be made, one of what 
ſhall grow above ground, the other of what ſhall be 
coyer*'d with earth: the right of chuſing belongs to 
me; for I am a devil of noble and ancient race; thou 


(5) A large piece of ground] In the original, it is not 
only —— don (a large piece of ground) but re- 
ſtile alſo, which mr. Motteux leaves out. Champ reſtile 
means ground that is ſow d and bears fruit year; the 
fame as the Latin reſtibilis, from whence the French bor- 
row it, Some editions, the publiſhers whereof not 
knowing what reftile meant, have it, ridiculouſly, ſterile. 
Theſe obſervations, tho* purely grammatical, may be of 
"ſe, to ſuch gentlemen as are poſleſs'd of thoſe erroneous 
deltions of Rabelais in French, 
art 


4 
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art a baſe clown. I- therefore chuſe what ſhall lie un- 
der ground, take thou 'what ſhall be above, When 
doſt thou reckon to reap, hah.? About the middle of 
July, quoth the farmer. Well, ſaid, the devil; I'll 
not fail thee then: in the mean time, ſlave as thou 
oughteſt. Work, clown, work; 1 am going. to 
tempt to the pleaſing ſin of whoring, (6) the nuns of 
dryfart, the ſham-ſaints of the cowl,. and the glutton- 
iſh crew: Lam more than ſure of theſe. They need 
but meet, and the job's done: true fire and tinder, 
n m NIRO 
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How a junior devil was fool'd' by a hf 
band-· man of Pope - figland. 


| 
the middle of July, the devil came to the place 
aforeſaid, with all his crew at his heels, a whole 
choir of the younger fry of hell; and having met the 
farmer, ſaid to him; Well, clod-pate, how haſt 
thou done, ſince 1 went Tho and I muſt now ſhare 
the concern. Ay, maſter devil, quoth the clown, 
tis but reaſon we ſnould. Then he and his men be- 
gan to cut and reap the corn: and on the other ſide, 
the devil's imps fell to work, grubbing up, and pull- 

* the ſtubble dy the root. 


(6) The nuns ef Fe 2 Nonnains de petteſec. ln 
ch. 19, of 1. 2, it is ſaid of the Engliſh Thaumaſt, that 


with very grief and vexation, he let à baker's fart, bran 
and all: for ſo bren means ſometimes ; not always ſirre- 


The 
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The countryman had his corn thraſh'd, winnow'd 
it, put it into ſacks, and went with it to market, 
The ſame did the devil's ſervants, and ſat them down 
there by the man, to ſell their ſtraw *. The country- 
man ſold off his corn at a good rate, and with the 
money fill d- an old kind of a demy-buſkin, which 
was faſten'd to his girdle, But the devil a ſous the 
devils took : far from taking hanſel, they were 
flouted, and jeer'd by the country louts. * 
Market being over, quoth the devil to the farmer, 
Well clown, thou haſt chous'd me once, tis thy 
fault ; chouſe me twice, *twill be mine, Nay, good 
fir devil, reply*d the farmer, how can I be ſaid to 
have chous'd you, fince *twas your worſhip that 
choſe firſt ? The truth is, that by this trick you 
thought to cheat me, hoping that nothing would 
ſpring out of the earth for my ſhare, and that you 
ſhould find whole under ground the corn which I had 
ſow'd, and with it tempt the poor and needy, the 
cloſe hypocrite, or the covetous griper, thus making 
them fall into your ſnares, But troth, you muſt een 
go to ſchool yet; you are no conjurer, for aught 1 
ſee: for the corn that was ſow'd is dead and rotten, 
its corruption having caus'd the generation of that 
which you ſaw me ſell: ſo you choſe the worſt, and 
therefore (1) are curs'd in the goſpel, Well, talk no 
more on't, quoth the devil: what canſt thou fow 
our field with for next year? If a man would make 
the beſt on't, anſwer'd the ploughman, twere fit 
he ſow it with radiſhes, Now cry'd the devil, thou 
talk'ſt ike an honeſt fellow, bumpkin : well, fow 

(*), Straw] Read ſtubble. 82 

(1) Are curs'd in the goſpel] An old proverb: 
which involves ſlanderers and devils in one and the ſame 
malediction; for as much as the former, chuſing rather 
to ſpeak evil than good of their neighbour, are like the 
devils, who in the day of judgment ſhall fall on the 
wicked, and het good men alone, R 
. Vo L, IV, N me 
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me good ſtore of radiſhes, I'll ſee. and keep them 
ſafe from ſtorms, and will not hail a bit on them, 
But harkye me, this time I beſpeak for my ſhare 
what ſhall be above ground; what's under ſhall be 
thine. Drudge on, looby, drudge on, I am going 
to tempt hereticks; their ſouls are (a) dainty victuals, 
when broil'd in raſhers, and well powder'd, My 
lord Lucifer has the griping in the guts; they Il make 
a dainty warm diſh for his honour's maw. 

When the ſeaſon, of radiſhes was come, our devil 
fail'd not to meet in the field with a train of raſcally 
underlings, all waiting devils, and finding there the 
farmer and his men, he began to cut and gather the 
leaves of the radiſhes. After him the farmer with 
his ſpade digg'd up the radiſhes, and clapt them up 
into pouches. This done, the devil, the farmer, 
and their gangs hy'd them to market, and there the 
farmer preſently made good money of his radiſhes : 
but the poor. devil took nothing ; nay, what was 

worſe, he was made a common laughing-ſtock by the 
gaping hoydons, I ſee thou haſt play'd me a ſcurvy 
trick, thou villainous fellow, (cry'd the angry devil): 
at laſt I am fully reſolv*'d e' en to make an end of the 
buſineſs betwixt thee and myſelf about the ground, 
and theſe ſhall be the terms; we'll clapperclaw each 
other, and whoever of us two ſhall firſt cry, hold, 
ſhall quit his ſhare of the field, which ſhall wholly 
belong to the conqueror. I fix the time for this 
trial of ſkill on this day ſe'nnight:; aſſure thyſelf 
that I'll claw thee off like a devil. I was going to 
tempt your fornicators, bailiffs, perplexers of cauſes, 
ſcriveners, forgers of deeds, two-handed counſellors, 
prevaricating ſollicitors, and other ſuch vermin* but 


(2) Dainty victuals] Theſe whom the devil, in thoſe 
days, tempted to burn the Lutherans, did really believe 
his devilſhip's mouth water'd at the ſouls of thoſe ſup- 
pos'd — from the fold of the church. 

3 they 
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they were ſo civil as to ſend me word by an inter- 
preter, that they are all mine already. Beſides, 
our maſter Lucifer is ſo. cloy'd with their fouls, that 
he often ſends them back to the ſmutty fcullions, 
and ſlovenly devils of his kitchen, and they ſcarce go 
down with them, unleſs now and db meer 
are (3) high-ſeaſon'd. | 
Some ſay there is no breakfaſt like a ſtudent's, 
nd dinner like a lawyer's, no afternoon's nunchion 
like (4) a vintner's, no ſupper like a/tradeſman's,: 
no (5) ſecond ſupper like a ſerving wench's, and 
none of theſe: (6) meals equal to a frockify*'d hobs 
goblin's. All - this is true enough,  Accordingly;; 
at my lord Lucifer's firſt courſe, hobgoblins, alias: 
imps in cowls, are à ſtanding diſh, He willingly 
us'd to breakfaſt on ſtudents: but alas, I do not 
now by what ill luck, they have of late years ()) 
join d the holy bible to their ſtudies : ſo the devil a 
one we can get down among us; and 1 verily helieve 
that unleſs the hypocrites of the tribe of Levi help us 
in it, taking from the enlightned book-mongers _—_ 


0 High-ſeaſon'd] Ti ſaid fuch fort of Woll Bes 
corrupt, | 
(4) Vintner's] Read, vine-dreſſer, Wann ; 

(5) Second ſupper] Ragou billoner: to ſteal an af- 


tor. ſupper; banquet late a-nights ; as ſervants fraquent-. 
ly do, when their maſters and miſtreſſes are in bed. 


(6)Meals equal to a frockify d bobgoblin's, i. e. mank's] 
Nil mendicatis fociorum dulcius offis. 
Il n'eſt vie que de coquin, no life like a beggar's, ſays 
the old proverb. 
(7) Join'd the holy bible, &c,] Here Rabelais ſmells | 


of the faggot, ſays m. du Chat. A French way of 


ſpeaking, fignificative of the danger one runs of being 
burnt for a heretic, Thus, cette doctrine, cette opinion © 
lent le fagot; is as much as to t a Aoctrine thats 
teretical, dangerous, and _ (digne du feu. 5 

St. 
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St. Paul, either by threats, revilings, force, violence, 
fire and faggot, we ſhall not be able to hook-in any 
mote of them, to nibble at below, He dines com- 
monly on counſellors, miſchief-mongers, multipliers 
of Jaw-ſuits, ſuch as wreſt and pervert right and 
law, and grind and fleece the poor: he never fears to 
want any of theſe, But who can. endure to be wed- 
ded to a diſh ? ; | 
He ſaid t other day at a full chapter, that he had 
a great mind to eat the ſoul of one of the fraternity 
of the cowl, that had forgot to ſpeak for himſelf, 
in his ſermon; and he promis'd double pay, and a 
large penſion, to any one that ſhould bring him ſuch 
a tid-bit piping-hot. We all went a hunting after 
ſuch a rarity, but came home without the prey : for 
they all admoniſn the good women to remember their 
convent. As for afternoon nuncheons, he has left 
them off, fince he was ſo wofully grip'd with the 
cholic ; his foſterers, ſutlers, charcoal-men, and boil- 
ing cooks having been ſadly mawI'd and pepper'd off 
(8) in the northern countries 
His high devilſhip ſups very well on tradeſmen, 
uſurers, apothecaries, cheats, coiners, and adulterers 
of wares. Now and then, when he is on the merry 
pin, his ſecond ſupper is of ſerving wenches ; who, 
after they have by ſtealth ſoak'd their faces with their 
maſters good liquor, fill up the veſſel with it at ſe- 
cond hand, or with other ſtinking water, 
Well, drudge on, boor, drudge on: I am going 
to tempt (9) the ſtudents of Trebiſonde, to leave fa- 
ther 


(8) In the northern countries] This ſeems to regard 
the expulſion of the monks out of England, under Henry 
VIII, and Edward VI; and alſo that of the religious 


out of the two northen kingdoms, 
(g) The ſtudents of Trebiſonde] Read Trebizonde, 


with an z, as Rabelais ſpells it. The author ſeems bere 
10 


3 
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ther and mother, forego forever the eſtabliſh'd and 
commen rule of living, diſclaim and free themſelves 
from obeying their lawful ſovereign's edicts, live in 
abſolute liberty, proudly deſpiſe every one, laugh at 
all mankind, (10) and taking the fine jovial little 
cap of poetic licence, become ſo many (11) pre 

nobgoblins. 1 HAY, 


to derive the name of the imperial city of Trebiaonde 
from the Greek e, menſa, a table, for the op- 
portunity of infinuating as if none but gormondizers, and 
dle - bellies, wou'd take up with a cloiſter'd life, , 

(10) And taking the fine jovial little cap of poetie 
licence] Rabelais ſays, And taking the fine jovial little 
biggin of poetic innocence, On which m. du Chat ob- 
ſerves beguin (biggin in Engliſh) is the capuche or mona- 
chal hood, invented to diſtinguiſh from ſeculars, (or 
people of the world) ſuch perſons as make profeſſion of 
a benignity and an innocence worthy of the golden age of 
the poets, In Flanders, they call'd benings and beningues, 
(ſome years after the eſtabliſhment of the two. firſt orders 
of religious medicants) certain men and certain women, 
who, without making vows, devoting themſelves in an 
eſpecial manner to works of charity and mercy, took, 
in imitation of the ſaid religious, a ſort of hood as a badge 
that ſhould prevent peoples looking upon *em to be en- 
tirely of the ſecular kind, From thoſe words it is that 
they have ſince, corruptly, been call'd beguins and be- 
guines, and at length their hood too was call'd beguin, 
Friar James*de Guiſe, in his chronicles of Hainault, 
vol. 3. ch, 133. fays, The counteſs of Flanders began 
the benignage, and inftituted the firſt chappellany, And 
lower, And there inſtituted brother begnins and fiſter 
begnines in the ſame place where her fiſter Margaret 
afterwards enlarg'd the grand begninage and the hoſpital. 
Beguin, the name of a family of Dijon, is thought to be 
no other than benigne, the name of a martyr, venerated 
at Dijon. 

(11) Pretty hobgoblins] Farfadets gentils, Gentleman 
hobgoblins, i, e. gentlemen — The author 4 

3 t 
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| 'CHAP. XLII. 


How the devil was deceiv'd by an old 
woman of Pope- figland. 


HE country lob trudg'd home very much con- 
cern'd and thoughtful, you may ſwear; inſo- 
much that his good woman, ſeeing him thus look 
moping, ween'd that ſomething had been ſtolen 
from him at market: but when ſhe had heard the 
eaufe of his affliction, and ſeen his budget well lin'd 
with coin, the bad him be of good cheer, aſſuring 
Him that be d be never the worſe for the-ſcratching 
dout in queſtion ; wiſhing him only to leave her to 
manage that buſineſs, and not trouble his head about 
e: for the had already contriv'd how to bring him 
off cleverly, Let the worſt come to the worſt, ſaid 
the huſbandman, it will be but a ſcratch ; for I'll 
yield at the firſt ſtroke, and quit the field. Quit a 
Fart, reply'd the wife ; he ſhall have none of the 
field rely upon me, and be quiet; let me alone to 
deal with him. You ſay he's a pimping little devil, 
that's enough; I'll ſoon make him give up the field, 
Pl warrant you. Indeed had he been (1) a great 
devil, it had been ſomewhat. | 
The day that we landed in the iſland happened to 
de that which the devil had fix'd for the combat. 
Now the countryman, having like a good catholic 
very fairly confeſſed himſelf and (a) received, be. 


the benedictins and bernardins, who aſſume the title of 
dom (from dominus) as if they were all gentlemen, 

(1) A great devil] Lefs a novice, 

fe) A vulgar curtaiPd phraſe for the hv and moſt 
* act of religion, f 

tmes 


by 
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times- in, the morning, by the advice of the vicar, 
had hid himſelf, woes but the ſnout, in the holy-wa- 
ter pot, in the poſture i in which we found him : and 
juſt as they were telling us this ſtory, news came 
that the old woman had fool'd the devil, and gain'd 
the field, You may not be ſorry perhaps to hear how 
this happen'd. 

The devil, you muſt. know, came to the poor 
man's door, and rapping there, cry'd, So ho! ho 
the houſe ! ho, clod-pate ! where art thou ? Come 
out with a vengeance z come out with a wannjon z 
come out and be damn'd now for clawing, Then 
briſkly and reſolutely entring the houſe, and not find - 
ing the countryman there, he ſpy d his wife lying on 
the ground piteouſly weeping and how What's 
the RP aſk' d the devil. Where 10 kel What 
does he? Oh! that 1 knew , where. be is, reply'd 
threeſcore and five, the wicked rogue, the butcher- 
ly dog, the murtherer ! He has ſpoil'd meg I am 
asl, 1 die of what he has done to me. How, 
cry'd the devil, what is it? I' tickle him off for 
you, by and by. Alas, cry'd the old diſſembler, he 
told me, the butcher, the tyrant, the teurer of devils, 
told me, that he had made a match to ſcratch with 
you this day, and to try his claws, he did but juſt 
touch me with his little finger, here betwixt the legs, 
and has ſpoil'd me for ever. Oh! I am a dead wo- 
man; I ſhall never be myſelf again: do but fee! 
Nay, and befides he talk'd of going to the Tmith's, 
to have his pounces ſharpen'd and pointed. Alas! 


you are undone, mr. devil; good fir, ſcamper quick- 


ly, I am ſure he won't ſtay ; ſave your ſelf, I be- 
feech you. While the ſaid this, he uncover'd her- 
ſelf up to the chin, after the manner in which the 
(3) Perfian women met their children, who fled 


from 


(3) Perfian women, &e See Plutaich]\ Theſe wos 
mes, wits le ors wm flying — 


* 
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from the fight, and plainly ſhew'd (4) her what dye 
call it. The frighted devil, ſeeing the enormous ſo. 
hation of the continuity in all its dimenſions, bleſs'd 
himſelf, and cry'd out, Mahon, Demiourgon, Megæra, 
Alecto, Perſephone ; s'life, catch me here when he 
comes I am gone: s'death, what a gaſh ! ! I reſign 
him the field, 

- Having heard the cataſtrophe of the fans, we re- 
tired a ſhip-board, not being willing to ſtay there 
any longer. (5) pantagruel gave to the poors- box of 
the fabrick of the church, eighteen thouſand gold 
royals, in commiſeration of the poverty of the peo- 
Ple, and the calamity of the place. | 
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CHAP, XLII. 


How Pantagruel went aſhore at the iſland 
E | of Fe, 


Aving leſt the deſolate iland of the Popefigs, 

we failed for the ſpace of a day very fairly 
and merrily, and made the blefſeg.iſtand of Papimany, 
As ſoon as we had dropt anchor in the road, beſore 
we had well-moor'd our ſhip with ground tackle, 
four perſons in different garbs row'd towards us ina 
ſkiff, One of them was dreſs'd like a monk in his 
frock, draggle-tail'd and booted ;. the other like a 
falconer, with a lure and a long-wing'd hawk on his 


ull'd up their cloaths, and in ſcorn bade them come and 
ide themſelves once more in their mothers bellies. 

(4) Her what d'ye call it] Son comment ha nom. 
(5) Pantagruel gave, &c. ] A good leſſon for princes, 
to be generous and liberal, on occaſion, Pantagruel 
went no where but he beſtow'd- his favours liberaly, 

9 a princely munificence, 10 
j 
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fiſt : the third like a ſollicitor, with a large bag, full 
of informations, ſubpœna's, breviates, bills, writs, 
caſes, and other implements of pettifogging. The 
fourth look'd like one of your vine barbers about 
Orleans, with a jantee pair of canvaſs trowzers, a, 
doſſer and a pruning knife at his girdle, 

As ſoon as the boat had clapp'd them on board, 
they all with one voice aſk'd, Have you ſeen him, 
good pafſengers, have you ſeen him? Who, aſk'd 
Pantagruel ? You know who, anſwer'd they, Who 
is it? aſd friar Jaw, Sblood and oonds, I'll 
thraſh him thick and threefold, This he ſaid, think- 
ing that they enquir'd after ſome robber, murtherer, 
or church-breaker, Oh wonderful, cry'd the four, 
do not you foreign people know the one ? Sirs, re- 
ply'd Epiſtemon, we do not underſtand thoſe terms: 
but if you will be pleas'd to let us know what you 
mean, we'll tell you the truth of the matter without 
any more ado, We mean, ſaid they, he that is, 
Did you ever ſee him ? He that is, return'd Panta- 
gruel, according to our theological doctrine, is God, 
(1) who ſaid to Moſes, I am that Tam, We never 
ſaw him, nor can he be beheld by mortal eyes. We 
mean nothing leſs than that ſupreme God who rules 
in heaven, reply'd they; we mean the god on earth, 


(1) Who ſaid to Moſes, I am that I am] Inſtead 
of thoſe words, Rabelais only ſays: Et en tel mot ſe 
declaira a Moſes, i. e. and in that word he declared 
himſelf-to Moſes, What word ? He that is: not, I am 
that Tam, God ſaid not to Moſes, I am that I am, 


but, I am he that is, And therefore Rabelais makes 


him ſay ſo too. Our Engliſh bibles indeed have it, I 
am that I am, and ſo has the Latin, Eheje qui ſum 
but the former ſhould be as I ſaid before, I amy he that 
is, and the latter Eheje qui. eſt, The ſeptuagint tranſla- 
tion has it right, *yw e 6 wv, I am he that is. Acs 
cordingly Rabelais begins this period with He that is; 
for no being beſides God truly is. 

N 5 Did 
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Did you ever ſee him ? Upon my honour, cry'd Car- 
palim, they mean the pope, Ay, ay, anſwer'd Pa- 
nurge ; yea verily, gentlemen, I have ſeen three of 
them, "whoſe ſight has not much better'd me, How ! 
ery' d they, our ſacred decretals inform us, that there 
never is more than one living, I mean ſucceſſively, 
one after the other, return'd Panurge ; otherwiſe, I 
never ſaw more than one at a time. 

O thrice and four times happy people ! cry'd they; 
you are welcome and more than double welcome ! 
They then kneel'd down before us, and would have 
kiſs'd our feet : but we would not ſuffer it, telling 
them, that, ſhould the pope come thither in his own 

perſon, *tis all they could do to him, No, certain- 
ly, anſwer'd they, for we have already reſolv'd upon 
the matter. We would kiſs his bare arſe, without 
boggling at it, and eke his two pounders : for he 
has a pair of them, the holy father, that he has; we 
find it ſo by our fine decretals, otherwiſe he could 
not be pope. So that, according to our ſubtile de- 
eretalin philoſophy, this is a neceſſary conſequence; 
he is pope ; therefore, he has genitories [genitals ;] 
and ſhould. genitories no more be found in the world, 
the world could no more have a pope. 

While they were talking thus, Pantagruel enquir'd 
af one of the coxſwain's crew, who thoſe perſons 
were? He anſwer'd, that they were the four eſtates 
ef the iſland; and added, that we ſhould. be made 
as welcome as princes, ince we had ſeen the pope, 
Panurge, having been acquainted with this by Pan- 
tagruel; ſaid to him in his ear; I ſwear and vow, 
fir, tis even ſo; he that has patience may compaſs 
any thing, Our ſeeing the pope hath done us no 
good: now, in the devil's name, *twill do us a great 
deal, We then went aſhore, and the whole country, 
men, women and children came to meet us in a ſo- 
ſemn proceſſion, Our four eſtates cry*d out to them 
with a loud voice; They have ſeen him! they have 

ſeen 
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ſeen him! they have ſeen him! That proclamation 
being made, all the mob kneeled down before us, 
lifting up their hands towards heaven, and erying ; 
O happy men] O moſt happy! And this acclama- 
tion laſted above a quarter of an hour, : | 
Then came the Buſby of the place, with all his 
pedagogues, uſhers, and ſchool-boys, whom he ma- 
giſterially flogg d, as they us'd to whip children in 
our country, formerly, when ſome criminal was 
hang' d, that they might remember it. This diſ- 
pleas'd Pantagruel, who ſaid to them; Gentlemen, 
if you do not leave off whipping theſe poor children, 
I'm gone. The people were amaz'd, hearing his. 
ſtentorean voice; and T faw a little hump with long 
fingers, ſay to the hypodidaſcal; What! in the 
name of wonder, do all. thoſe that ſee the pope 
grow as tall as yon huge fellow that threatens us ? 
Ah! how I ſhall think time long, till 1 have ſeen 
him tos, that 1 may grow and look as big; In ſhort, 


the acclamations were ſo great, that (2) Homenas. 


{fo they call their. biſhop) haſtened thither on an 
unbridled mule, with green trappings, attended by 
His apoſts (as they ſaid) and his ſuppoſts or officers, 
bearing croſſes, banners, ſtandards, canopies, torches, 
holy-water pots, &c, He too wanted to. kiſs ouy- 


1 


Clement) ſaying, that one of, their hypothetes, that's 
one of the ſcavengers, ſcowerers and commentators. 
of their holy decretals, had written, that; in the 
ſame manner as the Meffiah, ſo long and ſo much 
expected by the Jews, at laſt appear d among them, 
ſo, on ſome happy day of God, the pope would 
come ihth that iſtand; and that, while they waitell 


8 This word is a production of that | 
of homme, They uſe it in Languedoc, when they 
world "ſay, a gieat loggertieaded booby, that has neither 


WH nor breeding. : 
4294 N. 6 for 


girdle, or border about a porch or pillar, But he does 
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for that bleſſed time, if any who had ſeen him at 
Rome, or elſewhere, chanc'd to come among them, 
they ſhould be ſure to make much of them, feaſt 
them plentifully, and treat them with a great deal of 
reverence, However, we civilly defir'd to be ex- 
cus'd, 
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How Homenas, biſhop of Papimany, 
ſhew'd us the (1) uranopet decretals. 


Omenas then ſaid to us: Tis enjoin'd us by 

our holy decretals to viſit churches firſt, and 
taverns after, Therefore not to decline that fine 
inſtitution, let us go to church: we will afterwards 
go and feaſt ourſelves, Man of God, quoth friar 
John, do you go before, we'll follow you: you ſpoke 
in the matter properly, and like a good chriſtian ; 
tis long ſince we ſaw any ſuch, For my part, this 
rejoices my mind very much, and I verily believe 
that I ſhall have the better ſtomach after it, Well, 
*tis a happy thing to meet with good men! Being 
come near the gate of the church, we ſpy'd a huge 
thick book, gilt, and cover'd all over with precious 
Kones, as. rubies, emeralds, diamonds, and pearls, 
more, or at leaft as valuable as thoſe which Auguſtus 
conſecrated to Jupiter Capitolinus. This book hang'd 
in the air, being faſten'd with two thick chains of 


gold to the (z] zoophore of the porch, We look d 


on 


(3) Uranopet ] Deſcending from heaven, or aſcend- 
ing to heaven, 
(2) Zoophore] Cotgrave defines it, A painted carved 


not 
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on it, and admir'd it, As for Pantagruel, he handled 
it, and dandled it, and turn'd it as he pleas'd, for he 
could reach it without ſtraining ; and he proteſted, 
that whenever he touch'd it, he was ſeiz'd with a 
pleaſant tickling at his fingers end, new life and 
activity in his arms, and a violent temptation in his 
mind to beat one or two ſerjeants, or ſuch officers, ' 
(3) provided they were not of the ſhaveling kind. 
Homenas then ſaid to us; The law was formerly 
given to the Jews by Moſes, written by God himſelf, 
At Delphos, before the portal of Apollo's temple, 
this ſentence, INNOI- ZEAYTON, was found write 


not tell us whence it's derived, The Cambridge dictio- 
nary, under the word zophorus, [which certainly is 
miſpelt, for N ſays, A freeze or border in pil- 
lars, or other works, ſet off with the ſhapes of ſeveral 


things, [he ſhould have ſaid, living creatures, Zu, and 
other things] graven upon it, I ſhall only add, that the 
Greeks ſometimes mean by it the oblique circle of the 
heavens, call'd the zodiac, fill'd with the repreſenta» 
tions of animals, &c. Architects call it, as I ſaid be- 
fore, the freeze, which every body knows is between 
the architrave and cornice, | 
(3) Previded they were not of the ſhaveling kind] 
Becauſe by the decretals tis forbid under pain of excom- 
munication, on any account whatever, to ftrike either 
clerics, or laics that were tonſured, Now before the 
year 1425, there were in France multitudes of ſer- 
jeants clerical, and others laical, who had undergone 
tonſure, and who, under favour of that, committed ſe- 
veral grievous offences in the execution of their offices, 
without being liable to any puniſhment : and though in 
that year, and even in 1518, endeavours were uſed to 
redreſs thoſe grievances, both by arret and edi, the 
diſorder ſtill continu'd in ſome when our author wrote 
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ten with a divine hand. And ſometime after it, EI 
(4) was alſo ſeen, and as divinely written and tranſmit. 
ted from heaven, Cybele's image was brought out 
of heaven, into a field call d Peſinunt in Phrygia: 
fo was that of Diana to Tauris, if you will believe 
Euripides; the oriflambe, or holy ſtandard, was 
tranſmitted out of heaven to the noble and moſt 
chriſtian kings of France, to fight againſt the unbe- 
lievers. In the reign of (5) Numa Pompilius, ſe. 
cond king of the Romans, the famous copper buck. 
Jer, call'd Ancile, was ſeen to deſcend from heaven, 
At Acropolis, near Athens, (6) Minerva's ſtatue 
formerly fell from the empireal heaven, In like man- 
ner the ſacred decretals, which you ſee, were writ. 
ten with the hand of (7) an angel, of the cherubim 
kind, You outlandiſh people will hardly believe 
this, I fear, Little enough of conſcience, ſaid Pa- 
nurge.-----And then, continued Homenas, they were 
miraculouſly tranſmitted to us here from the 
very heaven of heavens; in the ſame manner 
as the river Nile is call'd Diipetes, by Homer the 
father of all philoſophy, (the holy decretals always 
excepted.) Now becauſe you, have ſeen the pope, 
their evangeliſt and everlaſting: protector, we will 


(4) EI was alſo ſeen] Plutarch has wrote a trea- 
tiſe, ſhewing the fignification of this myſterious EI: 
which two letters were alſo divinely written, and tranſ- 
mitted from heaven, ſays the Dutch ſcholiaſt. 

(5) Numa] See Plutarch. 

8 Minerva]. See Pauſanias's atticks. 1 0 

(7) An angel, &c.] Eraſmus, in his exequie ſe- 
raphicæ. Chriſtus legem evangelicam promulgavit; 
Franciſcus legem ſuam, angeli manibus his deſcriptam, 
tradidit ſeraphicis fratribus. This tradition could not 
but be known to Homenas; but, as it would have de- 
rogated from the dignity of the decretals, he did nat 
think himſelf obliged to take any notice of it, much 
leſs to lay any ſtreſs upon it. 

| give 
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; 
. 
give you leave to ſee and kiſs them on the inſide, if 
i you think it meet. But then you muſt faſt three 
t days before, and canonically confeſs; nicely and 
, ſtrictly muſtering up, and inventoriſing your ſins, 
0 great and ſmall, ſo thick that one ſingle circumſtance 
9 of them may not ſcape you; as our holy decretals, 
8 which you fee, direct. This will take up ſome 
{ time, Man of God, anſwer'd Panurge, we have 
1 ſeen and deſcry*d decrees, and eke decretals enough 
. o' conſcience; ſome on paper, others on parchment 
. (3) fine and gay like any painted paper lantern, ſome 
> on vellom, fome in manuſcript, and others in print : 
b; ſo you need not take half this pains to ſhew us theſe, 
. We'll take the good-will for the deed, and thank you 
n as much as if we had. Ay marry, ſaid Homenas ; 
ny but you never ſaw theſe that are angelically written, 
1 Thoſe in your country are only tranſcripts from ours; | 
4 as we find it written by one of our old decretaline- | 
"1 ſcholiaſts. For me, do not ſpare me; I do not va» | | 
er lue the labour, ſo I may ſerve you: do but tell me \ 
4 whether you will be confeſs' d, and faſt only three no 
58 ſhort little days of God ? As for confeſſing, anſwer'd 
e, Panurge, there can be no great harm in it; but this 
ill fame faſting, maſter of mine, will hardly down with 
us at this time: for we have ſo very much overfaſted 
A- ourſelves at ſea, that the ſpiders have ſpun their cob- 
12 webs over our grinders. Do but look on this good 
ſe friar John des Entomeures, (Homenas then courteouſly. 
demy-clipp'd him about the neck) ſome moſs is 
growing in his throat, for want of beſtirring and ex- 
| erciſing his chaps, He ſpeaks. the truth, vouch'd fri- 
- ar John; 1 have ſo much faſted, that I'm (9) al- 
= moſt grown hump- ſnoulder d. Come then, let's go 
2 OED nt 
e- (8) Fine and gay like any painted lantern] Parche- 
not min lanterne means only tranſparent, as the horn of a. 
ich lantern, 
(9) Almoſt grown hump-ſhoulder'd] It ſhou'd be, 
ive ; | 


grown 
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into the church, ſaid Homenas; and pray forgive us 
if for the preſent we do not ſing you a fine high maſs, 
The hour of mid-day is paſt, and after it our ſacred 
decretals forbid us to fing maſs, I mean your high and 
lawful maſs. But V'll (10) ſay a low and dry one for 
you, I had rather have one moiſtened with ſome good 
Anjou wine, cry'd Panurge ; fall to, fall to your low 
maſs, and diſpatch, Od's bodikins, quoth friar John, 
it frets me to the guts that I muſt have an empty ſto- 
mach at this time of day. For, had I eaten a good 
breakfaſt, and fed like a monk, if he ſhould chance to 
ſing us the requiem æternam dona eis domine, I had 
then brought thither bread and wine for the (11) 
traits paſſez, (thoſe that are gone before), Well, 
patience ; pull away, and ſave tide (12): ſhort and 
ſweet, I pray you, and this for a cauſe, 

CHAP, 


grown quite hump-ſhoulder'd or hump-back'd, Tout 
boſſu, in French, The abbot Guyet was of opinion it 


ſhould be mouſſu, moſſy, not boſſu, hump-back'd : 
but in all the editions m, du Chat bad met with, it was 
boſſu, and he's of opinion it ought to be ſo, i. e. hump- 
back d. This expreſſion, adds he, being taken from 
the correſpondency there is between a ſtomach that's 
empty, and a ſack that is ſo, which can't ſtand on 
end, but falls together of a heap. 

(10) A low and dry maſs] A little maſs, or low 
maſs: a maſs without communion, Meſſa baſſa, meſa 
ſenza communione, ſays Oudin, 

(11) Traits paſſez, &c.] Rabelais plays upon the 
word trepaſſez (the dead.) You muſt know that, to go 
to maſs for the dead, is, ſay the Italians, andar alla 
meſſa doppo haver fatta collatione, perche viſi porta pane 
e vino, i. e. 70 go to maſs after having taken a repaſt, 
becauſe then you carry with you bread and wine, (in 
your belly ſuppoſe.) This is what friar John merrily al- 
Judes to. 

(12) Short and ſweet] Don't be long about your 
mafs. Rabelais ſays trouſſea la court, de paour (peur) 
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CHAP. L. 


How Homenas ſhew'd us the arch- type, or 
repreſentation of a pope. 


ASS being mumbled over, Homenas took a 

huge bundle of keys our of a trunk near the 
head altar, and put thirty two of them into ſo many 
key-holes ; put back ſo many ſprings ; then with four. 
teen more maſter*d ſo many padlocks, and at laſt open- 
ed an iron window ſtrongly bar'd above the ſaid altar, 
This being done, in token of great myſtery, he co- 
ver' d himſelf with wet ſackcloth, and drawing a 


que ne ſe crotte. Tuck it up ſhort, for fear of ita 


daggling. Thus in the play, call'd the paſſion of Jeſus 


Chriſt, with four dramatis perſonz, St. John, to the 
headſman who was come to diſpatch him z | ; 
Amy, puis que finer me fault, 
Pour tenir juſtice & raiſon, 


Accorde que face oraiſon, 
A dieu, par penſee devote, 
Grongnart, Bourreau, 
Fay le done court, que ne ſe crotte g 
Je ne veuil plus attendre a Þ huis, 
Anglicè, 
Friend, ſince I muſt ſuffer death 
- _ For having been ſincere, 
Grant me to finiſh my laſt breath, 
To God in humble pray'r, 
_ Grumbleſby, the headſman, 


Then malte it ſhort for fear of daggling z 
I cannot ſtand much longer haggling, 
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curtain of crimſon ſattin, ſhow'd us an image daub'q 
over coarſly enough, to my thinking: then he touch. 
ed it with a pretty long ſtick, and made us all kiſs the 
part of the ſtick that had touch'd the image, Aſter 
this he ſaid unto us, What think you of this image ? 
It is the likeneſs of a pops, anſwer'd Pantagruel: I 
know it by the tripple crown, his furr'd aumuſſe, his 
rochet, and his ſlipper, You are in the right, ſaid Ho- 
menas z it is the idea of that ſame good god on earth, 
whoſe coming we devoutly await, and whom we hope 
one day to ſee in this country, O happy, wiſh'd for, 
and much expected day ! and happy, moſt happy 
you, whoſe propitious ſtars have ſo far favour'd you, 
as to let you ſee the living and real face of this good 
god on earth! by the ſingle fight of whoſe picture we 
obtain full remiſſion of all the fins which we remem- 
ber that we have committed, as alfo a third part, and 
(t) eighteen quarantaines of the fins which we have 
forgot: and indeed we only ſee it on high annual. 
holidays. | F | 

This caus'd Pantagruel to ſay, that it was a work 
(2) like thoſe which Dædalus us d to make; fince, 
tho? it were deform'd and ill drawn, nevertheleſs 
ſome divine energy, in point of pardons, lay hid and 
conceal d in it, Thus, ſaid friar John, at Seville, 
the raſcally beggars being one evening on a ſolemn 


(1) Eighteen quarantaines of the firis which we 
have forgot] This is the ftile of the penitential canons, 

(2) Like thoſe which Dædalus us'd to make] 
Wrong; it ſhould have been tranſlated, A work like 
that which onte upon a certain occafion was made by 
Dædalus. For Dædalus was a- moft ingenious artificer, 
and this work here alladed to was as clumſily made as 
poſſibly he could make it, and that for a cauſe, which 
the reader will ſee in m. du Chat's note: a pleaſant 
ſtory enough about Juno's. jealouſy, but too long to be 
Bere inſerted. | 14 
| holiday 
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holiday at ſupper in the ſpittle, one brag'd of having 
got fix blancs, or two pence half-penny ; another, 
eight liards, or two pence ; a third, ſeven carolus's, 
or ſixpence: but an old mumper made his vaunts of 
having got three teſtons, or five ſhillings. Ah, but 
(cry'd his comrades) thou haſt (3) a leg of God; as 
if, continu'd friarJohn, ſome divine virtue could lie hid 
in a ſtenching ulcerated rotten ſhank, Pray, ſaid Panta- 
gruel, when you are for telling us ſome ſuch nauſeous 
tale, be ſo kind as not to forget to provide a baſon, 
friar John: I'll aſſure you, I had much ado to forbear 
bringing up my breakfaſt. Fie! I wonder a man of 
your coat is not aſham'd to uſe thus the ſacred name 
of God, in ſpeaking of things ſo filthy and abomina - 
ble; fie! I ſay. If among your monking tribes ſuck 
an abuſe of words is allow'd, I beſeech you leave it 
there, and do not let it come out of the cloyſters. Phy- 
ficians, ſaid Epiſtemon, thus attribute a kind of di- 
vinity to ſome diſeaſes : Nero alſo extoll'd muſhrooms, 
and, in a Greek proverb, term'd them divine food, 
becauſe with them he had poiſon'd Claudius his pre- 
deceffor. But methinks, gentlemen, this fame pic- 
ture is (4) not overlike our late popes, For I have 
ſeen them, not with their pallium, aumuſſe, or rochet 
en, but with helmets on their heads, more like the 


top 


(3 A leg of God] Both a Hebrew and Creek ex- 
preſſion for ' a rotten ulcerated leg. See Henry Stephens's 
dial. du nouv. lang, Fr. Ital. and Plutarch c. 33. of the 
dialogue about which are the moſt ſenſible . 

(4) Not over-like our late popes] Alexander VI, 
and Julius II. But chiefly the laſt, who in 1571, 
with a helmet on his head, and cuiraſſe on his back 
and breaſt, appear d before Miranda, to haſten the ſiege 
of that place, which he thought his generals were ſlack 
in carrying on, It is of this pontiff that John le 
Maire de Belges ſpeaks, in theſe verſes of K. Louis 
XII's epiſtle to Hector of Troy: 1 
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top of a Perſian turbant; and while the chriſtian 
common wealth was in peace, they alone were moſt 
furiouſly and cruelly making war. This muſt have 
been then, return'd Homenas, againſt.the rebellious, 
heretical proteſtants ; reprobates, who are diſobedient 
to the holineſs of this good god on earth. *Tis not 
only lawful for him to do fo, but it is enjoin'd him 
by the ſacred decretals; and if any dare tranſgrefs 
one ſingle iota againſt their commands, whether they 
be emperors, kings, dukes, princes, or common. 
wealths, he is immediately to purſue them with fire 
and ſword, ftrip them of all their goods, take their 
Kingdoms from them, proſcribe them, anathematize 
them, and deſtroy not only their bodies, thoſe of their 
children, relations, and others, but damn alfo their 
ſouls to the very bottom of the moſt hot and burning 
cauldron in hell, Here, in the devil's name, ſaid 
Panurge, the people are no hereticks ; ſuch as was 
our Raminagrobis, and as they are in Germany and 


III fait beau veoir un n prebſtre en armes 
Crier Paſſault, enhorter aux allarmes, 
Souille de ſang, en lieu de facrifice, 

Contre Teftat de ſon tres digne office, 


Fine ſight ! to ſee an antient prieſt in arms, 
Cry, on, and ſtorm, exhorting to alarms, 
Diſgracing his high office, and a ll o'er, 
Inſtead of ſacrificing, ſtain'd with gore. 


Of the ſame Julius IId. Budæus in 1, 4. of his de aſſe, 
ſays: Enimvero viſendum ſpectaculum, patrem non 
modo ſanctiſſimum, ſed etiam ſenio & canitie ſpectabi- 
lem, quaſi ad tumultum gallicum & Bellonæ fano ſuos 
evocatos cientem, non trabea, non auguſtis inſignibus 
venerandum, non pontificiis geſtaminibus ſacroſanctum, 
ſed paludamento & cultu barbarico — on : ſed fu- 
riali (ut ita dicum) confidentia ſuccinctum, fulminibus 
Alis brutfis & inanibus luridum, eminente in truci vultu 
cultuque ſpirituum atrocitate, 7 25 

England, 


„ 9 


5 
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England. You are chriſtians of the beſt edition, all 
pick'd and culPd, for ought I ſee, Ay, marry are 
we, return'd Homenas, and for that reaſon we ſhalb 
all be ſaved, Now let us go and bleſs ourſelyes with 
holy-water, and then to dinner. 
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CHAP. LL 
Table-talk in praiſe of the decretals, 


OW topers, pray obſerve that while Homenas 
was ſaying his dry mafs, three collectors, or 
licens'd beggars of the church, each of them with a 
large bafin, went round among the people, ſaying 
with a loud voice; Pray remember the blefſed men 
who have ſeen his face. As we came out of the tem- 
ple, they brought their baſins brim full of papimany 
chink to Homenas, who told us that it was plentifully 
to feaſt with; and that, of this contribution and vo- 
luntary tax, 'one part ſhould be laid out in good 
drinking, another i in good eating, and the remainder - 
in both: according to an admirable expoſition hidden 
in a corner of their holy decretals : which was per- 
formed to a T, and that at a noted tavern not much 
unlike that of (1) Will's at Amiens. Believe me, we 
tickled it off there with copious cramming, and nu- 
merous ſwilling. 


I made 


(1) Will's at Amiens] It has been already ſaid in 
a note on ch, XI. of this book, how it came — 
there were formerly ſo many cook's ſhops at Amiens. We 
ſhall here take notice of what John de la Bruiere Cham- 
pier, I. 1 5. ch. 1. of his de re cibaria, ſays of one Guillot, 
(angliee Will or Billy,) who about the beginning of 2 


eee 
France. 
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I made two notable obſervations at that dinner: 
the one, that there was not one diſh ſerv'd up, whe. 
ther of cabrittas, capons, hogs (of which latter there's 
(a) great plenty in Papimany) pigeons, conies, leve- 
rets, turkies, or others, without abundance of magi- 
ral ſtuffing; the other, that every courſe, and the 
fruit alſo, were ferv'd up by unmarried females of the 
place, tight laſſes, I'll aſſure you, waggiſh, fair, 
good - conditionꝰd and comely, ſpruce and fit for bu- 
ſineſs, They were clad all in fine long white albes, 
with two girts,; their hair interwoven with narrow 
tape, and purple ribbond, ſtuck with roſes, gilly- 
flowers, marjoram, daffidown-dillies, thyme and o- 
ther ſweet flowers. ky | 

At every cadence, they invited us to drink and 
bang it about, dropping us neat and genteel courtſies: 
nor was the ſight of them unwelcome to all the com- 
Pany.z and as for friar John, he leer'd' on them ſide- 
Ways, like a cur that ſteals a capon. When the firſt 
courſe was taken off, the females melodiouſly ſung us 
an epode in praiſe of the ſactoſanct decretals z and. 
then the ſecond courſe being ſery'd up, Homenas, 
Joyful and cheery, Taid to (3) one of the ſhe butlers, 
Light her, Clerica. Inamediately one of the girls 

| ) brought 


France, Noſtra memorii, ſays he, novimus in Gallia 
Belgica Ambiani unum popinarium, nomine Gulielmum 
Guilotum © vulgus cognominat) qui etiamnum citius 
ito exquiſitiſſimis omnis generis avitii (fowT, from 
avis) cibis, aut ferinæ, aut piſcium cœnas inſtruebat, 
quæ vel regibus dari digniſſimè potuiſſent. Hic facil 
inter popinarios gallicos palmam jure obtinuit. 
(2) Great plenty in Papimany] The ſneerers, among 
the catholicks, call their canons God Almighty*s hogs. 
(3) One of the the butlers, Light here, Clerica] | 
Rabelais's words are Clerice, eſclaire icy, A ſenſible 
pun to ſuch as ſpeak French. Light here, clerk. 
Words properly of a curate-ordering W 
6 : : I t 
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brought him a tall-· boy brim- full of (4) extravagant 

wine, He took faſt hold of it, and (5) fetching a 

deep ſigh, ſaid to Pantagruel z My lord, and you my 

good friends, here's t'ye, with all my heart: you are 

all very welcome, When he had tipp'd that off, and 

given the tall-boy to the pretty creature, he lifted up 

his voice and ſaid 5 O moſt holy decretals, how good 

is good wine found through your means ! This is the 

beſt jeſt we have had yet, obſerv'd Panurge, - But | 

*twould till be a better, ſaid Pantagruel, if they could "ll 

turn bad wine into good. | 1 
O ſeraphic ſextum ! (continu'd Homenas) how ne- 

ceſſary are you not to the ſalvation of poor mortals ! 

O cherubic clementinæ l how perfectly the perfect in- 

ſtitution of a true chriſtian is containꝰd and deſcrib'd 

in you ! O angelical extravagants! how many poor 

fouls that wander up and down in mortal bodies, 

through this vale of miſery, would periſh, were it not 

for you ! When, ha! when ſhall this ſpecial gift of 

grace be beſtow'd on mankind, as to lay aſide all o- 

ther ſtudies and concerns, to uſe you, to peruſe you, 


5 0 0-0 IFSC © 5 06cc Re” =. 


light him with his lantern, in adminiſtrating the ſas 
craments to a fick perſon, Homenas makes-uſe of it 
here, to let his ſervants know, they ſhould fill him no- 
thing but bumpers, (lampees in French) which like- 
wiſe alludes to lamp-light, | 
(4) Extravagant wine]! Tythe wine, granted to Ho- 
menas's church by ſome extravagante, i. e. extraordina - 
ry conſtitution added to the body of the canon law. 

(5) Fetching a deep ſigh] Much cauſe. indeed to 
figh, like the fat prior, in Marot, who cry'd, 

Qu on ha de maulx pour ſervir ſaincte egliſe ! 
4 O! how much we go, thro* who ſerve the church! 


Not unlike a parſon I knew, poſſeſs d of one of your 

fat gooſe livings of 400 I. a. year, ſtroaking his hand, 
over his pot-belly after dinner, in his elbow-chair ; O 
F my God! ſaid he, very devoutly. | 1 
; . 
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to underſtand you, to know you by heart, to practiſe 
you, to incorporate you, to turn you into blood, and 
incenter you into the deepeſt ventricles of their brains, 
the inmoſt marrow of their bones, and moſt intricate 
labyrinth of their arteries? Then, ha then! and no 
ſooner than then, nor otherwiſe than thus, ſhall the 
world be happy! While the old man was thus run. 
ning on, Epiſtemon aroſe and ſoftly ſaid to Panurge ; 
For want of a cloſe ſtool, I muſt een leave you for 
a moment or two this ſtuff has unbung'd the orifice 
of my muſtard-barrel ; but I'll not tarry long. 
Then, ah then ! continu'd Homenas, no hail, froſt, 
ice, ſnow, overfiowing, or vis major: then plenty 
of all earthly goods here below, Then uninterrupt- 
ed and eternal peace through the univerſe, an end of 
all wars, plunderings, erudgeries, robbing, aſſaſſi- 
nates, unleſs it be to deſtroy theſe curſed rebels the 
hereticks, - Oh then, rejoicing, cheerfulneſs, jollity, 
ſolace, ſports and delicious pleaſures, over the face 
of the earth, Oh] what great learning, ineſtimable 
erudition, and godlike precepts, are knit, link'd, ri- 
vetted and mortais'd in the Evine chapters of theſe 
eternal decretals ! - real ky 
Oh! how wonderfully, if you read but one demy 
canon, ſhort paragraph, or ſingle obſervation of theſe 
ſacrofanct decretals, how wonderfully, I ſay, do you 
not perceive to kindle in your hearts, a furnace of 
divine love, charity towards your neighbour (6), pro- 
vided he be no heretic, bold contempt of all caſual 
and ſublunary things, firm content in all your affec- 
tions, and extatic elevation of ſoul even to the third 
heaven, : 


(6) Provided he be no heretick] Homenas, good ſoul! 
delieves, like a true bigot, a man may want charity to- 


wards a heretic, and be ne'er the worſe chriſtian for't, 
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A continuation of the miracles caus'd by 
| the decretals. 


(#) Iſely, brother Timothy, quoth — 1 
did *em, did em ? He ſays blew : but for 
my part, I believe as little of it as I can, For, one day 
by chance I happened to read a chapter of them at | 
Poictiers, at the moſt decretalipotent Scotch dottor's, - fl 
and old Nick turn me into bumfodder, if this did not i 
make me ſo hide-bound and coftive; that for four or 
five days I hardly ſcumber'd one poor but of fir-reve- 
rence z and that too was full as dry and hard, 1 pro- 
teſt, as Catullus tells us were thoſe of his neighbour 
Furius s 


Nec toto decies cacas in anno, 
Atque id durius eſt faba, & lapillis : 
Quod tu fi manibus teras, friceſque, 
Non unquam digitum inquinare poſſes, 


Oh, ho, cry'd Homenas, (2) by'r lady, it may be 
you were then in the ſtate of mortal ſin, my friend. 


(1) Wiſely, &c,] All this cireumlocution of words, 
is taken out of Cotgrave, for the rendering dire d' orgues: 
but the thing is this: - orgaes meaning organs, Panurge 
does as much as ſay to Homenas, You have heard others 
talk thus, and upon that footing you affirm it; and ſo 
you do juſt like, the organs, which yield a delightful, 
ſound, when well manag'd : but for my part, T'll not 
believe | you without good vouchers, 

(2) By'r lady] Inian, in the original: i, e. by. 
John: a "child oath, ſays Cotgrave, 


Voi. IV. O0 Wel! 
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Well turn' d, cry'd Panurge 


d. 


; this was a new ſtrain 


. day, aid friar John, at Seville I had applied 


to my poſteriors, by way of hind-towel, a leaf of an 
old clementinæ, which our rent-gather John Guimard 
had thrown out into the green of our-cloyſter ; now 
the devil broil me like a black pudding, if I was not 
ſo abominably plagu'd with chaps, chawns and piles 
at the fundament, that the orifice of my poornockan- 
droe was in a moſt woeful. pickle for I don't know 
how long, By'r lady, cry'd Homenas, *twas a plain 
puniſhment of God, for the ſin that you had commit- 
ted in bewraying that ſacred book, which you ought 
rather to have kiſs'd and ador'd ; I ſay with an ado- 
ration of latria, or of hyperdulia at leaſt : (3) the 


Panormitan never told a lie in the matter. 
- Saith Ponocrates ; At Montpelier, 


John Choilart 


having bought of the monks of St. Olary a delicate 
ſet of decretals, written on fine large (4) parchment 
of Lamballe, to beat gold between the leaves, not fo 
much as a piece that was beaten in them came to good, 
but all were dilacerated and ſpoil' d. Mark this, cry'd 
Homenas ; twas a divine puniſhment and vengeance, 

At Mans, ſaid Eudemon, Francis Cornu, apothe- 
cary, had turn'd an old ſet of extravagantes into waſte 
paper: may I never ſtir, if whatever was lapt up in 
them was, not immediately corrupted, rotten and 
ſpoil'd ; incenſe, pepper, cloves, cinnamon, ſaffron, 
wax, caſſia, rhubarb, tamarinds, all, drugs and ſpi- 


ces, were loſt without exception. 


Mark, mark, 


quoth Homenas, an effect of divine juſtice ! This 


b 


(3) The Panormitan] Nicolas de Fudeſchis, a Sicilian, 
iſhop of Palermo, in 1425, His commentary on 


the clementinæ was printed in 8yo at Paris 1516. See 
Draudius's bibliotheque, 


(4) Parchment of Lamballe] A town of Bretagne, fa- 
mous for the manufactury of parchment, 


comes 
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comes of putting the ſacred ſcriptufes to ſuch pro- 
phane uſes, 


At Paris, ſaid Carpalim, Snip Groignet the taylor 
had turn'd an old clementine into patterns and mea- 


ſures, and all the clothes that were cut on them were 


utterly ſpoil'd and loſt z gowns, hoods, cloaks, caſ- 
ſocks, jerkins, jackets, waſtcoats, capes, doublets, 
petticoats, corps de robes, vardingals, and ſo forth. 
Snip thinking to cut a hood, would cut you out a 
codpiece; inſtead of -a caſſock, he'd make you a high 


_ trown'd hat; for a waſtcoat, he'd ſhape you out 2 


rochet; on the pattern ef a doublet, he'd make you 
a thing like a frying-pan: then his journey-men ha- 
ving ſtitch'd it up, did jag it and pink it at the bot- 
tom, and ſo it look'd like a pan to fry cheſnuts. In. 


| ſtead of a cape,” he made a buſkin ; for a vardingal, 


he ſhap'd a montero-cap; and thinking to make a 
cloak, he'd eut out a pair of your big out-ſtroutting 
Switzers bresches, with panes like the outſide of a 
tabor. Inſomuch that Snip was condemn*d to make 
good the ſtuffs to all his cuſtomers ; and to this day 
poor cabbage*s hair grows through his hood, and his 
arſe through his pocket-holes. Mark, an effect of 
heavenly wrath and vengeance ! cry'd Homenas. 

At Cahuſac, ſaid Gymnaſt, a match being made by 
the lords of Eſtiſſao and viſcount Lauſan to ſhoot at a 
mark, Perotou had taken to pieces a ſet of (5) decre- 
tals, and ſet one of the leaves for the white to ſhoot 
at: now 1 fell, nay 1 give and bequeath for ever and 
aye, the mould of my doublet to fifteen hundred ham - 
pers full of black devils, if ever any archer in the 


' (5) Dectetals] Add, printed on canonge paper. A 
beautiful large paper, call'd by Vives, charta grandis, 
auguſtana, five imperialis; que, ſays he, de rebus ſacris 
hieratica nominatur, qualis videtur in libris facrorum 
dium. See his dialogue intitul'd ſeriptio. See in du 
Chat the derivation of the word canonge. 
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country (tho? they are ſingular markſmen in Guienne) 
could hit the white, Not the leaſt bit of the holy 
ſcribble was contaminated or touch'd : nay, and 
Sanſornin the elder, who held ſtakes, ſwore to us, 
figues dioures, hard figs (his greateſt oath) that he 
had openly, viſibly, and manifeſtly ſeen the bolt of 
Carquelin moving right to the round circle in the 
middle of the white; and that juſt on the point, 
wher- it was going to hit and enter, it had gone afide 
above ſeven foot and four inches wide of it towards 
the bakehouſe. | | 

Miracle! (cry'd Homenas) miracle! miracle! 
Clerica, come wench, light, light here, Here's to 
you all, gentlemen ; I vow you ſeem to me very 
ſound chriſtians, While he ſaid this, the maidens 
began to ſnicker at his elbow, grinning, giggling, 
and twittering among themſelves, Friar John began 
to paw, neigh, and whinny at the ſnout's end, as 
one ready to leap, or at leaſt to play the aſs, and (6) 
get up and ride tantivy to the devil, like a beggar 
on horſeback, 

Methinks, ſaid Pantagruel, a man might have been 
more out of danger near the white of which Gymnaſt 
ſpoke, than was formerly Diogenes near another, 
How's that? aſk'd Homenas; what was it? Was he 
one of our decretaliſts ? Rarely fallen in egad, ſaid 
Epiſtemon returning from ſtool z I ſee he will hook 
his decretals in, tho* by the head and ſhoulders, 

Diogenes, ſaid Pantagruel, one day for paſtime, 
went to ſee ſome archers that ſhot at butts, one of 
whom was ſo unſkilful, that, when jt was his turn 


(6) Get up and ride tantivy, &c.] It is in the original, 
monter deſſus, comme Herbault ſus paovres gens, Which 
has two meanings: one is, fall upon them, as your gen- 
tlemens dogs fall upon beggars at the gates: the other is, 
ride em, worry em, and harraſs em, as ſome lords of 
manors do their poor tenants, 


to 
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to ſhoot, all the by-ſtanders went aſide, leſt he ſhould 
miſtake them for the mark, Diogenes had ſeen him 
ſhoot extremely wide of it: ſo when the other was 
taking aim a ſecond time, and the people remov'd at 
a great diſtance to the right and left of the white, he 
plac'd himſelf cloſe by the mark; holding that place 
to be the ſafeſt, and that ſo bad an archer would cer- | 
tainly rather hit any other, 

One of the lord d' Eſtiſſac's pages at laſt found out 
the charm, purſu'd Gymnaſt, and by his advice Pero- 
tou put in another white, made up of ſome papers of 
Pouillac's law ſuit, and then every one ſhot cleverly. 

At Landerouſſe, ſaid Rhizotomus, at John Delif's | 
wedding were very great doings, as twas then the 
cuſtom of the country, After ſupper, ſeveral farces, 
interludes, and comical ſcenes were acted: they had 
alſo ſeveral morrice-dancers with bells and tabors 
and divers ſorts of maſks and mummers were let in, 
My ſchool fellows and I, to grace the feſtival to the 
deſt of our power (for, fine white and purple live- 
ries had been given to all of us in the morning) con- 
triv'd a merry maſk with ſtore of cockle-ſhells, ſhells 
of ſnails, periwinkles, and ſuch other, Then for 
want of cuckoe-pint or prieſt-pintle, louſebur, clote 
and paper, we made ourſelves falſe faces with the 
leaves of an old ſextum, that had been thrown by, 
and lay there for any one that would take it up; 
cutting out holes for the eyes, noſe and mouth, Now, 
did you ever hear the like fince you were born? when 
we had play'd our little boyiſh antick tricks, and came 
to take off our ſham faces, we appear'd more hideous 
and ugly than the little devils that acted the paſſion at 
(7) Douay : for our ſaces were utterly ſpoil'd at the 
places which had been touch'd by thoſe leaves : one 
had there the ſmall pox; another, God's token, or 


(7) Douay] Read Doue, , One's in France, tother 
in Flanders, 2 22 
 Z IS the 
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the plague ſpotz a third, the erinckums; a fourth, 
the meaſles; a fifth, botches, puſhes, and carbun- 
cles: in ſhort, he came off the leaſt hurt, who only 
loſt his teeth by the bargain, Miracle! bawl'd our 
Homenas, miracle ! 

Hold, hold, cry'd Rhizotomus, tis n't yet time 
to clap. My ſiſter Kate, and my ſiſter Ren, had put 
the crepines of their hoods, their ruffles, ſnuffekins, 
and neck-ruffs new waſh' d, ſtarch'd, and iron'd, in- 
to that very book of decretals; for, you muſt know, 
it was cover'd with thick boards, and had ftrong 
claſps. Now, by the virtue of God-----Hold, inter- 
rupted Homenas, what God do you mean ? There is 
but one, anſwer*d Rhizotomus, In heaven, I grant, 
reply'd Homenas ; but we have another here on earth, 
d'yſee. Ay, marry have we, ſaid Rhizotomus ; but 
on my ſoul I proteſt I had quite forgot it Well 
zhen, by the virtue of god the pope, their pinners, 
neck-ruffs, bibs, coifs, and other linen, turn'd as 
black as a charcoal-man's fack, Miracle! cry'd Ho- 


menas. Here, Clerica, light me here; and pr'ythee, 
girl, obſerve theſe rare ſtories, How comes it to 
paſs then, aſk*d friar John, that people ſay, 


(8) Ever fince decrees had tails, 

_ (9) And gens d' arms lugg'd heavy mails, 
Since each monk would have a horfe, 
All went here from bad to worſe, 


Depuiy 


(8) Ever fince decrees had tails} It ſhou'd be ever 
fince decrees had wings. On which m. du Chat has this 
long, but not tedious, note, The decretals, ſays he, 
which are of ſo great weight and authority with the ca- 
noniſts, were not only added to the body of the ancient 
decrees, as wings, ailes, to the main pile of a building z 
but they are likewiſe the wings of the decrees in another 
ſenſe ; inaſmuch as by the means and help of theſe wings, 
the popes, whom the ancient canons kept pretty low, 
have ſoar d to their preſent height, and have aſſum'd the 

* power 
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power they now exercife over the Latin church, Prendre 
des ailes, or, as they ſpeale in Languedoc, prendre ales, to 
take the wing, is to forget one's ſelf fo far as to loſe 
ſight of the lownefs of one's true condition; as ſome years 
ago was the caſe of a certain arrogant fop, not far from 


Montpellier, according to the following tale, made upon 
occaſion of his taking too much upon him : ; 


Certain bourgeois, trenchant du gentilhomme, 
Avec un gros de nobles campagnars, 
En rang d'oignons, ſoupoit un jour, & comme 
II ſe donoit Pair de faire les parts, 
Coupoit dindons, leyrauts, perdrix, canars ; 
On s' appercut que l' ecuier habile 
Tout en rangeant les morceaux ſur les plats 
Avoit grand ſoin de ne s' oublier pas. 
D' ailes ſurtout de perdrix une pile 
- Sur ſon affiete on voioit s elever. 
Lors un d'entre eux qui ſe ſentit grever, 
D'an tour de main racrochant les plus belles, 
Vouz en aver, dit-il, plus qu'il ne faut : 
Pas ne vous fied, monſieur, d'avoir tant d'ailes g 
Vous ne prenes deja qu'un vol trop haut, 
-4 
A certain upſtart citizen of late, 
Would cut a figure, and would needs look great, 
A knot of country gentlemen were met; 
And, like a-row of onions, all were ſet, 
And he amidſt them. Supper being ſerv'd, 
To this and that and t'other man he carv'd. 
Ducks, levrets, partridge, turky-pout he cuts, 
And on their plates what part he pleaſes, puts. 
In dealing out their pittances, the elf 
Took ſpecial care, not to forget himſelf, 
Well-ſtor'd his plate was with the choiceſt things; 
But, above all, a pile of partridge wings. 
One, . that lov'd partridge wings as well as cit, 
Whips from his plate the beſt Sir is it fit, 
Said he to monſieur carver, ** is it right, | 
« You ſhould have all the wings, in our deſpite, F 
« You, who already take too high a flight? 


90 4 H. Stephens, 
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Depuis que decrets eurent ales, 
Et gens-d' armes porterent males, 
Moines allerent à cheval, 
En ce monde abonda tout mal. 
J under- 


H. Stephens, who in the above quatrain of the decre- 
tals, inſtead of four verſes gives them in ſive, in ch. 39 
of his apology for Herodotus, took them, it may be, from 
the collection of adages, &c, publiſhed by Peter Groſnet 
of Auxerre, about the year 1536. I will give you a Latin 
verſion of the firſt of thoſe four French verſes, as done by 
Gentillet, the ſuppos'd Latin and French author of the 
anti-machiavel, Ex quo decretum ſumptis ſe fuſtulit 
alis, And in the French part of his book, this firſt verſe 
runs thus, Depuis que decret ent prins ales. This qua- 
train had not ſuffer'd ſo many alterations, if people had 
known that formerly ales was uſed for ailes, and that in 
Languedoc, where this old word is ſtill continu'd, avoir 
or 1 ales, is to give one's ſelf falſe airs, This was 
well known to thoſe, who liv*d near the borders of Lan- 
guedoc, and conſequently to Gentillet. Neither was 
Beza, tho' a Burgundian, nor Duaren, tho' a Bas-Briton, 
wnacquainted therewith, Ad decretalia veniamus, ſaid 
Bezain 1553, in his' paſſavant, & alios libros ſequentes, 
de quibus nemo eſt qui neſciat proverbium quod dicitur, 
poſtquam decretum habuit alas, totum mundum fuiſſe 
maledictum. In eo decretalium volumine, ſaid the lat- 
ter, ſome few years after (in his preface to his de ſacris 
eceleſiæ miniſteriis) multa intueri lieet, quæ à priſca illa 
diſciplina, quæ decretorum liber à Gratiano editus conti- 
net, multum degenerent. Atque hinc natum eſt illud 
apud noſtrates tritum ac vulgo jactatum, malè cum rebus 
humanis actum eſſe, ex quo decretis alæ acceſſerunt. 

(9) Andgens d' arms lugg'd heavy mails] Beza, 1. 4, 
of his ecclefiaſtical hiſtory, ſays, this is an alluſion to the 
proverb muli mariani : which ſee * in Sartorius. 
But Beza's reaſoning thereupon is fo confus'd, and his 
application ſo inexact and incoherent, that there's no 
making head or tail of what he ſays, It is more likely 
that what made the gens d'arms carrying port-mantles, 
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I underſtand you, anſwer'd Homenas: this is one 
of the (10) quirks and little ſatires of the new fan- 
gled hereticks, 9 | 
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CHAP. III. 


How, by the virtue of the decretals, gold 
is ſubtilly drawn out of France to Rome. 


Would, ſaid Epiſtemon, it had coſt me a pint of 

the beſt tripe that ever can enter into gut, ſo we 
had but compar'd with the original, the dreadful 
chapters; execrabilis : de multa: fi plures : de anna- 
tis per totum: niſi eſſent: cum ad monaſterium : 
quod dilectio: mandatum ; and certain others, that 
draw every year out of France to Rome, four hun- 
dred thouſand ducats and more, 

Do you make nothing of this? aſk'd Homenas. 
Tho* methinks, after all, tis but little, if we conſi- 
der that France the moſt chriſtian, is the only nurſe 
the ſee of Rome has. However, find me in the 
whole world a book, whether of philoſophy, phyſic, 
law, mathematicks, or other humane learning, nay, 
even, by my god, of the holy ſcripture itſelf, that 


or mails, ſo odious to the people, was, that, after they 
had ſubmitted to carry that luggage, nothing eſcap'd them 
wherever they quarter'd or march'd, but they would 
pouch up a thouſand things they took a fancy to at peo- 
ple's houſes, or in the fields. 

(10) Quirks, &c,] Homenas is miſtaken, Nothing 
was more common than that proverb, or had been ſo for 
a long time, | 

oO $4 will 
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will draw as much money thence ? None, none, (1) 
pſhaw, tuſh, blurt, piſn; none can, You may look 
till your eyes drop out of your head, nay, till dooms- 
day in the afternoon, before you can find another of 
that energy ; I'll paſs my word for that, 

Vet thefe des hereticks refuſe to learn and 
Know it. Burn em, tear em, nip em with hot 
pincers, drown em, hang em, ſpit em at the bung- 
hole, pelt em, paut em, bruiſe em, beat em, crip- 
ple em, diſmember em, cut em, gut em, bowell 
'em, paunch em, thraſh em, flaſh em, gaſh em, 
chop em, flice em, flit em, carve em, ſaw em, 
bethwack em, pare em, hack em, hew em, mince 
'em, flea em, (2) boil em, broil-*em, roaſt em, 
toaſt em, bake em, fry em, crucify em, cruſh 
em, ſqueeze em, grind 'em, batter *em, burſt em, 
quarter em, unlimb em, behump em, bethump 
'em, belamp em, belabour em, pepper em, ſpitch- 
cock em, and carbonade em on grid-irons, theſe 
wicked hereticks I decretaliſuges, decretalicides, worſe 
than homicides, worfe than 'patricides, decretalic- 
tiones of the devil of hell ! 


(1) Pſhaw, &c.] Nargues, nargues, in the original, 
A term of contempt, We ſay, a fig for't. So here Ho- 
menas's nargues, i. e. a fig for other books; or nazardes, 
x rap o' the noſe for ſuch as ſay there's any book to com- 
pare with the decretals. The anti-choppin, p. 46 and 
47. Et fic tu facis non plus non minus quam pueri ſeſe 
ludentes cum fimiis & guenonibus (guenon, a ſhe monkey, 
in French) quibys ex una parte cultri ofterunt buccellam 
pomi vel partem nucis, & de altera dant illis narques ſu- 
per naſum, Narques & zargues, which before, in ch. 
xvii, Rabelais had coin'd into a couple of iſlands, are ſy- 
nonymous to nazarde, 

(2) Boil them] Puniſhments then in faſhion, Mat, 
Corderius, ch. 49, n. 28, of his de corr, ferm. emenda- 
tione : They are going to execute him, i, e. to hang, or 
burn, or behead, or quarter, or boil him, Ad capitale 
ſupplicium perductus eſt. 
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As for you other good people, I muſt earn 
pray and beſeech you to believe no other thing, to thin 
on, ſay, undertake, or do no other thing than what's 
contain'd in our ſacred decretals, and their corolla- 
ries, this fine ſextum, theſe fine clementinæ, theſe 
fine extravagantes, O deific books! So ſhall you 
enjoy glory, honour, exaltation, + wealth, dignities, 
and preferments in this world; be rever'd and dread- 
ed by all, preferr'd, elected, and choſen above all 
men. 

For, there is not under the cope of heaven a con- 
dition of men, out of which you'll find perſons fitter 
to do and handle all things, than thoſe who by divine 
preſcience, eternal predeftination, have applied them- 
ſelves to the ſtudy of the holy decretals, 

Wonld yon chuſe a worthy emperor, a good cap- 
tain, a fit general in time of war, one that can well 
foreſee all inconveniencies, avoid all dangers, briſkly 
and bravely bring his men on to a breach or attack, 
ſtill be on ſure grounds, always overcome without loſs 
of his men, and know how to make a good uſe of 
his victory? Take me a decretiſt,----No, no, I mean 
a decretaliſt, (3) Ho, the foul blunder, whiſper'd 
Epiſtemon. | 

Would you, in time of peace, find a man capable 
of wiſely governing the ſtate of a commonwealth, of 
a kingdom, of an empire, of a monarchy ; ſufficient 
to maintain the clergy, nobility, ſenate and commons 


(3) Ho, the foul blunder] O le gros rat! O the huge 
rat | A Poitevine expreſſion, to rally one that makes a 
flip with his tongue, ſpeaks one word for another, as Ho- 
menas does here, In ch, xxvii, of lib 5, O les gros rats 
a la table, O the bouncing table-rats, means the fat 
monks (tats fignify'd ſhavelings as well as rats) who eat 


np mankind, There friar John means that they are never 


more like real rats well fed, than at table, when they lay 
about em in emptying the plates. | 
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In wealth, friendſhip, unity, obedience, virtue, and 
honeſty ? Take a decretaliſt, 

Would you find a man who, by his exemplary life, 
eloquence, and pious admonitions, may in a ſhort 
time, without effuſion of human blood, conquer the 
Holyland, and bring over to the holy church the miC- 
believing Turks, Jews, Tartars, Muſcovites, Mamme- 
lucs, and Sarrabonites ? Take me a decretaliſt, 

What makes, in many countries, the people re- 
bellious and deprav'd, pages ſawcy and miſchievous, 

ſtudents ſottiſh and duncical ? Nothing but that their 

governors, eſquires, and tutors were not decretaliſts, 
But what, on your conſcience, was it, d'ye think, 
that eſtabliſh'd, confirm'd and authoriz'd thoſe fine 
religious orders, with whom you ſee the chriſtian 
world every where adorn'd, grac'd, and illuſtrated, 
as the firmament is with its glorious ſtars ? The holy 
decretals, 

What was it that founded, underprop'd, and fix'd, 
and now maintains, nouriſhes and feeds the devout 
monks and friars in convents, monaſteries and ab- 
bies ; fo that did they not daily and mightily pray 
without ceaſing, the world would be in evident dan- 
ger of returning to its primitive chaos ? The ſacred 
decretals. 

What makes, and daily encreaſes the famous and 
celebrated patrimony of St. Peter in plenty of all tem- 
poral, corporeal and ſpiritual bleflings ? The holy 
decretals, 

What made the holy apoſtolick ſee and pope of 
Rome, in all times, and at this preſent, ſo dreadful 
in the univerſe, that all kings, emperors, potentates, 
and lords, willing, nilling, muſt depend on him, hold 
of him, be crown'd, confirm'd, and authoriz*d by 
him, come thither to ſtrike ſail, buckle, and fall down 
before his holy flipper, whoſe picture you have ſeen? 
The mighty decretals of God, | 

1 will diſcover you a great ſecret, The univerſities 
of 
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of your world have commonly a book, either open or 
ſhut, in their arms and deviſes: what book do 
think it is? Truly, I do not know, anſwer'd Pan- 
tagruel; I never read it, It is the decretals, ſaid 
Homenas, without which the privileges of all univer- 
ſities would ſoon be loſt, You muſt own, I have 
taught you this; ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! | 

Here Homenas began to belch, to fart, to funk, to 
laugh, to ſlaver, and to ſweat; and then he gave his 
hnge greaſy ſour- corner d cap to one of the laſſes, 
who clapt it on her pretty head with a great deal of 
joy, after ſhe had lovingly buſs'd it, as a ſure token 


that ſhe ſhould be firſt married. (4) Vivat, cry'd 


Epiſtemon, fifat, bibat, pipat. | 
O apocalyptic, ſecret, continued Homenas ! light, 
light, Clerica, light here (5) with double lanterns, 
Now for the fruit, virgins, _ | 
1 was ſaying then, that giving yourſelves thus 
wholly to the ſtudy of the holy decretals, you'll gain 
wealth and honour in this world: I add, that in the 
next you'll infallibly be ſaved in the bleſſed kingdom 
of heaven, whoſe keys are given to our good god and 
decretaliarch, O my good god, whom I adore and 
never ſaw, by thy ſpecial grace open unto us, at the 
point of death at leaſt, this moſt ſacred treaſure of our 
holy mother church, whoſe protector, preſerver, but- 
ler, chief larder, adminiſtrator, and diſpoſer thou art; 
and take care, I beſeech thee, O lord, that the pre- 
cious works of ſupererogation, the goodly pardons, 


(a4) Vivat, fifat, pipat, bibat] Germanis vivere, bi- 
bere eſt, is the ſaying in France, on occaſion of this cry of 
the Germans, which Epiſtemon pronounces after the Ger- 
man faſhion, See Miſſon, lett. 9, of his travels into 
Italy, | 

(5) With double lanterns] Bring a couple of bum- 
pers (lampets in French) which equivocates to lanterns 
in ſenſe, 


do 
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do not fail us in time of need: fo that the devils may 
not find an opportunity to gripe our precious ſouls, 
and the dreadful jaws of hell may not ſwallow us, If 
we muſt paſs thro* purgatory, thy will be done, It 
is im thy power to draw us out of it when thou 
pleaſeſt. Here Homenas began to ſhed huge hot bri- 
ny tears, to beat his breaſt, (6) and kiſs his thumbs 
in the ſhape of a croſs, 


CHA P. LIV. | 


How Homenas gave Pantagruel ſome bon- 
| chriſtian pears. 


Piſtemon, friar John, and Panurge, ſeeing this 
doleful cataſtrophe, began under the cover of 
their napkins to cry, meeow, meeow, meecow ; feign- 
ing to wipe their eyes all the while as if they had 
wept. The wenches were doubly diligent, and 
brought brimmers of (x) clementine wine to every 
, one, 


- (6) Kiſs his thumbs in the ſhape of a croſs] Alluſion 
to what is uſually done by bigots, whoſe devotion con- 
ſiſts ſo eſſentially in kiſſing the croſs, that, in order to 
have a croſs always at hand, they do [What ? carry their 
wives with em? No] form a croſs with their two 
thumbs, and in that ſhape are continually lifting them 
to their mouths, In Languedoc they fay of a man that 
beſtirs him rigorouſly in an affair, and ſeems to have it at 
heart, he kiſſes his thumbs a-croſs that it may ſucceed, 
(1) Clementine wine] Clement the Vth, who was of 
Bourdeaux, and under whoſe name the clementines were 
compil'd, had planted in the territory of Peſſac, a vil- 
lage within a league of Bourdeaux, a vineyard, which 
ſtill bears the name of that pope, See du Cheſne's an- 
5 ü . tiquities 
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one, beſides ſtore of ſweatmeats ; and thus thefeaſt« 
ing was reviv'd. 

Before we aroſe from table, Homenas gave us a 
great quantity of fair large pears ; ſaying, Here, my 
good friends, theſe are fingular good pears ;' you'lz 
find none ſuch any where elfe, I dare warrant, (a) 
Every ſoil bears not every thing, you know; India 
alone boaſts black ebony; the beſt incenſe is produc'd 
in Sabza ; the ſphragitid earth at (3) Lemnos: ſo this 
iſtand is the only place where fuch fine pears grow. 
You may, if you pleaſe, make ſeminaries with their 
kernels in your country, 

I like their taſte extremely, ſaid Pantagruel, If 
they were ſlic'd, and put into a pan on the fire with 
wine and ſugar, 1 fancy they would be very whole- 
ſome meat (4) for the fick, as well as for the heat. 
thy, Pray what do you call em? No otherwiſe than 
you have heard, reply'd Homenas, We are a plain 
downright ſort of people, as God would have it, and 
call figs, figs z plumbs, plumbs; and pears, pears. 
Truly, ſaid Pantagruel, if I live to go home, (which 
1 hope will be fpecdily, God willing) I'll ſet and 
graff ſome in my garden in Touraine, by the banks 


tiquities of the cities, &c. I. 3, c. 2. But this is not 
what Rabelais has his eye to here. There is a great deal 
more likelihood that he means wine of a certain growth, 
the tythe whereof had been granted to Homenas's church 
by ſome clementine, | 

(2) Every ſoil, c.] Nec verd terræ ferre omnes omnia 
poſſunt, ſays Virgil, I. 2, of his georgics, And lower: 


ola India nigrum 
Fert ehenum, ſolis eſt thurea virga Sabæis. 


(3) Lemnos] See Pliny, I. 37. c. 8. In 
(4) For the fick, as well as for the healthy] Pliny, 
J. 28, c. 7, ſays, all pears are heavy and hard of dige- 
ſion, eſpecially to unhealthy people; but in the ſame 
chapter he excepts baked pears, 


of 


. 
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of the Loire, and will call them bon-chriſtian or 

-chriſtian pears : for I never ſaw better chriſtians 
than are theſe good papimans, I'd like him two to 
one better yet, faid friar John, would he but give us 
two or three cart-loads of yon buxom laſſes. Why, 
-what would you do with them, cry'd Homenas ? 
Quoth friar John, No harm, only bleed the kind. 
hearted ſouls ſtraight between the two great toes, 
with certain clever lancets of the right ſtamp: by 
which operation good-chriſtian children would be in. 
oculated upon them, and the breed be multiplied in 
' | our country, in which there are not many over good, 
the more's the pity. 

Nay verily, reply'd Homenas, we cannot do this; 
for you would make them tread their ſhoes awry, 
crack their pipkins, and ſpoil their ſhapes : you love 
mutton I ſee, you'll run at ſheep; I know you by that 
ſame noſe and hair of yours, tho* I never ſaw your 
face before. Alas, alas, how kind you are! And 
would you indeed damn your precious ſoul? Our de- 
cretals forbid this. Ah, I wiſh you had them at your 
fingers- end. Patience, ſaid friar John: but, ſi tu 
non vis dare, (5) præſta, quæſumus. Matter of 
breviary, As for that, I defy all the world, and J 
fear no man that wears 4 head and a hood, tho' he 
were a chryſtallin, I mean a decretalin doctor. 

Dinner being over, we took our leave of the right 
reverend Homenas, and of all the good people, hum- 
bly giving thanks; and, to make them amends for 
their kind entertainment, promiſed them that at our 
coming to Rome, we would make our applications ſo 
effectually to the pope, that he would ſpeedily be ſure 
to come to viſit them in petlon. After this we went 
© 'board, 


(5) Præſta, queſumus] Theſe words are in the ſtile of 
the oremus, in the OT and prayer- books. 


Pantagruel, 
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Pantagruel, by an act of generofity, and as an ac- 
knowledgment for the ſight of the pope's picture, gave 
Homenas nine pieces of double friz'd cloth of gold, 
to be ſet before the grates of the window, He alſo 
caus'd the church box, for its repairs and fabric, to 
be quite fill'd with double crowns of gold; and or- 
der'd nine hundred and fourteen angels to be deliver- 
ed to each of the laſſes, who had waited at table, to 


buy them huſbands when they could get them, 


E e eee eee 


CHAP, LV. 
How Pantagruel, being at ſea, heard va- 


xious dntonen words. 


HEN we, were at ſea, junketting, tippling, 

diſcourſing, and telling ſtories, Pantagruel 
roſe and ſtood up to look out; then aſk'd us, Do you 
hear nothing, gentlemen ? Methink I hear ſome peo- 
ple talking in the air, yet I can ſee no body, Hark! 
According to his command we liſten'd, and with full 
ears ſuck'd in the air, as ſome of you ſuck oyſters, to 
find if we could hear ſome ſound ſcatter d through the 
(ky; ; and to loſe none of it, like the emperor Anto- 
ninus, ſome of us laid their hands hollow next to their 
ears: but all this would not do, nor could we hear 
any voice, Vet Pantagruel continued to aſſure us he 
heard various voices in the air, ſome of men, and 
ſome of women, 

At laſt we began to 4 chat we alſo heard ſome- 
thing, or, at leaſt, that our ears tingled ; and the 
more we liſten'd, the plainer we diſcern'd the Voices, 
ſo as to diſtinguiſh articulate ſounds, This mightily 
frighten'd us, and not without cauſe z ſince we 
could ſee nothing, yet heard ſuch various ſounds and 
VOICES 
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voices of men, women, children, horſes, &c. inſo - 
much that Panurge cry'd out, Cods belly, there's nd 
fooling with the devil z we are all beſhit, let's fly, 
There's ſome ambuſcado hereabouts, Friar John, 
art thou here, my love? I pr'ythee, ſtay by me, old 
boy. Halt thou got thy ſwindging tool? See that it 
do not ſtick in the ſcabbard ; thou never ſcoureſt it 
half as it ſhould be. - We are undone, Hark! 
They are guns, gad judge me: let's ſty, I do not ſay 
with hands and feet, as Brutus ſaid at the battle of 
Pharſalia, I ſay, with ſails and oars: let's whip it 
away : I never find myſelf to have a bit of courage at 
ſea ; in cellars, and elſewhere, I have more than e- 
nough. Let's fly, and ſave our bacon, I do not ſay 
this for any fear that I have; for I dread nothing but 
danger, that 1 don't; Talways ſay it, that ſhou' d wt, 
The free archer of Baignolet ſaid as much. Let's ha- 
zard nothing therefore, I ſay, leſt we come off blue- 
ly, Tack about, helm a lee, thou ſon of a batche- 
lor, Wou'd I were now well in (1) Quinquenois, 
tho' I were never to marry. Haſte away, let's make 
all the fail we can; they'll be too hard for us; we 
are not able to cope with them; they are ten to our 
one, Ill Warrant you; nay, and they are on their 
dunghil}, 'while we do not know the country, They'll 
de the death of us. We'll loſe no honour by flying: 
(2) Demoſthenes faith, that the man that runs away, 
may fight another day. At leaſt, let us retreat to the 
lee ward. Helm a lee; bring the main tack aboard, 
hawil the bowlins, hoiſt the top-gallants; we are all 
dead men; get off, in the deviPs name, get off, 
Pantagruel, hearing the ſad outcry which Panurge 
made, ſaid, Who talks of flying? Let's firſt ſee who 


(1) In Quinquenois] Before, in ch. 13, the good 
wine of that place is mentioned with great praiſes, _ 
(2) Demoſthenes faith, &c.] See Aulus Gellius, lib, 
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they are; perhaps they may be friends: I can diſco- 
ver no body yet, tho' I can ſee a hundred miles round 
me. But let's conſider a little: I have read that a 
philoſopher, named (3) Perron, was of opinion, that 
there were ſeveral worlds, that touch'd each other in 
an equilateral triangle; in whoſe centre, he ſaid, was 
the dwelling of truth : and that the words, ideas, co- 
pies, and images of all things paſt, and to come, re- 
ſided there; round which was the age: and that with 
fucceſs of time part of them uſed to fall on mankind, 
like rheums and mildews; juſt as the dew fell on Gi- 
deon's fleece, till the age was fulfilled, | 

1 alſo remember, continu'd he, that Ariſtotle af \ 
firms Homer's words to be flying, moving, and con- 
ſequently animated. Befides, (4) Antiphanes ſaid, | 
that Plato's philoſophy was like words, which, being 
ſpoken in ſome country during a hard winter, are \ 
immediately congeaPd, frozen up, and not heard: [ 
for what Plato taught young lads, could hardly be un- | 
derſtood by them when they were grown old. Now, 
continued he, we ſhould philoſophize and fearch whe- 
ther this be not the place where thoſe words are 
thaw'd, Neue | 2 

You'd wonder very much, ſhou'd this be the head 
and lyre of Orpheus, When tde Thracian women 
had torn him to pieces, they threw his head and tyre 
into the river Hebrus; down which they floated to 
the Euxine ſea, as far as the ifland of Leſbos ; the head 
continually uttering a doleful fong, as it were, la- 
menting the death of Orpheus, and the lyre, with the 
wind's impulſe, moving its ſtrings, and harmoniouſly 
accompanying the voice, Let's fee if we cannot diſ- 
cover them hereabouts, | 


(3) Perron] Read Petron, See Plutarch, in his dif- 
eourſe concerning the ceſſation of oracles, 


(4) Antiphanes ſaid, &c,] See Plutarch. 
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How among the frozen words Pantagruel 
found ſome odd ones. 


T ſkipper made anſwer : Be not afraid, my 
lord, we are on the confines of the frozen ſea, 
on which, about the beginning of laſt winter, hap. 
pened a great and bloody fight between the Arimaſ- 
pians and the Nephelibates. Then the words and 


- cries of men and women, the hacking, flaſhing, and 


hewing of battle-axes, the ſhocking, knocking, and 
jolting of armours and harneſſes, the neighing of 
horſes, and all other martial din and noiſe, froze in 
the air; and now, the rigour of the winter being 
over, by the ſucceeding ſerenity and warmth of the 
Weather, they melt and are heard. 

By jingo, quoth Panurge, the man talks ſomewhat 


like; I believe him: but cou'd n't we ſee ſome of 


'em ? I think I have read; that on the edge of the 
mountain on which Moſes receiv'd the judaic law, 
the people ſaw the voices ſenſibly.------Here, here, 
ſaid Pantagruel, here are ſome that are not yet thaw'd. 
He then throw'd us on the deck whole handfuls of 
frozen words, which ſeem'd to us like your roug| 
ſugar plums, of many colours, like thoſe us'd in he- 
raldry ; ſome words gules, [this means alſo jeſts and 
merry ſayings] ſome vert, ſome azur, fome black, 
ſome or, [this means fine fair words ;] and when 
we had ſomewhat warm'd them between our hands, 
they melted like ſnow, and we really heard them, but 
could not underſtand them, for it was a barbarous 
gibberiſh, One of them only, that was pretty big, 
* been warmed — friar John's hands, 
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are thrown into the fire without being firſt cut, which' 
made us all ſtart, This was the report of afield-piece 


in its time, ery' d friar John, ' 

Panurge pray'd Pantagruel to give him ſome more 
but Pantagruel told him that to give words was the 
(1) part of a lover. Sell me then ſome, 1 pray you, 
cry'd Panurge, That's the part of a lawyer, re- 
turn'd Pantagruel, I would fooner ſell you filence, 
tho* at a dearer rate; as Demoſthenes formerly ſold 
it by the means of his (2) argentangina, or filver 
ſquinſey. een ; 5 


' 


(1), The part of a lover] Verba dat omnis amans, ſays 
id, 


(2) Argentangina] M. du Chat taking no notice of 
this argentangina, any further than by referring to Eraſ- 
mus's adages ; and the old Dutch ſcholiaſt faying only, 
that it was a diſtemper which Demoſthenes was reproach- 
ed with when he declin'd ſpeaking againſt the Mileſian 
ambaſſador's requeſt ; [See Aul. Gel. J. 2, c.g.] 1 


thought it might not be difagreeable to quote what Sar- 


torius ſays upon this phraſe, argentanginam patitur, 
"Apyuvpdyxm adoxu, ſuch a one labours under an 
argentangina, Hy heeft die gelt zucht, ſay the Holland- 
ers; i, e, he has (not the mully-grubs, but) the money- 
grubs, as near as I can make the Engliſh anſwer to the 
Dutch, - Gelt, every body knows, is money, and zucht 


is properly a ſwelling caus d by bad humours (gezwollen- 


heyd outſtaande uyt quaade vochtigheden.) So here, 
metaphorically, gelt-zucht is an ailment caus'd by mo- 
ney, which takes a man in the mouth, and hinders him 
from ſpeaking, as was the orator Demoſthenes's caſe, 


which gave occaſion to this proverb, Natum a Demo- 


ſthene, qui cum diei unjus reticentiam Mileſiorum lega- 
tis viginti talentis vendidiſſet, hoc eſt, duodecim corona- 
torum millibus, poſtero die prodiit in concionem, collo 
multa lana obducto, ut qui anginam pateretur, 2 
ver 
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gave a ſound much like that of cheſnuts when tch| 
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However, he threw three or four handfuls of them 
on the deck; among which I -perceiv'd ſome very 
ſharp words, and ſome bloody words, which, the 
pilot ſaid, us'd ſometimes to go back, and recoil to 
the place whence they came, but *twas, with a ſlit 
weeſand : we alſo ſaw ſome terrible words, and ſome 
others not very. pleaſant to the eye. 

When they had been all melted together, we heard 
a ſtrange noiſe, hin, hin, hin, hin, his, tick, tock, 
taack, brededin, brededack, frr, frr, frr, bou, boy, 
bou, .boy, bou, bou, bou, bou, track, track, trr, 
trr, trr, trrr, trrrrrr; on, on, on, on, on, on, 
ououououon, gog, magog, and I do not know what 


other barbarous words ; which, the pilot ſaid, were 


verd d populo, cui ſimulatio ſabolebat, exclamabat eum 


non Tay xm, fed dpywpdyxm pati. Eft autem ſy- 


nanche, quod vulgò ſquinantiam vocant. enes 
being bought off by & Mileſian ambaſſadors, Who had 
given him twenty talents, that is, twelve thouſand 
crowns, for only one day's filence, the orator came next 
day into the ſenate-houſe, his neck muffled about with 
rollers, and his chin bolſter d up with wooll, as if he had 
a ſore throat: but one of the aſſembly ſmelt a a rat, and 
cty'd out, Demoſthenes has not got a cold, but gold; as 
near as I can imitate the Greek pun, The Greeks have 
another proverb to the ſame purpoſe : Beg im) vu. 
Bos in lingua: he has an ox on his ton {Hem is een 
ſuck ſpecks in de mont geworpen, ſay the Dutch. Some- 
body has thrown a piece of bacon into his mouth; when 
a man is brib'd to be filent,] As for the ox on the tongue, 
the reader muſt know the Athenian coin was ſtamp'd 
with the figure of an ox, Plautus in Perſa : boves bini 
hic ſunt in crumena, he has a pair of oxen in his purſe, 
Such therefore as were corrupted into filence, were ſaid 
to have an ox ſtamp'd on their tongue: boyem in lingua 


Habere, He has a bone in his mouth, ſay the French: 


i] un os dans la bouche. 
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the noiſe made by the charging ſquadrons, the ſhock 
and neighing of horſes, 


Then we heard ſome large ones go off like drums 
and fifes, and others like clarions and trumpets, 
Believe me, we had very -good ſport with them, I 
would fain have ſav'd ſome merry odd words, and 
have preſery'd them in oil, as ice and ſhow are 
kept, and / hetwegn clean aw. But Pantagruel 
would not let me, ſaying, that tis a folly to hoard 
up what we are never like to want, or have always 
at hand 4 odd, quaint, merry, and fat words of 
gules, never being ſcarce among all good and jovial | 
Pantagrueliſts, 

Panurge ſomewhat vex'd friar John, and put 
him in the pouts: for he took him at his word, 
while he dreamt of nothing leſs, This caus'd the 
friar to threaten him with ſuch a piece of revenge 

as was put upon G. Jouſſeaume; who havin 3 taken 
the merry Patelin at his word, when he had over- 
bid himſelf in ſome cloth, was afterwards fairly 
taken by the horns like a bullock, by his jovial chap- 
man, whom he took at his word like a man. Pa- 
nurge, well knowing that threaten'd folks live 
long, bob'd, aud mouths at him, in token of 
deriſion; then ery' d, Would I had here the word of 
the holy bottle, without being thus obliged to go 
further in pilgrimage to her, 
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CHAP. LVIL.. 


How Pantagruel went aſhoar at the dwell- 
ing of Gaſter, the firſt (x) maſter of 
arts in the world. 


HAT ay Pamegreed went aſhoar i in an iſland, 

which, for ſituation and governor, may be 

ſaid not to have its fellow, When you juſt come into 
it, you find it rugged, craggy, barren, unpleaſant to 
the eye, painful to the feet, and almoſt as inacceſſible 
as the (2) mountain of Dauphineé, which is ſomewhat 
like a toad ſtool, and was never climb'd, as any can 
remember, by any but (3) Doyac, who had the 
charge of king Chart VIIIth's train of artillery, 
This 


(1) Maſter of arts] Alluding to the magiſter artis, 
ingeniique largitor venter, of the poet Perfius, 

(2) Mountain of Dauphine] 'This mountain is one of 
the four wonders which Louis XI took notice of in Dau- 
phine, It is within three leagues of Grenoble, going to- 
wards Embrun, near the Grande Chartreuſe z and being 
ſhap'd like a pyramid revers'd, it has got the name of in- 
acceſſible, 

(3) Doyac, — Jo ohn. The continuation of Mon- 
ſtrelet, fol. 20 im Doyac, and fol. 229, de Doyac; 
but Seyſſel calls him plain Oyac, which ſeems to ſuit beſt 
with the firſt condition of that man, who, from a hoſier, 
as he was in Auvergne at Montferrant, the place of his 
birth, roſe to be the chief favourite of Louis XI. See 
more 'of him, and of his fate, in du Chat. But this was 
not the perſon that form'd and executed the bold deſign 
of climbing the mountain in queſtion ; it was one Damp 
Julian, a Lorrainer, a captain of Montelimar, who by 

means 
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This ſame Doyac, with ſtrange tools and engines, 
gain'd that mountain's top, and there he found an 
old ram, It puzzled many a wiſe head to gueſs how 
it got thither, Some ſaid that ſome eagle, or great 
horn-coot having carry'd it thither while *twas yet a 
lambkin, it had got away and ſav'd itſelf among the 
buſhes, | | 

As for us, having with much toil and ſweat over- 
eome the difficult ways at the entrance, we found the 
top of the mountain ſo fertile, healthful, and pleaſant, 
that I thought I was then in the true garden of Eden, 
or earthly paradiſe, about whoſe ſituation our good 
theologues are in ſuch a quandary, and keep ſuch a 
pother, HW” 

As for Pantagruel, he ſaid, that here was the ſeat 
of Arete (that's as much as to ſay, virtue) deſcrib'd 
by Hefiod, This, however, with ſubmiſſion to bet- 
ter judgments, The ruler of this place was one ma- 
ſter Gaſter, the firſt maſter of arts in the world. For, 
(4) if you believe that fire is the great maſter of arts, 
as Tully writes, you very much wrong him and 
yourſelf : alas! (5) Tully never believed this. On 

the other fide, if you faney Mercury to be the firſt 
inventer of arts, as our ancient druids believ'd of old, 
you are mightily beſide the mark, The fatirift's ſen- 


means of engines he had contriv'd himſelf, climb'd to 
the top of it the 26th of June, 1492. We aretold this 
in the chevalier Bayard's life, writ by Symphorian Cham- 
pier; and the thing is yet more ſatisfactorily particula- 
r1z'd in the regiſters of the parliament of Dauphine, 
which have been follow*d by Salvaing de Boiffieux, in the 
Latin poem he wrote to celebrate the wonders of this 
mountain. | | 5 

(4) If you believe that fire, &c,] Opinion of Hera- 
clitus, &c, See Plutarch. 

(5) Tully never believed this] Indeed he confutes this 
opinion in his de natura deorum, 1, 3. 
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tence, that affirms maſter Gaſter to be maſter of all 
arts, is true. With him peacefully reſided old goody 
Penia, alias Poverty, the mother of.the ninety-nine 
muſes, on whom (6) Porus, the lord of plenty, for- 
merly begot Love, that noble child, the mediator of 
heaven and earth, as Plato affirms in Sympoſio, 

We were all obliged to pay our homage, and ſwear 
allegiance to that mighty ſovereign: for he is impe- 
rious, ſevere, blunt, hard, uneaſy, inflexible : you 
cannot make him believe, repreſent to him, or per- 
ſuade him any thing. 

He does not hear : and as the Egyptians ſaid, that 
Harpocrates, the god of ſilence, nam'd (7) Sigalion 
in Greek, was aſtome, that is, without a mouth ; ſo 
Gaſter was created (8) without ears, even like the 
image of Jupiter in Candia. 

He only ſpeaks by figns : but thoſe ſigns are more 
readily obeyed by every one, than the ſtatutes of 
ſenates, or commands of monarchs ; neither will he 
admit the leaſt let or delay in his ſummons. You 
ſay, that when a lion roars, all the beaſts at a con- 
ſiderable diſtance round about, as far as his roar can 
be heard, are ſeiz'd with a ſhivering. This is writ- 
ten, tis true; I have ſeen it. I aſſure you, that at 
-maſter Gaſter's command, the very heavens tremble, 
and all the earth ſhakes : his command is call'd, Do 
this or die, Needs muſt when the devil drives; 
there's no gain-ſaying of it. 

The pilot was telling us how on a certain time, af- 
ter the manner of the members that mutiny'd againſt 

the belly, as Æſop deſcribes it, the whole kingdom 


(6) Porus] See Plato's banquet, and Plutarch in his 
diſcourſe of Iſis and Oſiris. 


(7) Sigalion] Auſon, Ep. 25, v.27. 
Aut tua Sigalion Ægyptius oſcula ſignet. 
(8) Without ears] See Plutarch in the ſame diſcourſe. 


of 
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of the (9) Somates went off into a direct faction a- 
gainſt Gaſter, reſolving to throw off his yoke: but 
they ſoon — their miſtake, and moſt humbly ſub- 
mitted : for otherwiſe they had all been famiſh'd. 

What company ſoever he is in, none diſpute with 
him for precedence or ſuperiority ; (10) he ſtill goes 
firſt, tho* kings, emperors, or even the -pope was 
there, So he held the firſt place at the council of, 
Baſle z tho ſome will tell you, that the council Was 
tumultuous, by the contentions and ambition a ma- 
ny for priority, | 

. Every one is buſied;-and bum to baren — 
and indeed, to make — tor this, he does this, 
good to mankind, as to invent for them all arts, 
machines, trades, engines, and crafts: he even in- 
ſtructs brutes in arts which are againſt their nature, 
making poets of ravens, jackdaws, chattering jays, 
parrots and ſtarlings, and poetreſſes of magpies, 
teaching them to utter human languages, ſpeak and 
fing; and all for the gut. He reclaims and tames 
eagles, gerfaulcons, faulcons gentle, ſakers, lanniers, 
golſe-hawks, ſpar-hawks, merlins, hagards, paſ- 
ſengers, wild rapacious birds; fo that ſetting them 
free in the air, whenever he thinks fit, as high and 
as long as he pleaſes, he keeps them ſuſpended, 
ſtraying, flying, hovering and courting him above 
the clouds: then on a ſudden he makes them ſtoop, 
and come down amain from heaven next to the 
ground ; and all for the gut, 


, 


(9) 3 From o, the body. Now the 
author makes a kingdom of it, where lives meſſer Gafter 
(a Greek word likewiſe, fignifying the belly, ſtomach, 
and paunch.) 

(10) He ſtill goes firſt] The belly will be foremoſt, 
eſpecially if it is more than ordinary large and pro- 


minent. 
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- Elephants, lions, rhinocerotes, bears, horſes, mares, 
and dogs, he teaches to dance, prance, vault, fight, 
ſwim, hide themſelves, fetch and carry what he 
pleaſes z and all for the gut. | 

Salt and freſh - water fiſh, whales, and the mon- 
ſters of the main, he brings up from the bottom of 
the deep; wolves he forces out of the woods, bears 
out of the rocks, foxes out of their holes, and ſer- 
pents out of the ground; and all for the gut. 

In ſhort, he is ſo unruly, that in his rage he de. 
vours all men and beaſts : as was ſeen among the (11) 
Vaſcons, when Q. Metellus befieg'd them in the Sez- 
torian wars; among the Saguntines befieg'd by Han- 
nibal ; among the Jews 'beſieg'd by the Romans, and 
ſm hundred more; and all for the gut. When his 
regent Penia takes a progreſs, wherever ſhe moves, 
all ſenates are ſhut up, all ſtatutes repeal'd, (12) all 
orders and proclamations vain : ſhe knows, obeys, 
and has no law, All ſhun her, in every place chu- 
ſing rather to expoſe themſelves to ſhipwrecks at ſea, 
and venture through fire, rocks, caves and precipices, 
than be ſeiz d by that moſt dreadful tormentor, 


(11) Among the Vaſcons, &c.] 
| — Sed qui mordere cadaver 
Suſtinuit — : 
Vaſcones, ut fama eſt, alimentis talibus uſi 
Produxere ANINAS, ——— 
Says Juvenal, fat, 15. See Florus, I. 3, c. 22, and Val. 


Max. I. 7. c. 65. | 
_ (x2) All orders, &c. vain] Neceſſity has no law, as 


the proverb ſays, 
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How, at the — of war maſter of inge» 
nuity, Pantagruel deteſted the Engaſtri- 
mythes and the Gaſtrolaters. 5 


T the court of that great maſter of ingenuity, 
Pantagruel obſerv'd two ſorts of troubleſome 
and (1) too officious apparitors, whom he very much 
deteſted, The firſt, were call'd Engaſtrimythes z the 
others, Gaſtrolaters, | ; 
The firſt pretended to be deſcended of the ancient 
race of (2) Eurycles; and for this brought the au- 
thority of Ariſtophanes, in his comedy call'd, the 
waſps ; whence of old they were call'd Euryclians, 
as (3) Plato writes, and Plutarch in his book of the 
ceffation of oracles, In the holy decrees, 26 qu, 3, 
they are ſtil'd Ventriloqui ; and the ſame name is gi- 
ven them in Tonian by Hippocrates, in his fifth book 
of epid. as men who ſpeak from the belly. Sophocles 
calls them Sternomantes, Theſe were ſouthſayers, 
enchanters, cheats, who gull'd the mob, and ſeem'd 
not to ſpeak and give anſwers from the mouth, but 
from the belly, 
Such a one, about the year of our Lord 15213, 


(1) Too officious apparitors] Servants, incommodious 
to Gaſter their maſter, by preventing him in all his ap- 
petites, See Cæl. Rhodig. I. 9, c. 13, of his ancient 
readings, | 

(2) Eurycles] The name of an Engaſtrimuthe in Ari- 
ſtophanes's comedy of the waſps. 

(3) Plato] In his dialogue intituled the ſophiſt. 


3 was 
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was (4) Jacoba Rodogina, an Italian woman of mean 
extract; from whoſe belly, we, as well as an infi- 


nite number of others at Ferrara, and elſewhere, have 


often heard the voice of the evil ſpirit ſpeak ; low, 
feeble, and ſmall indeed; but yet very diſtin, arti- 


culate and intelligible, when ſhe was ſent for, out of 


curioſity, by the lords and princes of the (5) Ciſal- 
pine Gaul. To remove all manner of doubt, and be 
aſſur' d that this was not a trick, they us d to have her 


ſtripp'd ſtark naked, and caus'd her mouth and noſe 


to be ſtopp'd, This evil ſpirit would be call'd Curs'd- 
pate, or Cincinnatulo, ſeeming pleas'd when any cal- 
led him by that name ; at which, he was always rea- 
dy to anſwer, If any ſpoke to him of things paſt or 
preſent, he gave pertinent anſwers, ſometimes to 
the amazement of the hearers.: but if of things to 
come, then the devil was gravell'd, and us'd to lie as 
faſt as a dog can trot, Nay, ſometimes. he ſeem'd to 
own. his ignorance ; inſtead of an anſwer, letting 
out a roufing fart, or muttering ſome words with bar- 
barous and uncouth inflexions, and not to be under- 
ſtood. | 

As for the (6) Gaſtrolaters, they ſtuck cloſe to one 
another in knots and gangs, Some of them merry, 


(4) Jacoba Rodogina] Or of Rouigue, a town of 
Italy, of which likewiſe was Czlius Rhodiginus, who, I. 
go, c. 10, of his ancient reading, had related this ſtory, 
but without ſpecifying the year, 

(5) Ciſalpine Gaul] Beyond the Alps in reſpect of 
France, and the contrary with reſpect of Rome: tis an 
ancient part of Gaul, between mount Cenis and the river 
Rubicon, near Rimini, comprehending Piedmont, Mont- 
ferrat, Milan, Mantua, and Ferrara, Dutch ſcholiaſt, 

(6) Gaſtrolaters, &c.] The ſame who are afterwards 
call'd by Rabelais, coquillons or cucullated gentry, are 
properly the monks, to whom he bore an old grudge, 


wanton, 


e 
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wanton, and ſoft as ſo many (7) milkſops ; others 
lowring, grim, dogged, demure and-crabbed ; all 
idle, mortal foes to buſineſs, ſpending half their rime 
in ſleeping, and the reſt in doing nothing, a rent- 
charge and dead unneceſſary weight on the earth, as 
Heſiod ſaith ; afraid, as we judg'd, of offending or 
leſſening their paunch. Others were maſk'd, diſ- 
guis'd, and ſo odly dreſs'd, that twould have done 
you good to have ſeen them 

There's a, ſaying, and ſeveral ancient (8) ſages 
write, that the {kill of nature appears wonderful in- ö 
the pleaſure which ſhe ſeems to have taken in the con- 
figuration of ſea-ſhells, ſo great is their variety in fi- 
gures, colours, ſtreaks, and imitable ſhapes, I pro- \ 
teſt, the variety we perceiv'd in the dreſſes of the” 
gaſtrolatrous coquillons was not leſs, They all own'd 
Gaſter for their ſuprgme god, ador'd him as a god, 
| offer'd him ſacrifices as to their omnipotent deity, 
. own'd no other god, ſerv'd, lov'd, and honour d 


tim above all things, 
ö You would have thought that the holy apoſtle ſpoke 
of thoſe, when he ſaid, Phil. chap, 3, Many walk, 
: of whom I have told you often, and now tell you even 
„ weeping, that they are enemies of the croſs of Chriſt: 


whoſe end is deſtruction, whoſe God is their belly. 
Pantagruel compar'd them to the cyclops Polyphe- 


f mus, whom (9) Euripides brings in ſpeaking thus: I 
. only ſacrifice to myſelf (not to the gods) and to this 
5 belly of mine, the greateſt of all the gods, 

E (7) Milkſops] According to their natural diſpoſition, 
hs and in proportion to their income, 

* (8) Sages] See Pliny, 1. 9, c. 33. 

t. (9) Euripides] In his tragedy of the cyclops, Sce 
05 Plutarch in ceſſation of oracles. | 
are 
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enen, 


CHAP. LIX. 


Of the ridiculous ſtatue Manduce; and 
how, and what the Gaſtrolaters ſacrifice 
to their ventripotent god. 


'THILEF ve fed our eyes with the fight of the 
- phyzzes and actions of theſe loundging gulli- 
gutted Gaſtrolaters, we on a ſudden heard the ſound 
of a muſical inſtrument calPd- a bell; at which all 
of them plac'd themſelves in rank and file, as for 
ſome mighty battle, every one according to his office, 
degree and ſeniority. - 

In this order, they mov'd towards maſter Gaſter, 
after a plump, young, luſty gorbellied fellow, who, 
on a long ſtaff fairly gilt, carried a wooden ſtatue 
groſly carv'd, and as ſcurvily daub'd over with paint; 
ſuch a one as (1) Plautus, Juvenal, and Pomp. Fe- 
ſtus deſcribe it. At Lyons, during the carnaval, tis 
called Maſchecrouſte, or (2) Gnaw cruſt; they call 
this Manduce. 


(x) Plautus, &c.] Plautus in his comedy of the cable; 
Juvanal, Sat. and Pompon. Feſtus, I. xi, 

(2) Gnaw cruſt] They don't now carry it about at 
Lyons, tho' they ſtill talk of it there, and frighten their 
children with threatening to throw *em to Maſche-crovute, 
to be devoured by him, If it is true, as is affirm'd, that 
in ſeveral places of Flanders they call Kermes ſuch ano- 
ther image, which is carry'd about on fleſn-days, it muſt 
be on account of the terrible ſnapping noiſe, made by the 
8 of that · ſtatue when they are mov'd; fince in Hol- 
land they alſo call kermès the din and — * noiſe, 


poſſible to 


which runs thro? all fairs, where tis har 
hear one another ſpeax. 


It 


. 
1 
2 
t 
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It was a monſtrous, ridiculous, hideous figure, 
fit to fright little children : its eyes were bigger than 
its belly, and its head larger than all the reſt of its 
body; well mouth-cloven however, having a gbodly 
pair of wide, broad jaws, lin'd with two rows of 
teeth, upper teer and under teer, which, by the ma- 
gic of a ſmall twine hid in the hollow part of the 
golden ſtaff, were made to claſh, clatter, and rattle 
dreadfully one againſt another; as they do at Metz 
with (3) St. Clement's dragon. 

Coming near the Gaſtrolaters, I ſaw they were 
follow'd by a great number of fat waiters and ten- 
ders, laden with baſkets, doſſers, hampers, diſhes, 
wallets, pots and kettles. Then under the conduct 


of Manduce, and finging I don't know what dithy- 


rambics, crepalocomes, and epenons, opening their 
baſkets and pots, they offer*d their god, 


White hippocras, with Gravy ſoupe. 


dry toaſts. Hotch pots. 
White bread, © Soft bread, 
Brown bread, Houſhold bread, 
Carbonadoes, ſix ſorts, Capirotadoes. 
Brawn, Cold loins of veal, with 
Sweet breads, ſpice. 
Fricaſſees, nine ſorts, Zinziberine, 
Monaſtical breweſs. Beatille pyes. 


(3) Clement's dragon] The people call it graulli, ei- 
ther from the German word —_—_ borrible, terrible, 
or rather corruptly for gargouille, (which fee explain'd 
elſewhere.) This image is carry'd in proceſſion on St. 
Mark's day, and during the rogation week : but this 
not being the ſame figure Rabelais ſaw, the jaws of the 
graulli have now no motion, Only, on the end of his 
tongue, which is of iron, is fix'd a ſmall white loaf, 
which, together with as many more as each baker fur- 
niſhes, before whoſe ſtall the proceſſion paſſes, makes up 
the ſtipend or ſalary of the poor man who carries the 


graulli, * 
P23 Breweſs 
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cabbage. 


Marrow-bones, toaſt and Haſhes. 


Eternal drink intermix'd. 
wine led the van; claret and champaign follow'd, 


Briſk delicate white - 


cool, nay, as cold as the very ice, I ſay; filld and 
offer d in large ſilver cups. Then they offer d, 


Chitterlins garniſh*d with 
muſtard, 
Sauſages. 
Neats tongues. 
Hung beef, 
Chines and peaſe. 
Hog's haſlets. 
Scotch collops. 


5 


Puddings. 
Carvelats. | 
Bolonia ſauſages, 
Hams, 

Brawn heads. 


Powder'd veniſon, with 


turnips, 
Pickled olives, 


All this aſſociated with ſempiternal liquor, Then 
they hous'd within his muzzle, 


Legs of mutton with ſhal- 
lots. 

Ollas. 

Lumber pies, with hot 
ſauce. 

Ribs of pork, with onion 
ſauce, 


Roaſt capons, baſted with 


their oven dripping. 


Caponets. 


Caviar and toaſt. 

Fawns, deer. 

Hares, leverets. 

and young 
partridges. 

Pluvers. 

Dwarf-herons, 


Teals. 


'Puckers, 


Bitterns, 

Shovelers, 

Curluecs, 

Wood hens, 

Coots, with leeks. 

Fat kids, 

Shoulders of mutton, with 
capers, 

Sir-loins of beef, 

Breaſts of veal. 

Pheſants, and pheſant 
poots, ; 

Peacocks. 

Storks. 

Woodcocks, 

Snipes, 

Hortolans. 

Turky cocks, hen turkeys, 
and turkey poots. 

Stock 
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Stock doves, and wood- 
culvers. 

Pigs, with wine ſauce. 
Black- birds, owſels, and 
rayles. 
Moor-hens. 

Buſtards, 
poots. 
Fig peckers. 

Young Guiney hens, 

Flemmings. 

Cignets. 

A reinforcement of vine- 
gar intermixt, 

Veniſon paſties, 

Lark pies, 

Dormice pies. 

Cabretto paſties, 

Roe-buck paſties, 

Pigeon pies, 

Kid paſties. 

Capon pies, 

Bacon pies, 

Souc'd hog's feet. 

Fry'd paſty cruſt, 

Forc'd capons. 

Parmeſan cheeſe. 

Red and pale hippocras. 

Gold peaches. 

Artichokes. 

Dry and wet ſweetmeats, 
78 ſorts. 

Boil'd hens, and fat ca- 
pons marinated. 

Pullets with eggs. 

Chickens, 

Rabbets, and ſucking rab- 
bets 


and buſtard 
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Quails, and young quails. 
Pigeons, ſquobbs, and 

ſqueakers, | 
Herons, and young he- 

rons, 
Feldfares, | 
Olives, 
Thruſhes, 


Young ſea ravens, 

Geeſe, goſlins, 

Queeſts. 

Widgeons, 

Maviſes, 

Grouſes, 

Turtles. 

Doe-connys, 

Hedge-hogs. 

Snytes. 

Then large puffs. 

Thiſtle finches, 

Whore's farts, 

Fritters, 

Cakes, ſixteen ſorts, 

Criſp wafers, 

Quince tarts. 

Curds and cream, 

Whipp'd cream, 

Preſerv'd myrabolans, 

Gellies, 

Welch barrapyclids, 

Macaroons. | 

Tarts, twenty ſorts, 

Lemon cream, Raſberry 
cream, &c, | 

Comfits, 100 colours. 

Cream wafers, 

Cream cheeſe, 


6 Vinegar 
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Vinegar brought up the rear to waſh the month, 
and for fear of the ſquinſy : alſo toaſts to ſcower the 


grinders, \ 
[ISIS TOTPTSTOT 3 LOT SIT ee JoJo eee 
CHAP. LX. 


What the Gaſtrolaters ſacrific'd to their 
god on interlarded fiſn-days. 


Antagruel did not like this pack of raſcally ſcoun - 
drels, with their manifold kitchen ſacrifices, and 
would have been gone, had not Epiſtemon prevail'd 
with him to ſtay and ſee the end of the farce, He 
then aſk'd the ſkipper, what the idle lobcocks us'd to 
ſacrifice to their gorbellied god on interlarded fiſh-days? 
For his firſt courſe, ſaid the ſkipper, they give him: 


Caviar, out of old elders) ſpara- 
Botargoes, gus, woodbind, and a 
Freſl butter, world of others, 

Peaſe ſoup, Red herrings. 

Spinage. Pilchards. 


Freſh herrings full-roed. Anchovies. 

Sallats, a hundred varie- Fry of tunny. 
ties, of creeſes, ſodden (1) Colly flowers. 
hop- tops, biſhops-cods, (2) Beans. 
cellery, ſtves, rampions, Salt ſalmon, 
jew's ears, (a ſort of Pickled griggs. 
muſhrooms that ſprout Oyſters in the ſhell, 


(1) Colly flowers] Not mere colly flowers, but emb* 
elf, i. e. with oil. See this explain'd before, in ch. 32. 
(2) _ It is not plain beans in Rabelais, but 
ſagrentes de febues, which Cotgrave ſays is a porridge, or 
- .mels of beans, ſallat oil, and ſome verjuice or vinegar. 


Then 
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Then he.muſt drink, or the devil would gripe him 
at the throat: this therefore they take care to pre- 


vent, and nothing's wanting. 
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Which being 


they give him lampreys with hippocras ſauce: 


Gurnards, 
Salmon trouts, 


Barbels, great and ſmall, 


Roaches, 
Cockrells, 
Minews. 
Thornbacks, 
Sleeves. 
Sturgeons, 
Sheath-fiſh, 
Macker els. 
Maids. 
Plaice, 

Fry'd oyſters, 
Cockles. 
Prawns, 
Smelts. 

Rock- fiſh. 
Gracious lords, 
Sword-fiſh, « 
Skate-fiſh. 
Lamprills. 
Jegs. | 
Pickerells, 
Golden carps, 
Burbates. 
Salmons. 


Flounders. 

Sea nettles. 

Mullets. 

Gudgeons, 

Dabs, aad candings, 

Haddocks, 

Carps. 

Pykes. 

Botitoes. 

Rochets. 

Sea bears. 

Sharplings. 

Tunnyes. 

Silver eels. 

Chevins. 

Cray-fiſh, 

Pallours, 

Shrimps. 

Congers, 

Porpoſes, 

Baſes, 

Shads, 

Murenes, a ſort of lam- 
Preys. | 

Craylings, 

Smys. 

Turbuts. 

Trouts, not above a foot 

long. 

Salmons. 

Meagers. 

Sea breams. 

Halibuts. 
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Soles. Fauſens, and griggs. 
Dog's tongue, orkind fool. Eel pouts. 

Muſcles. Tortoiſes. 

Lobſters. Serpents, i. e. wood-eels, 
Great prawns, Dorees, 

Dace. Moor-game. 

Bleaks. | Pearches. 

Tenches. Loaches. 

Ombers. Crab-fiſh, 

Freſh cods. Snails, and whelks, 
Dried melwells, Frogs, 

Darefiſh, 


If, when he had cramm'd all this down his guttu- 
ral trap-door, he did not immediately make the fiſh 
ſwim again in his paunch, death would pack him off 
in a trice, Special care is taken to antidote his god- 
ſhip with vine-tree ſyrrup. Then is ſacrific'd to 
him, haberdines, poor-jack, minglemangled miſh- 
maſhed, &c, 


Eggs fry'd, beaten, but- Stock fiſh, 
ter*d, poach'd, harden'd, Green fiſh, 
boil'd, broil'd, ſtew'd, Sea batts. 
flic'd, roaſted in the Cod's ounds. 
embers, toſs'd in the Sea pikes, 
chimney, &C, 


Which to concoct and digeſt the more eaſily, vi- 
negar is multiply'd, For the latter part of their ſa- 
crifices tt.ey offer, 


Rice. milk, and haſty Frumenty,and bonyclaber. 


pudding. Stew*'d prunes, and bak'd 
Butter*d wheat, and flum- bullace, 

Wr. Piſtachoes, or fiſtick nuts. 
Watergruel, and} milk Figs, 

porridge, , Almond butter, 


Skirret 
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Skirret root. Cheſtnuts and wallnuts. 
White pot. Filberds. 

Raiſins. Parſenips, 

Dates, Arthichokes, 


Perpetuity of ſoaking with the whole, 


"Twas none of their fault, I'll aſſure you, if this 
ſame god of theirs was not publickly, preciouſiy, 
and plentifully ſerv'd in his ſacrifices, better yet than 


Heliogobalus's idol; nay, more than Bel and the 


dragon in Babylon under king Belſhazzar, Yet Ga- 
ſter had the manners to own that he was no god, but 
a poor, vile, wretched creature. And as king (3) 
Antigonus, firſt of the name, when one Hermodo- 
tus, (as poets will flatter, eſpecially princes) in ſome 
of his fuſtian dubb'd him a god, and made the ſun 
adopt him for his ſon, ſaid to him; My lyſanophore, 
(or, in plain Engliſh, my groom of the cloſe-ſtool) 
can give thee the lye ; ſo maſter Gaſter very civilly 
us*'d to ſend back his bigotted worſhippers to his cloſe- 
ſtool, to ſee, ſmell, taſte, philoſophiſe, and examine 
what kind of divinity they could pick out of his fir- 
reverence. 


CHAP, LXI. 


How Gaſter invented means to get and 
preſerve corn. 


HOSE gaſtrolatrous hobgoblins being with- 
drawn, Pantagruel carefully minded the fa- 
mous maſter of arts, Gaſter, You know that by the 


(3) Antigonus, &c,] See Plutarch in his apoph- 
thegms, and in his treatiſe of Ifis and Ofiris, 4 
| | inſtitution 


wow Wage _ * 
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inſtitution of nature, bread has been aſſign*d him for 
proviſion and food; and that, as an addition to this bleſ- 
fing, he ſhould never want the means to get bread, 

Accordingly, from the beginning he invented the 
ſmiths art, and huſbandry to manure the ground, that 
it might yield him corn: he invented arms, and the 
art of war, to defend corn; phyfic and aſtronomy, with 
other parts of mathematicks, which might be uſeful 
to keep corn a great number of years in ſafety from 
the injuries of the air, beaſts, robbers, and purloin- 
ers: he invented water, wind, and hand-mills, and 
a thouſand other engines to grind corn, and turn it 
into meal; leaven to make the dough ferment, and 
the uſe of ſalt to give it a ſavour; for he knew that 
nothing bred more diſeaſes than heavy, unleaven'd, 
unſavoury bread. 

He found a way to get fire to bake it; hour-glaſſes, 
dials, and clocks to mark the time of its baking 
and, as ſome countries wanted corn, he contriv'd 
means to convey it out of one country into another, 

He had the wit to pimp for aſſes and mares, ani- 
mals of different ſpecies, that they might copulate 
for the generation of a third, which we call mules, 
more ſtrong and fit for hard ſervice than the other 
two, He invented carts and waggons, to draw him 
along with greater eafe : and, as ſeas and rivers hin- 
der*d his progreſs, he devis'd boats, gallies, and ſhips, 
(to the aſtoniſhment of the elements) to waft him 
over to barbarous, unknown, and far diſtant nations, 
thence to bring, or thither to carry corn. 

Beſides, ſeeing that, when he had tilled the ground, 
ſome years the corn periſh'd in it for want of rain in 
due ſeaſon, in others rotted, or was drown'd by its 
exceſs, ſometimes ſpoil'd by hail, (1) eat by worms 
in the ear, or beaten down by ſtorms, and ſo his ſtock 

was 

(1) Eat by worms in the ear] Eprener, is to ſhake 
out the grain, or corn, from the ear: fo les vens egre- 

| noiĩent 
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was deſtroy d on the ground; we were told that ever 
ſince the days of yore, he has found out a way to 
conjure the rain down from heaven only with cutting 
certain graſs, common enough in the field, yet known 
to very few, ſome of which was then ſhewn us. I 
took it to be the ſame as the plant, one of whoſe 
boughs being dipp'd by Jove's prieſt into the (2) Agrian 
fountain, on the Lycian mountain in Arcadia, in time 
of drought, rais'd vapours which gather'd into clouds, 
and then diſſolvd into rain, that kindly moiſtenꝰ d the 
whole country, 

Our maſter of arts was alſo ſaid to have found a 
way to keep the rain up in the air, and make it fall 
into the ſea ; alſo to annihilate the hail, ſuppreſs the 
winds, and remove ſtorms as the (3) Mathanenſians 
of 'Trezene us'd to do. And as in the fields thieves 
and plunderers ſometimes ſtole, and took by force 
the corn and bread which others had toil'd to get, 
he invented the art of building towns, forts, and ca- 
ſtles, to hoard and ſecure that ſtaff of life, On the 
other hand, finding none in the fields, and hearing 
that it was hoarded up and ſecur'd in towns, ſorts, 
and caftles, and watch'd with more care than ever 
were the golden pippins of the Heſperides, he turnꝰd 
engineer, and found ways to beat, ſtorm, and demo- 


noient Jes grains, is the grain was ſhaken out by the: 
winds, Mr, Motteux, inſtead of vens, winds, tranſlates 
it as if it were vers, worms; but that's wrong, tho* a- 
greeable to all the old editions, Worms (vers) do indeed 
ronger le grain, eat the corn ; but winds (vents) egrenent 
les epis, ſhake out the grain from the ear, | 

(2) Agrian fountain] Read the fountain Agria, See 
Nicolas Leonicus, 1, 1, c. 67, of his various hiſtories, 
In Pauſanias's arcadics, this fountain is call'd "Ayo, and 
Rhodoginus, I. 13, c. 17, likewiſe has call'd it Agnò. 

(3) Mathanenſians] This is taken from the ſame 
work of Nicolas Leonicus, I. 2, c. 38. See Pauſanias's 
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Tiſh forts and caſtles, with machines, and warlike 
thunderbolts, battering rams, baliſts, and catapults, 
whoſe ſhapes were ſhown us, not over-well under. 
ſtood by our engineers, architects, and other diſciples 
of Vitruvius; as maſter Philebert de Orme (4) king 
Megiſtus's principal architect, has own'd to us. 

And ſeeing that ſometimes all theſe tools of deſtruc- 
tion were baffled by the cunning ſubtilty, or the ſubtle 
eunning (which you pleaſe) of fortifiers, he lately 
invented cannons, field-pieces, culverins, mortar- 
pieces, baſiliſks, murdering inſtruments that dart iron, 
teaden, and brazen balls, ſome of them outweighing 
huge anvils, This by the means of a moſt dreadful 
powder, whoſe helliſh compound and effe has even 
amaz'd nature, and made her own herſelf out-done 
by art; the (5) Oxydracian thunders, hails, and 
ſtorms, by which the people of that name immediate- 
ly deſtroy'd their enemies in the field, being but mere 
potguns to theſe, For, one of our great guns, when 
us'd, is (6) more dreadful, more terrible, more dia- 
bolical, and maims, tears, . breaks, flays, mows 
down, ſweeps away more men, and cauſes a greater 
conſternation and deſtruction, than a hundred thun- 
derbolts, N * | 


(4) King Megiſtus, &c.] Henry II, in whoſe reign 
Philebert de Orme was architect and intendant of the 
buildings, as he continu'd to be under the kings Francis 
II, and Charles IX. The different works of this inge- 
nious Lyennois were printed in fol. in 1569, at Paris, by 
Frederic Moral. 

(5) Oxydracian, &c,] See Apollonius's life by Philo- 

tus, I. a, e. 14. 

(6) More dreadful, &c.] Polydore Virgil had before 
expreſs'd himſelf much after the ſame manner, in his trea- 
tiſe de rerum inventoribus, 
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How Gaſter invented an art to avoid being 
hurt or touch'd by cannon balls. 


| ASTER having ſecur'd himſelf with his corn 

within ſtrong holds, has ſometimes been at- 
tack'd by enemies; his fortreſſes, by that thrice three- 
fold curſt inſtrument, levell'd and deftroy'd ; his 
dearly belov'd corn and bread ſnatch'd out of his 
mouth, and ſack'd by a tyrannick force: therefore 
he then ſought means to preſerve his walls, baſtions, 
rampiers, and ſconces from cannon ſhot, and to hin- 
der the bullets from hitting him, ſtopping them in 
their flight, or at leaſt from doing him, or the be- 
fiegers and walls any damage, He ſhew'd us a trial 
of this, which has been ſince us'd by Fronton, and is 
now common among the paſtimes and harmleſs re- 
creations of the Thelemites, I'll tell you how he 
went to work, and pray for the future be a little more 
ready to believe what Plutarch affirms to have try'd, 
Suppoſe a herd of goats were all ſcampering as if the 
devil drove *em, do but put a. bit of eringo into the 
mouth of the hindmoſt nanny, and they will all ſtop 
ſtock ill, in the time you can tell three. 

Thus Gaſter, having caus'd a brafs faulcon to be 
charg'd, with a ſufficient quantity of gunpowder, well 
purg'd from its ſulphur, and curiouſly made up with 
fine camphire ; he then had a ſuitable ball put into the 
piece, with twenty four little pellets like hail ſhot, 
ſome round, ſome pearl faſhion ; then taking his aim, 
and levelling it at a page of his, as if he would have 
hit him on the breaſt ; about ſixty ſtrides off the 
piece, half way between it and the page in a right 
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Ine, he hang'd on a gibbet by a rope a very large 
ſiderite, or iron like ſtone, otherwiſe call'd herculean, 
formerly found on Ida in Phrygia by one Magnes, as 
(1) Nicander writes, and commonly call'd load-ſtone: 
then he gave fire to the prime on the piece's touch- 
hole, which in an inſtant conſuming the powder, 
the ball and hail-ſhot were with incredible violence 
and ſwiftneſs hurried out of the gun at its muzzle, 
that the air might penetrate to its chamber, where 
otherwiſe would have been a vacuum ; which nature 
abhors ſo much, that this univerſal machine, heaven, 
air, land, and ſea would ſooner return to the primi- 
tive chaos, than admit the leaſt void any where, Now 
the ball and ſmall ſhot, which threaten'd the page 
with no leſs than quick deſtruction, loſt their impe- 
tuoſity, and remain'd ſuſpended and hovering round 
the ſtone ; nor did any of them, notwithſtanding the 
fury with which they ruſn'd, reach the page. 

Maſter Gaſter could do more than all this yet, if 
you'll believe me: for he invented a way how to 
cauſe bullets to fly backwards, and recoil on thoſe 
that ſent *em, with as great a force, and in the very 
numerical parallel for which the guns were planted, 
And indeed, why ſhould he have thought this difficult, 
ſeeing the herb (a) ethiopis opens all locks whatſoever ; 
and an echineis or remora, a filly weakly fiſh, in ſpite 
of all the winds that blow from the 42 points of the 
compaſs, will in the midſt of a hurricane make you 
the biggeſt firſt rate remain ſtock ſtill, as if ſhe were 
becalm'd, or the bluſtering tribe had blown their laſt : 
nay, and with the fleſh of that fiſh, preſerv'd with 
ſalt, you may fiſh (3) gold out of the deepeſt well 
that was ever ſounded with a plummet ; for it will 


(1) Nicander] See Pliny, I. 36, c. 16. 
(] Ethiopis, &c,] See Pliny, I. 24, c. 17, &c. 
(3) Gold, &.] Sae Pliny, J, 9, c. 25. 


certainly 
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certainly draw up the precious metal, (4) Since, as 
Democritus affirm'd, and Theophraſtus believ*d and 
experienc'd, that there was an herb at whoſe fingle 
touch an iron wedge, tho' never ſo far driven into a 
huge log of the hardeſt wood that is, would preſently 
come out: and tis this ſame herb your Hi 
alias woodpeckers, uſe, when with' ſome mighty ax 
any one ſtops up the hole of their neſts, which they 
mduſtriouſly dig and make in the trunk of ſome ſtur- 
dy tree, Since ſtags and hinds, when deeply wounded 
with darts, arrows, and bolts, if they do but meet 
the herb call'd dittany, which is common in Candia, 
and eat a little of it, preſently the ſhafts come out, 
and all's well again : even as kind Venus cur'd her 
beloved by-blow Eneas, when he was wounded on 
the right thigh with an arrow by Juturna, Turnus's 
ſiſter. Since the very wind of laurels, fig-trees, or 
ſea calves, makes the thunder ſheer off, infomuch 
that it never ſtrikes them. Since at the fight of a 
ram, mad elephants recover their former ſenſes. Since 
mad bulls coming near wild fig trees, calFd caprificii, 
grow tame, and will not budge a foot, as if they had 
the cramp. Since the venomous rage of vipers is aſ- 
ſuag' d, if you but touch them with a beechen bough, 
Since alſo (5) Euphorian writes, that in the iſle of 
Samos, before Juno's temple was built there, he has 
feen ſome beaſts call'd neades, whoſe voice made the 
neighbouring places gape and fink into a chaſm and 
abyſs, In ſhort, fince elders grow of a more plea- 
fing ſound, and fitter to make flutes, in ſuch places 
where the crowing of cocks is not heard, as the an- 


(4) Since Democritus, &c.] Though Democritus was 
reckon'd by Pliny to be a great liar, yet in the point be- 
fore us, Theophraſtus, who is one of Pliny's heroes, gives 
full credit to Democritus's aſſertion, See Pliny for all 
or moſt of theſe particulars, 

(5) Euphorion] See lian, I. 17, c. 28, 


3 [cient 
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cient ſages have writ, and Theophraſtus relates: as if 
the crowing of a cock dull'd, flatten'd, and pervert- 
ed the wood of the elder, as it is ſaid to aſtoniſh and 
ſtupify with fear that ſtrong and reſolute animal, a 
lion. I know that ſome have underſtood this of wild 
elder, that grows ſo far from towns or villages, that 
the crowing of cocks cannot reach near it; and 
doubtleſs that ſort ought to be preferr'd to the ſtench- 
ing common elder, that grows about decay'd and 
ruin'd places: but others have underſtood this in a 
higher ſenſe, not literal, but allegorical, according to 
the method of the (6) Pythagoreans: as when it was 
ſaid that Mercury's ſtatue could not be made of every 
ſort of wood; to which ſentence they gave this ſenſe ; 
that God is not to be worſhipp'd in a vulgar form, but 
in a choſen and religious manner. In the ſame man- 
ner by this elder, which grows ſar from places where 
cocks are heard, the ancients meant, that the wiſe 
and ſtudious ought not to give their minds to trivial or 
vulgar muſick, but to that which is celeſtial, divine, 
angelical, more abſtracted, and brought from remoter 
parts, that is, from a region where the crowing of 
cocks is not heard: for, to denote a ſolitary and un- 
frequented place, we ſay, cocks are never heard to 
crow there. | 


(6) Pythagoreans] Pythagoras uſed to ſay allegorical- 
ly, that all forts of wood ought not to be employ'd in- 
differently in making Mercury's ſtatue : which has been 
explain'd by Apuleius, in his firſt apology for magic; by 
Alex. ab Alex. 1. 4, c. 12, of his genial days; and by 
Eraſmus, in his adages. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. LXIIL 


How Pantagruel fell aſleep near the iſland 
of Chaneph, and of the problems pro- 
pos'd to be ſolv'd when he wak' d. 


HE next day, merrily purſuing our voyage, we 
came in ſight of the iſland of (1) Chaneph, here 
Pantagruel's ſhip could not arrive, the wind chopping 
about, and then failing us ſo that we were becalm'd, 
and could hardly get o'head, tacking about from ſtar- 
board to larboard, and from larboard to ſtarboard, 
tho? to our ſails we had added drabblers. | 
With this accident we were all out of ſorts, mo- 
ping, drooping, metagrabolized, as dull as dun in 
the mire, in C ſol fa ut flat out of tune, off the hin- 
ges, and I don't 'know howiſh, without caring to 
ſpeak one ſingle ſyllable to each other, 
Pantagruel was taking a nap, ſlumbering and nod- 
ding on the quarter deck, by the cuddy, with an He- 
liodorus in his hand ; for ſtill *twas his cuſtom to ſleep 
(2) better by book than by heart, 
Epiſtemon was conjuring, with his aſtrolabe, to 
know what latitude we were in. 
Friar John was got into the cook-room, examining 
by the aſcendant of the ſpits, and the horoſcope of 


— 


(1) Chaneph] It means hypocriſy, in the Hebrew lan- 
guage, In this iſland, Rabelais places a ſort of pretended 
ſaints, who, under a mortify'd exterior, conceal'd, ac- 
cording to him, morals full of cynical indiſeretions. 

(2) Better by book, &c. ] He choſe rather to ſleep over 
a book than abſolutely to do nothing, | 


ragouſts 
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ragouſts and fricaſſees, what time o'day it might 
Panurge (ſweet baby !) held a ſtalk of pantagrue- 
lion, alias hemp, next his tongue, and with it made 
pretty bubbles and bladders, 
_ Gymnaſt was making tooth. pickers with lentiſk, 
| Ponocrates, dozing, doz'd, and dreaming, dream- 
ed; tickled himſelf to make himſelf laugh, and 
with one finger ſcratch'd his noddle where it did not 
Itch. 
Carpalim, with a nut- ſhell, and a trencher of 
verne, [that's a card in Gaſcony] was making a 
pretty little merry windmill, cutting the card 
long-ways into four. ſlips, and faſtening them with 
a pin to the convex of the nut, and its con- 
cave to the tar'd fide of the gunnel bf the 
Nip. 
Euſthenes, beſtriding one of the guns, was play- 
ing on it with his fingers, as if it had been a trump- 


marine, 
Rhizotomus, with the ſoft coat of a field tor- 


toiſe, alias eclip'd a mole, was making himſelf a 
velvet purſe, 

Xenomanes was patching up an old weather-beaten 
lantern, with a hawk's jeſſes. 

Our pilot (good man!) was pulling maggots out 
of the ſeamens noſes. 

At laſt friar John, returning from the forecaſtle, 
perceiv'd that Pantagruel was awake, Then hear- 
ing this obſtinate ſilence, be briſkly and cheerfully 
aſked him how a man ſhould kill time, and raiſe 
good weather, during a calm at ſea ? 

Panurge, whoſe belly thought his throat cut, back- 
ed the motion preſently, and aſk'd for a pill to purge 
melancholy, _ 
- Epiſtemon alſo came on, and aſk'd how a man 
might be ready to bepiſs himſelf with laughing, when 
de has no heart to be merry? 
1 8 ; Gymnaſt 


| 
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'Gymniaſt ariſing, demanded a remedy for a dim- 
neſs of eyes? 

Ponocrates, after he had a While rub'd his nod- 
dle, and ſhak'd his ears, aſk'd, how one might a- 
void dog-ſleep ? Hold, cry'd Pantagruel, the peri- 
pateticks have wiſely made a rule, that all problems, 
queſtions and doubts, which are otfer d to be folv'd, 
ought td be certain, clear, and intelligible. What a 


do you mean by (3) dog-ſleep ? I mean, ariſwered 


Ponoctates, to ſleep faſting in the fun at noon-day, 
as the dogs GS, | 
Rhizotomus, who lay ſtooping on the pump, raid 
his drowſy head, and lazily yawnihg, by natural 
ſympathy, ſet almoſt every one in the ſhip (4) 4 
yawning too: then he aſk'd for a remedy 1 oſci- 
tations and gapings. g 
Xenomanes, half puzzled, and tir'd out with new 
vamping his antiquated lantern, aſk'd, how the hold 
of the ſtomach might be ſo well ballaſted and freight- 
ed from the keel to the main hatch, with ſtores well 
ſtowed, that our human veſſels might not heel, or be 
walt, dut well trimmed, and ſtiff? 
Carpalim, twirling his diminutive windmill, aſk'd 
how many motions are to be felt in nature, before 2 
gentleman may be ſaid to be hungry? 8 
Euſthenes, hearing them talk, came from between 
decks, and from the capſtern call'd out to know why | 
a man that's faſting, bit by a ſerpent alfo faſting, 
is in greater danger of death, than when man and 
ſerpent have eat their breakfaſts? Why (5) a man's 


) Dog's In Oudin's dictionary. Ital. and Fr, to 
fee? like a From to ſleep indifferently at all hours, and 
in all-places, 
(4) A yawning, &c,] Oſeitante uno, deinde oſcitat & 
alter, Prov, | 
(s) A man's faſting-ſpittle] See Ariſtotle of animals, 
|, 8, c. 29, and Pliny, I. 7, c. 2. 


Vor, IV, Q_ ſaſting- 
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faſting-ſpittle is, poiſonous to ſerpents and venemous 
creatures? e. 

One ſingle ſolution may ſerve for all your probleme, 
gentlemen, anſwer' d Pantagruel, and one ſingle me- 
dicine for all ſuch ſymptoms and accidents. My an- 
ſwer ſhall be ſhort, not to tire you with a long need - 
lefs train of pedantick cant. (6) The belly has no 
ears, nor is it to be fill'd with fair words: you ſhall. 
be anſwer d to content by ſigns and geſtures. As 
formerly at Rome, Tarquin the proud, its laſt king, 
ſent an anſwer by ſigns to his ſon Sextus, Who was 
among the Gabii, [at Gabii.] (Saying this, he pull- 
ed the ſtring of a little bell, and ſriar John. hurried 
away to the cook- room.) The ſon having ſent his 
father a meſſenger, to know how he might bring the 
Gabii [ Gabini] under a cloſe ſubjection; the king, 
miſtruſting the meſſenger, made him no anſwer, and 
only took him. into his privy garden, and in his pre- 
ſence, with his ſword, lopt off the heads of the tall 
poppies that were there. The expreſs, return'd with- 
out any other diſpatch ; yet having related to the 
prince what he had ſeen his father do, he eaſily un- 
derſteod that by thoſe ſigns he advis'd him to cut off 
the heads of the chief men in the town, the better to 
keep under the reſt of the people. 


(6) The belly], _ L'eftornach. affamä. A hungry ſto- 
mach has no ears, ſaid Cato the cenſor, in one of his 
ſpeeches, to the Roman people, See his life in Plutarch, 


> 
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C HAP. LXIV. 


How Tana. gave no aulyer to che 
| problems. 


Antagruel then alk d, what forts of people: 

dwell'd in (1) that damn'd iſland? They. are, 
anfwer d Xenomanes, all (2) hypocrites, holy moun- 
tebanks, tumblers of beads, mumblers of Ave Maries, 
ſpiritual comedians, ſham ſaints, hermits, all of 
them poor rogues, who, like the hermit of Lormont 
between Blaye and Bourdeaux, live wholly on alm 
given them by paſſengers. Catch me there if you 
can, cry'd Panurge; may the devil's head cook con- 
jure my bum-gut into a pair of bellows, if ever you 
find me among them. Hermits, ſham ſaints, living 
forms of mortification, holy mountebanks, avaunt, 
in the name of your father Satan, get out of my 
ſight: when the devil's a hog, you ſhall eat bacon, 
I ſhall not forget yet a while our fat (3) Concilipetes 
of Cheſil. O that Beelzebub and Aſtaroth had-coun- 
ſelled them to hang themſelves out of the way, and 
they had done*t ! we had not then ſuffer d ſo much by 
n ſtorms as we” did for in. 5. them. 


(I) That damn'd iſland] iſe de chien, in Rabelais, 
on Which B. du Chat ſays Chienne d' Iſle (Bitchington 
ifland, if you will,) iſtand of people who bark at and 
bite all the world, as curſt curs do. 

_ (2). Hypoerites] - Add hydropics, puft up with 2 
falle opinion of their own ſanctity. 

(3), Concilipetes of Cheſil] - Fathers of the council of | 
Trent, See before ch, 18. 
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Hark' ee me, dear rogue, Xenomanes, my friend, I 

prithee are theſe hermits, hypocrites, and eves-drop- 
pers, maids or married? Is there any thing of the femi- 
nine gender among them? Could a body hy pocritically 
take there a ſmall hypocritical touch ? Will they lie 
backwards, and let out their fore- rooms? There's a 
fine queſtion to be aſłk d, cry'd Pantagruel! Yes, 
yes, anſwer' d enômanes; you may find there 
many goodly hypocriteſſes, jolly ſpiritual actreſſes, 
Kind hermiteſſes, women that have a plaguy deal of 
religion : then there's the copies of *em, little hy- 
pocrittfllons, fham-ſanQtitos, and hermitillons. Foh ! 
away with them, cry*d friar John; a young faint, 
an old devil! (Mark this, an old ſaying, and as true 
a one, as, a young Whore, an old ſaint.) Were there 
not ſuch, continued Xenomanes, the iſle of Caneph, 
for want of a multiplication of progeny, had long 
*ere this been deſert and deſolate, 

Pantagruel ſent them by Gymnaſt, in the pinnace, 
ſeventy- eight thouſand fine pretty little (4) gold half- 
crowns,' of thoſe that are mark d with a lantern, 
After this he aſk'd, Ines o'glock ? Paſt nine, an- 


(4) Gold half-crowns] Cyrus, being reduc'd to 
beggary in the other world, begg d Epictetus to beſtow a 
/ penny a 43s him in charity I give no pennies ſaid that 

| philoſopher, Who was become a great lord in that coun- 
try; here firrah, here's a crown for you, (Rab. 1, 2. 

c. xxx.) The reaſon of this proceeding of Epictetus is, 
that when great men beſtow their favours, they ought 
to have more regard to their own grandeur than to the 
meanneſs and indiſpenſable occafions of the r* 
Upon this footing, though it is a common ſaying, A 
pauvre gens menue monoye, (ſmall money to poor 
ple); yet we find Pantagruel's alms to. the poor 2 N 
mits, &c, of Chaneph, conſiſts in half-crowns, &c, 
See Du * more at large here, 


ſwer d 
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fwer'd Epiſtemon. Tis then the beſt time to go te 
dinner, ſaid Pantagruel: for the ſacred. line, ſo ce-- 
lebrated by (5) Ariſtophanes in his play call'd Con- 
cionatores, is at hand, never failing when the * 
dow is decempedal. 

Formerly, among the Perſians, . dinner time. was 
at a ſet hour (6) only for kings: as for all others, 
their appetite and their belly was. their clock; when 
that chim'd, they thought it time to go to en 
So we find in Plautus, à certain paraſite making a 
heavy do, and ſadly railing at the inventors. of hour- 
arg and dials, as being unneceſſary things, there 

ng no clock more regular than the belly 
(7) Diogenes, being aſk'd at what times a, man 
ought to eat, anſwer d, The rich when he is hun- 
y, the poor when he has any thing to eat. Phy- 
ſicians more properly , that the canonical "006 
are, 1100-0 


10 wn To rife at 8 to dine at nine, 
To up at _ to ſleep at n 


* 


Thi famous king (8) Petofiris's magic * diffe. 
rent.--+—-Here a officers for the gut came in, and 


z ” on! 3 


#\S+ 


- 9 Waben! See Fraſmus's 's richer,” chil, 3 
eent. 4. ch, 70. 

(6) Only for kings) John * la Brice Champier, 
I 2. c. 3. of his de re cibaria: Marcellinus, Perſas, 
munditias conviviorum, & luxum, maximeque pot andi 
aviditatem vitaſſe, ut luem, prodit: nec apud eos, ex- 
tra regales menſas, horam eſſe præſtitutam prandendi. 
Sed ventrem eſſe cuique ſolarium, eoque monente, quod 
incidiſſet ediſſe. 

(7) Diogenes, cee. ] See this Cynie's | life” in Diogenes 
Laertius. 

(8) Petoſiris] Juvenal Sat, 6, m 2 ; 
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tot ready the tables and cupboards; laid the cloth, 
whoſe ſight and pleaſant ſmell were very comfort. 
able; and brought plates, napkins, ſalts, tankards, 
flaggons, tall-boys, ewers, tumblers, cups, goblets, 
baſons, and ciſterns, 

Friar John, at the head of the ſtewards, ſewers, 
- yeomen' of the pantry, and of the mouth, taſters, 
carvers, cup-bearers, and cupdoard-keepers, brought 
four ſtately pafties, ſo huge, that they put me in 
mind of the four baſtions at Turin, Odsfiſh, how 
manfully did they ftorm them] What havock did 
they make with the long train of diſhes that came 
after them! How bravely did they ſtand to their 
pan-puddings, and pay'd off their duſt | How mer- 
rily did they ſoak their noſes ! 

The fruit was not yet brought in, when a freſh 
gale at weft and by north began to fill the main- 
courſe, miſen-ſail, fore-ſail, tops, and top-gallants : 
for which bleſſing they all fung divers hymns of 
thanks and praiſe. 

When the fruit was on the table, Pantagruel 
aſk'd ; Now tell me, gentlemen, are your doubts 
fully refoly'd or no? I gape and yawn no more, 
anſwer' d Rhizotomus, I ſleep no longer like a dog, 
ſaid Ponocrates, I have clear'd my. eyeſight, ſaid 
Gymaaſt, I have broke my faſt, ſaid Euſthenes: 
ſo that for this whole day I ſhall be ſecure from the 


: (9) Alpes. 


gra licet j jaceat, capiendo nulla videtur 
Aptior hora cibo, niſi quam dederit Petoſiris. 


The pretended magic of Petofiris, as alſo that of the 
phyſician Cnidias in Pliny, I. 29. c. 1, was properly not 
more than an inordinate fondneſs for the mathematics, 
which perſuaded thoſe two men that the a | 
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(9) Aſpes. Crocodiles, 
Amphiſbenes. Toads, 

Anerudutes, + Night-mares, 
Abediſſimons, Mad dogs, 

Alhatrafs, | Colotes. 

Ammobzres, Cychriodes. 

Apimaos. Cafezates. 

Alhatabans. Cauhares, - 

Aractes. Snakes, 

Aſterions. 

Alcharates. 

Arges. 

Spiders. Ft , 

Starry Lizards, Cockatrices. 
Attelabes, - _ Dipſades, n 
Aſcalabotes. ECC 
Hemorrhoids, \..» Dryinades.._ 
Bafiliſks, | Dragons, 

Fitches. tr _ Ropes. © 

Sucking water-Mmakes, -- Enhydrides, 

Black wag legflies. Falviſes. . 
Spaniſh flies. Galeotes. 
Catoblepes. Harmanes, © _ 
Horn'd ſnakes, Handons, 

Caterpillars, Icles, 


the ſtars was ſo extenſive, that therein might be diſ- 
cover'd whether a fick perſon had beſt take a new-laid 
egg or broth, 

(o) Alps, &c.] A great part of theſe different names 
of ſerpents, and other venomous creatures, diſpos'd here 
in alphabetical ordet, is to be found in Pliny : and this 
order is imitated from the ſame Pliny, I. 37. c. 10, 
which treats of the yarious kinds of precious ſtones. 
The names are moſtly corrupted ; and therefore *twill 
be beſt to conſult thereupon Albertus Magnus, Bartho- 
lomeus Anglicanus, Aldrovand and Redi. 


Q 4 Jarraries 


| 
| 
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Jarraries, 
Ilicines. 
Pharao's mice. 
Keduſudures, 
Sea-hares, 
Chalcidic, newts. 
Footed ſerpents. 
Manticores, 


Mulures. 


Mouſe-ſerpents, 
Fhrew. mice, 
Miliares, _ 
Megalaunes. | 
Spitting aſps. ' 
Porphyri. 
Parcades. 

Phalangs. 


Pine-tree- Worms. 


Rutulæ. 
Worms. 
Rhagia. 


| Rhaganes, 


- 
b tte woert £« 


Salamanders, 
Sloe-worms, 
Stellions, © 
Scorpones. 
Scorpions. 
Horn-worms 
Scalavotins. 
Solofruidars. 
Deaf aſps. 
Horſe-leeches. 
Salt-haters. 
Rot ſerpents. 
Stink-fiſh, 
Stuphes. 
Sabrins. | 
Blood-ſucking-flies, 
Hornfretters. 
Scolopendres. 
Tarantulas. | 
Blind- worms. 
Tetragnathias. 
Teriſats, 
Vipers, &c. 
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deere 


How Pantgruel wy the time « with hi 


ſervants.” | 

N what Eerie boch venemous creatures 160 

you place Panurge's future ſpouſe, * alk'd friar 
John ? Art thou ſpeaking” ill of women, ery'd Pa- 
nurge, thou mangy ſcoundrel, thou ſorry, noddy- 
peak'd, ſhaveling monk ? By the cenomanic paunch 
and” gixie, ſaid Epiſtemon, Euripides has written, 
and makes Andromache'fay it, that by induſtry, and 
the help of the gods, men Had found remedies againft 
all poiſohous A Þ but wens was yer found 
againſt a bad wife. . 
This flaunting . | piſs Putitvee,* wah 
gabbling againſt women every foot, and therefore 
was-devour'd' by dogs, as a. judgment from above; 
as Ariſtophanes  obſerves.----Let's go on. Let him 
ſpeak that's next. I can leak now like any ſtone- 
horſe, ſaid then Epiſtemon, I am, ſaid Xenomanes, 
full as an egg and round as a hoop: my ſhip's hold 
can hold ho more, and will now make ſhift to bear 

à ſteady ſail. Said Carpalim, a truce! with tlürſt, a 

truce with hunger; they're ſtrong, but wine and 
meat are ſtronger, I'm no more in the dumps, 
cry'd Panurge z my heart's a pound lighter. I'm. in 
the right cue now, as briſk as a body - louſe, and as 
merry as, a beggar... For my part, I know what I 
do when, I drink ; and tis a true thing (though tis 
in your Euripides) th is ſaid by that Jolly- one 
Silenus of bleſſed memory, that 


Qs ' © © Tis: 


| 


—— — — ah '- ou 
- 


i 
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The man's emphatically mad, 


. Who drinks che beſt, yet can be (ad. 
We muſt not fail to return our humble and 
hearty thanks to the Being, ho, with this good 
bread, this cool. delicious wine, theſe good meats 
and pate” dainties, removes from our bodies and 
minds thoſe pains and perturbations, and at the ſame 
time, fills us with pleaſure and with food, 
But methinks, fix, you did not give an anſwer to 
friar John's queſtion; which, as 1 take it, was, 
how to xaiſe good weather ? Since you aſk no more 
than this eaſy queſtion, anſwer' d Pantagruel, II 
ſtrive to give you ſatisſaction; and fome other time 
we Il talk of the reſt of the problems, if yon will. 
Well then, friar John aſk'd how good weather 
might be rais' d. Have we not rais'd it? Look up 
and foe our full tep-ſails; Hark | how the wind 
whiſtles through the ſhrouds, what a Riff gale it 
blows z obſerve the rattling of the tachlings, and 
ſee the ſheets, that faſten the main-ſail behind; the 
force of the wind puts them upon the ſtretck. 
While we paſs'd our time merrily, the dull weather 
alſo paſs'd away ; and while we rais'd the glaſſus to 
our mouths, we allo . rain cans ind" Pi. Dat 
ſympathy i in nature. 
Thus (1) Atlas and Hercules club'd to raiſe 
and underprop the falling ky, if __—_ believe mi 


| 5) * and ate Ke. 1 The poets EN 
that Atlas ſupported the heavens on his ſhoulders ; but 
that, in order to eaſe him, Hercules, Who was not to 
be conquer d by labour, one day lent him his back, See 
Lucian in his dialogue intitled — or the contempla- 


tors, and Seneca's tragedy. of Hercules furens. Rabe 
Jain, I. 5, c. 22, ſpeaks af this labour of Atlas and 
Hercules. 
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wiſe mythologiſts; but they rais'd it fotne half an 
inch too high; ty to entertain his gueſt Hercules 


mented him in che deſärts of Africa. V öur good 
father, faid friar John, 


thirſt that's paſt, for the preſent, and for that to 
come; ſo did Hercules: and being thus exceſſively 
Tais d, this gave new motion to the ſky, which is 
that of (a) titubation And trepidation, about Which our 
crack-brain'd, aſtrologers make fuch'a pother, 
This, fad Parturge, makes the ſaying god, 


3 
o 


(3) While jolly companions carouſe it, together, Ft 
A A fig for the ſtorm; it gives way to,good Weatbor. 
* F 4790s 115 2 NY ? 278 21 : : Nay, 


— 


1 7 £ 
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Hercules. According to him, they made a debauch to- 
gether, which he calls hauſſer le tems, raiſing the wea- 
ther, hoiſting away the clouds; becauſe by ſitting long 

« tippling, the weather, which was cloudy at their ſirſt 
fitting down to table, is become clear and ſerene, when. 
they are going to break up. It is in the ſame ſenſe 
that 1, T. 4. 5, it is ſaid, Long tippling breaks the 
thunder. - | 

(2) Titubation and trepidation] See Agrippa, de va- 

nitate ſcientiarum, ch. of aſtronomy. A 

I) While jolly companions, &c.] Read theſe two: , 
lines thus; nos e ate 9 


© 6 hs 5 
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7 continued Pantagruel, forge will tell you, 
calm, but all 

£ſop's baſket 


ſame harſe djaleft,, 


f 
de chat a cup in the pate 
Is à mile in the gate. 12800 
iner s een as: 14 | 
Don't ven know that formerly the Amycleans 
worſhipped the, noble father Bacchus above all other 


"gods, and gave him the name of (4) Pata, which 
in the Dorittk dialect fignifies Wings: for, as the 
birds raiſe themſelves by a towering flight with 
their*Wings above the clouds; ſo with the help of 
ſoaxing Bacchus, the powerful juice of the grape, 
dur ſpirits are exalted to a pitch above themſelves, 
our bodies are more ſprightly, and their earthy parts 
deco ſoft and pliant. iel 02 galb re 2 HR 
- *While round a fat ham we carouſe it together, 

The ſtorm ſpends itſelf, and gives way to fair weather, 
Naw on ' ; 119% N NOK Al 


© "Le'mal temps paſſe, & retourne le bon, 
Pendant qu*on trinque autour du gras jambon, 


In thoſe times, a ham was à prineipal and a ſtanding 

45, at all repaſts of pleaſure. See tales of Eutrapel, 
: 21. 7 : — $4+4 4 0. ff 4 
(4) Pfla] See Pauſanias's laconies. 


CHAP, 
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How by Pantagruel's order, the muſes 
Were ſaluted near the iſle of Ganabim. 


rn 


there. 
He that ſpoke laſt, ſpoke well, quoth Panurge ; Tet 
us not by any means be fo mad as to go among 
a parcel of thieves and ſharpers. You may take my 
word for't, this place is juſt ſuch another, as, to my 
knowledge, formerly were the iſlands of (2) Sark and 
kT WF | Herm, 


(i) Ganabim] A Hebrew word for 2 thief, ſays the 
Dutch ſcholiaſt. Mot Hebreu qui ſignifie larron, He 
ſhould have ſaid larrons, . thieves, for ganabim is the 

lural of ganab, a. thief. See Camb. dit, It is an 
Wand of our author's own creating. | | 
() Sark and Herm] Theſe are two ſmall iſlands, or 

: „ rather 


1 * a 
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Herm, between the ſmaller and the greater Britain; 
ſuch as Were Abe (f) Ponerqpolis of Philip in Thrace z 
iſlands of Na banditti, Nero, robbers, ; 
ruffians, and murtherers, worſe than raw-head and 

bloody bones, and-full as honeſt as the ſenior fellows 
of the college of iniquity, the very out-caſts of the 
county-goals common2ſide,- „ Ce 33 
not go among em: bn 14.0 6h (708 come off 
but bluely, if you come o If 11 | will not 
believe me, at leaſt believe What the good .and-wite 
Xenomanes tells you: for may I never ſtir if theyſare 
not worſe than the very canibals: they would cer- 
tainly eat us alive, Do not 80 among em, I pray 
vou; .'twere-ſafer to take a journey to hell. Hark, 

by | cod's body, I hear em ringing the alarm bell molt 
dreadfully, as the Gaſcons about Bourdeaux us'd for- 
merly to do againſt the commiſſaries and officers for 
the tax on ſalt, or my ears tingle. Let's ſhear off. 

Believe me, ür, ſaid friar John, let's rather Jand; 
we'll rid the world of that v. min, and inn there for 
nothing. Old Nick go with thee for me, quoth Pa- 
nurge. This raſh bair-brain'd devil of a friar fears 
nothing, but ventures and runs on like a mad devil 
as he is, and cares not a ruſh, what becomes of 
others; as if 2 one was a monk, ie his friar- 


hes two whitiſh rocks, eee ol 
anciently dependent on Normandy, but united to England 
by William the conqueror, As, in all probability, it was 
cuſtomary in Rabelais's time, for ſuch of his nation as 
were forced to quit their country for any erime, to retire 
to thoſe two places; our author, for that reaſon, makes 
theſe two fmall iſtands a receptacle of thieves and ſharpers. 

(3) Poneropolis, c.] See Plutarch, in his treatiſe of 
ruriofity ; and Suidas, at the word AN, Y, where 


he quotes to this purpoſe the hiſtorian Theopompus in 


ſhip, 
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ip. A pox on grinning honour, ſay'f, Go to, 
3 friar, thou mangy noddy- peak thou 
ſorlorn druggle- headed fneaksby! and may à million 
of black devils anatomie thy 'cockle brain. The 
hen-hearted rafcal is fo cowardly, that he bewrays 
himſelf for fear every day. If thou att ſo afraid, 
dunghill, don't go, = kay and be hang' d, or 
and hide thy loggerhea under madam Proſerpine's 
18 We 

Panurge hearing this, his breech began to make 
buttons: fo de flunk in in an inſtant, and went to 
hide his head down” in the bread.room among the 
muſty 'biſouits, and the orta and ſeraps of broken 

© Pantagruel in the mean time faid to the reſt, I feet 
a preſſing retraction in my ſoul, which like a. voice 
admoniſhes me not to land there. Whenever I have. 
felt ſuch a motion within ane, I have found myſelf 
happy in avoiding what it directed me to ſhun, or in 
undertaking what it prompted me to do ; and (6) never 
had occaſion to vepent following its Gctates. | 
As much, ſaid Epiſteman, is related of the demon 
of Socrates, fo celebrated among the academics: Welt: 


then, fu; daid friar jak, n 


— 101 307 


* Thou mole pk] 1 In the original, Lage- 
verd : which terprets, A man without 
courage, inſenſible — ſpurrings of honour. The like 
ſays Cotgrave: A coward ; one that's unſenſible and 
2 amen 


Petticoat. ] Cattatdie, an old word for a tz 
* here, becauſe it equivocates to au ar 4 cow- 
ardice of Panurge.) 


(6) Never had occafion to repent, c.] The queen of 
Navarre, in her memoirs, ſays much the ſame of rfl, 
* of Catharine de Medicis her mother, 


ten, 
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ter, have you a mind to have good ſport.?, Panurge is 
got down ſome where in the hold, where he is crept 
Into ſome corner, and lurks like a mouſe. in a cranny: 
let em give the word for the gunner. to fire yon gun 
over the round -houſe on the poop: this will ſerye to 
ſalute the muſes of this Antiparnaſſus: beſides, the 
powder does but decay in it, You. are: ith? right, 
faid Pantagruel: here, 46 BE fox the gunner. 
The gunner immediately came, and was . order'd 
by Pantagruel to fire that gun, and then charge it 
with freſh. powder; Which was, ſoon done. The 
gunners, of the other ſhips, frigats, gallions, and gal- 
lies of the fleet, hearing us fire, gave every one a gun 
to the iſland : which made ſuch a horrid noiſe, that 
you'd have ſworn heaven had been . tumbling about 


_ * 


our cars. 


* * * 
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> CRAP n. 
How Panurge den aſe for fearʒ and 
of the huge cat Rodilardus, which he 
took for a puny devil. 


299 


” a 


wing ang ty 1 „Aas bon v2 74 4 
DaAnurge, like a wild, ;addle>pated, giddy goat; 
A. ſallies out of the bread- room in his ſhirt, with 
nothing elſe about him but one of his ſtockings, half 
on half off, about his heel, like a rough - footed pi - 
geon ; his hair and beard all bepowder'd with crums 
of bread; in which he had Been over head and ears, 
and à huge and mighty puſs partly wrapt up in his 
other ſtocking. In this equipage, his chops moving 


A Ike a monkey's who's a. louſe-hunting, his eyes ſta- 


ring like a dead pig's, his teeth chattering, and his 
bum 
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bum quivering, the poor dog fled. to friar, John, who 
was then fitting by the chain-wales of tlie ſtarboard- 
ſide of the ſhip, and pray'd him heartily to take pity 
on him, and keep him in the ſafeguard. of his truſty 
bilbo ; ſwearing by his ſhare of Papimany, that he 
had ſeen all hell broke looſe, 

Woe's me, my Jacky, cry'd he, my dear Johny 
my old crony, my brother, my ghoſtly, father ! 45 
the devils keep holiday, all the devils keep their feaſt 
to day, man: pork and peaſe choke me, if ever thou 
ſaweſt ſuch preparations in thy life for an infernal 
feaſt, Doſt thou ſee. the ſmoke of hell's kitchens ? 
(This he ſaid, ſhowing him the ſmoke of the gun- 
. powder above the ſhips.) Thou never ſaweſt ſo ma- 
ny damn'd ſouls ſince thou waſt born; and ſo fair, ſo 

witching they ſeem, that one would ſwear they are 
ſtygian ambroſia. I thought at firſt (God forgive 
me) that they had been Engliſh. ſouls ; and 1 don't 
know, but that this morning the iſle of Horſes, near 
Scotland, Was ſack*d, with all the Engliſh who had 
a * ** 5 the lords of Termes and Eſſay. 

Friar 


3 


(1) The b 0 2 Emay] This happened 
about the month of July 1548, Henry II, king of 
France, had ſent fix' thouſand men to the affiſtatice of 
the Scots, who, for ſome years, had been at war with 
England, The "Engliſh having by ſurprize taken from 
the Scots the iſle of Keith, —— call'd the iſle of 
Horſes,) Andrew de Montalambert fieur de Deſſe, who 
commanded the body of French / auxiliaries, ſo rightly 
took his meaſures for re- entering the iſland, that, ma- 
king a deſcent on it not above three weeks after the Eng- 
liſh had poſſeſs'd themſelves of it, he made himſelf. ma . 
ſter of the iſland, after an engagement wherein the 
Engliſh loſt 400 men, ago all their baggage. See Thua- 
nus, I. 5, in the yea $, It was the ſouls of theſe 


Tati. which | kg. ught he perceiv'd: in _ 
3 0˙ 
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Friar John, at the approach of Panurge, was en- 
tertain'd with a kind of ſmell that was not like that 
of gun- poder, nor altogether ſo” ſweet as muſk; 
which made him turn Panurge about, and then he a 
that his mirt was diſmally bepaw'd, and bewray'd 
with freſh . fir-revence, The retentive faculty of the 
nerve, which reſtrains the muſcle call'd ſphincter ('tis 
the.arſe-hole, .an't pleaſe you) was relaxated by the 
violence of the (a) fear which he had been in during 
his fantaſtic viſions, Add to this, the thundering 
noiſe. of the ſhooting, which ſeems more dreadful be- 
tween decks than above. Nor ought you to wonder 
at fuch a miſhap; for one of the ſymptoms and ac- 
cidents of fear is, that it often opens the wicket of 
the cupboard wherein ſecond-hand meat is kept for a 
time. Let's illuſtrate this noble theme with ſome ex- 
amples. 

Meſſer Pantolfe de la Caſnna, of Sienna, riding poſt 
from Rome, came to Chamberry, and alighting at ho- 
neſt Vinet 55 took one of the pitchforks in the ſtable:; 
then turning to the inn-Keeper, ſaid to him, Da Rema 
in qua io non ſon andato del corpo. Di gratia piglia 
in mng meth fegen, & fa mi MD I VP pot 


tho? be has oy 3 his Abit bin 
from ſeeing them perfectly: and they appear d to him 
tant douillettes, tant blondelettes, tant delicates, ſo ſoft, 
fo fair, ſo nice and tender, that one would have taken 
dem for ſtyglan ambroſia, as he tells friar John : and in- 
weed the Engliſh are naturally fairer, and more craer 
than any other nation of the North. N 

(2) Pear, Sc.] Mactobius, I. , c. 17, of bis ſatux. 
malia' | hinc & latamentum veritris vbrnitatur timotem ; 
yuia mufculi, quibus claudebantur retrimentorum mea 
tus, na introrſum animæ wirtute Aeſerti, [laxant 


vibus — rer ren onis Ow 
dane 2 * 


had 
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had a ſtool fince I left Rome, I pray thee take this 
pitch-fork, and fright me. Vinet took it, and made 
ſeveral offers, as if he would in good earneſt have hit 
the fignor ; but did not: fo the Sieneſe ſaid to him, 
Si tu non fai altramente, tu non fai nulla: pero sfor- 
zati di adoperarli pit guaghardamente, E thou doſt 
not go another way to work, thou hadſt as good do 
nothing: therefore try to beſtir thyſelf more briſkly, 
With this, Vinet lent him fuch a ſwinging ſtoater 
with the pitch-fork ſouce between the neck and the 
collar of his jerkin, that down fell ſignore on the 
ground arſyverſy, with his ſpindle ſhanks wide ſtrag- 
ling over his pole. Then mine hoſt ſputtering, with 


a full mouth'd laugh, faid to his gueſt, By Belzebub's 


bum-gut, much good may do you, ' fignore Italiano. 
Take noticethis is datum Camberiaci, given at Cham- 
berry, *Twas well the Sieneſe had untruſs'd his. 
points, and let down his drawers : for this phyfick 
work'd with him as foon as he took it; and as co- 
pious was the evacuation, as that of nine buffaloes 
and fourteen (3) miſſificating arch- lubbers. Which 
operation being over, the mannerly Sieneſe cour- 
teouſly gave mine hoft a hole buſhel of thanks, ' ſay- 
ing to him, To ti ringratio, bel meſſere; cofi facendo. 
ty, nai eſparmiata la ſpeza d'un ſervitiale. 1 thank 


(3) Miffificating arch- lubbers] Archiprebſtres d' Aoſtie, 
ſays Rabelais, arch-prieſts of Aoftia, The buffalo, or 
bufffe, is a kind of wild ox, commonly in Italy, and pro- 
bably more ſo at Oſtia than in other parts of that coun- 
try. Which, belike, gave occaſion to Rabelais, — 
an enemy to ecclefiaſticks, to couple together the - 
los and arch-prieſts of Oftia, as ſuppos d to be greater 
eaters than your ordinaty oxen and plain prieſts. Before, 
in I. x, c. 21, the author uſed a proverb 2 that 
arch-deacons noſes run more cbpiu fimple 


* . 
« " 
- W . 


deacons. — 
ge 0? thee, 
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thee, good land- lord; by this thou haſt e' en ſav'd 
me the expence of a clyſter. | 
I'll give you another example of Edward the fifth, 
King of England, Maſter Francis Villon, being ba- 
niſn'd France, (4) fled to him, and got ſo far into 
his favour, as to be privy to all his houſhold affairs, 
One day the king, being on his cloſe-ſtool,, ſhow'd 
Villon the arms of France, and ſaid to him, Doſt 
thou ſee what reſpe& I have for thy French kings? I 
have none of their arms any. where but in this back- 
ſide, near my cloſe- ſtool. Odd's life, ſaid the but- 
ſoon, how wiſe, prudent and careful of your health, 
your highneſs is! How carefully your learned doctor 
(5). Thomas Linacer looks after you! He ſaw that, 
now you grow old, you are inclin'd to be ſomewhat 
coftive, and every day were fain to have an apothe- 
cary; I mean, a ſuppoſitory - or, clyſter thruſt into 
royal-nockandroe : ſo he has, much to the purpoſe, 
induc'd you to place here the arms of France; for the 
very fight of them puts you mw ſuch a dreadful 


(4) Fled to him] Francis Corhueil, ſurnamed Villon, 
had committed ſeveral villainies, fox which, in 1461, he 
was condemn'd, by the chatelet to be hang'd. But the 
parliament having chang'd the puniſhment of death into 
that of bahiſhmeut, Villon, who at firſt retir*d to St, 
Maixant in Poitou, went from thence into England, be- 
ing then but thirty years old, as he ſays himſelf, in the 
beginning of his (larger) will and teſtament. 

(5) Thomas Linacer] He dy'd in 1524, aged three - 
ſcore and four; and. if we may believe Konigius in his 
bibliotheque, he was phyſician only to Henry VII, and 
Henry VIII. Beſides, Edward 'V., began his reign but 


in 1483, full eighteen years after Villon's baniſhment, 
Thus, as it is not at all likely that this baniſhment laſted 
fo long, ſo it is more than probable, that what is here ſaid 
by Rabelais concerning Edward V and. the poet Villon, is 


fright,. 


a mere fable from one end to the other. 


o 
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fright, that you immediately let fly, as much as would 
come from eighteen ſquattering (6) bonaſi of Pæonia. 
And if they were (7) painted in other parts of your 
houſe, by jingo, you would preſently conſkite your. 
ſelf wherever you ſaw them, Nay, had you but here 

a pidure of the great oriflamb of France, odds bodi- v 
kins, your tripes and bowels would be in no ſmall 
danger of dropping out at the orifice of your poſteriors, 
---»-But henh, henh, atque iterum hen. 


A ſilly cockney am I not, 
As ever did from Paris come? 
And with a rope and ſliding knot 
My neck ſhall know what weighs my bum, 


A cockney of ſhort reach, I ſay, ſhallow of judg- 
ment, and Judging ſhallowly, to wonder, that you 
ſhould cauſe your points to be untrufſed in your 
chamber before you came into this cloſet, By'r lady, 
at firſt I thought your cloſe-ſtool had ſtood behind- 
the hangings, or your bed: otherwiſe it ſeem*d very 
odd to me you ſhould untruſs ſo far from the place of 


(6) Bonaſi of Pzonia] Bovwoo;, Cambridge dice , 
tionary, quoting Pliny, 8, 15, A wild beaſt like a bull, 
only hath the mane of a horſe ; when he is hunted, he 
ſaveth himſelf by his ordure, which he throws out in that 
abundance, and is ſo noiſome, that the hunters are fain 
to leave the purſuit, The remarks, ſaid to be made by 
Rabelais himſelf on the fourth book, ſay, that when 
the bonaſus finds itſelf preſs'd by the dogs, he ſquirts his 
dung at them almoſt five paces off; and that it is ſo hot, 
it fetches off not only the hair, but the very fin. 

(7) Painted in other parts of yeur houſe] The origi- 
nal ſays, painted in your bed chamber, in your guard- 
room, in your hall, in your chapel, in your galleries, or 
in any other parts of your houſe, . 

TY evacuation. 
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evacuation, But now I find I was. a gull, a wittal, 
a woodcock, a mere niriny, a jolt-head, a noddy, . 
a changeling, a calf-lolly, a doddipole. You do wiſe- 
ly, by the maſs, you do wiſely i for had not you been 
ready to clap your hind face on the muſtard-pot as 
ſoon as you came within: ſight of theſe arms, mark ye 
me, cop's body, the. bottom of your beach, had 
ſupply d the office of a cloſe · ſtool. 

Friar John, ſtopping the handle. of la e with. 
his left hand, did, with the fore finger of the right, 
point out out Panurge' s ſhirt to Pantagruel; who, 
ſeeing him in this pickle, ſcar'd, appall'd, ſhiver- 
ing, raving, ſtaring; bewray'd, and torn with the 
claws of the famous cat (8) Rodilardus,, could not 
chuſe but laugh, and ſaid to him; Pr'ythee what 
would thou do with this eat? With this cat, quoth 
Panurge, the devil ſcratch me, if I did not think it 
had been a young ſoft-chin'd devil, which, with this 
ſame ſtocking inſtead of mittain, 1 had ſnatch'd up in 
the great hutch of hell, ently as any ſizar of 
Montague college could ha'done,, The devil take 
Tybert: I feel it has all bepink' nay poor hide, and 
drawn on it to the life I don't know how many lob- 
Ners whiſkers, With this he row mM boar-cat 
down. 

Go, go, ſaid* Pantagruel, be bath'd * clean'd, 
calm your ſears, put on a clean ſhift, and then your 
cloaths. What! do you think I am afraid, cry'd 
Panurge ? Not I, I proteſt: by the teſticles of Her- 
cules, I am more . hearty, bold, and (9) ſtout, tho 


oi Rodilardus] Latin for bacon- gnawer. Rodere 
and lardum. The inventor. of this name was Eliſeus Ca- 
lentius, one of Paul Jovius's eminent men. . 
(9) Stout, &c. The fly is a ſymbol of temerity, in- 
aſmuch as that inſect falls upon auy 1 to the hazard 
of its life, Thence the proverb. 
a I ſay 
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I ſay it that ſhould not, than if I had ſwallowed. as 
many flies as are put into plumb-cakes, and other 
paſte at Paris, from Midſummer to (10) Chriſtmas, 
------But what's this? hah! oh, ho! how the 
devil came I by this? Do you call this, what the 
Cat; left. in the malt, filth, dirt, dung, dejection, 
fecal matter, excrement, (11) ſtercoration, ſir-ro- 
verence, (12) ordure, ſecondhand- meat, ſewmete, 
ſtronts, (13) ſeybal or (14) ſyparathe? Tis (15) 
Hibernian ſaffron, I proteſt}; Hah, hah, hah) it 


(10) Chriſtmas] Read all ſaints day, or all hallows. 

tide : touſſaints, in the original, | 
1] Stercoration ]. Laiſſe in the original. Leſſts, i. es 
wth or wild boars dung. ONE. 

(12) Ordure] Repaire in French: i. e. crotels or 
hares dung. . 

(x3) Scybal] The Dutch ſcholiaſt ſays, is un eſtron 
endurcy, a hard t.. ; M. du Chat ſays nothing of it. 
Robertſon's lexicon, Tx; ſtereus fimus, quiſqui- 
liz, q. Toi; xv He; thrown to the dogs: 
which definition implies dogs meat, I ſhould think : tho” 
other dictionaries ays,. ſchybalum means dung, ordure. 

(149 Syparathe] Itthould be ſpyrathe, not _— 
as In the new editions. It means the dung of ſheep or 
goats. Terugabog, caprarum ſtereus. See Robert- 
ſon's lexicon.] Lav b; apud Dioſc. dicitur 
ſtercoris caprini una pilula; una bacca, & unus globulus: 
apud quem etiam tegitur Ye, vel aiywus ow, eau; 
{ed & de ovillo quoque ſtercate uſurpari docet Heſych. 

(15) Hibernian ſaffron] Hibernian partly equivocates 
20 bren, a 4. 
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3s Triſh faffron, by ſhaint Pautrick, and fo much 

for this time. (16) Selah, Let us drink. 
Nn ö f b 6 | ! 


(x6) Sclah. Let us drink] Sela, is much as to ſay, ' 
moſt certainly. Tis certainly ſaffron, The new editions 
have it cela; but Rabelais writ it ſela, a Hebrew word 
denoting a ſerious and vehement affirmation. Here it al- 
ludes to the ſela which concludes: ſeveral leſſons of the 
choir, after which every one betakes himſelf to drinking. 
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